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The social revolution... cannot 
draw its poetry from the past, 
but only from the future. 

Karl Marx 





I. EXPLORING THE FUTURE 


Three Kinds of Forecasting 

Man has always wanted to know the future. In all ages 
this has been his most intense desire stimulated by search¬ 
ing mind and fervent hope of deliverance from 'inexorable 
fate’ and by the covetous wish-within practicable limits-to 
be lord of his destiny. 

There are not many ways of predicting the future. Leav¬ 
ing aside religious myths auguring a day of judgement or 
afterlife in the kingdom of heaven, these ways are three.^ 

The oldest and probably the best known method is the 
utopian, that is, the method of constructing some ideal so¬ 
cial project, usually on planets of the solar system, in the 
submerged Atlantis, or in remote centuries or millennia. 

Contrary to widespread belief, utopias are not as a rule 
figments of an overexuberant imagination. They spring from 
vital needs and are, in a way, blueprints drafted by well- 
meaning designers. In most cases their authors are convinced 
that the schemes they offer can give birth to an ideal social 
order and urge the sensible and enlightened to accept their 
views. In letters to kings and other persons of consequence 
Charles Fourier, for example, argued the advantages of his 
system of 'social harmony' like any other inventor pleading 
for financial backing. 

We would do well to note the fairly high degree of real¬ 
ism of some utopian schemes. Strictly speaking, it is the 
means to the end, not the end itself, that is vain and un- 
realistic.2 This applies to Campanella's City oi the Sun and 

* Some classifications number as many as 15 methods of forecasting. 
But they are based on mixed logical assumptions or are mere elabora¬ 
tions on what is, in effect, a much more modest variety of methods. 
While I do not deny distinctions between different approaches, I con¬ 
sider the suggested ways wholly legitimate. 

^ One is therefore disinclined to agree with Soviet scholar 
I- V. Bestuzhev-Lada who describes utopianism as a notion of the 
desired future which 'subjectively appears to be scientific, i.e. founded 
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to More's Utopia, and doubly so to the constructions of 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, and other eminent Utopians. 
They anticipated surprisingly many elements of socialist 
practice-from such general principles as planned economy 
to such particular details as kindergartens. 

In fact, it is the realistic content of utopian socialism that 
earned it recognition as one of the theoretical forerunners 
of the Marxist-Leninist science of communism. 

The next method of forecasting may be called hypotheti¬ 
cal, for here the outlines of the future are based on some 
particular hypothesis. 'There is no question of an ideal: the 
draftsman does not set out with any desired aim in mind; 
in effect, he reaches out for what is due. In other words, he 
undertakes to trace one of the possible variants of the pro¬ 
cess of history. 

This is chiefly the method of science fiction, especially of 
what could be described as warning novels, so called be¬ 
cause they warn against some undesirable course of events 
that may prove dangerous to some part or the whole of 
humanity. “The nature of the warning shows that the writer 
does not consider the anticipated outcome unavoidable or 
at least advocates action to avoid it. 

H. G. Wells was unquestionably the most remarkable and 
so far unsurpassed master of this trend in science fiction. 
In his finest warning novel. The Time Machine, he assumes 
that the capitalist mode of production and distribution will 
survive for many tens of thousands of years. The logical 
result is complete intellectual and physical degradation of 
the parasitical group (the Eloi) and almost analogous degra¬ 
dation of the group of producers driven under ground (the 
Morlocks), disintegration of the time connection, and then 
the inevitable death of society. Karel Capek warned against 


on knowledge not faith, but is objectively lacking basis in any 
scientific understanding of the laws of nature and society, and is, 
therefore, impracticable'. (Bestuzhev-Lada, Okno v budushcheye : 
sovremenniye problemy solsicdnogo prognozirovania (Window into the 
future: current problems of social prognosis), Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 
1970, p. 16.) It is not right to deny utopianism a basis in science and, 
consequently, to deny the practicability of certain of its elements. 
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the menace of fascism long before the outbreak of the 
Second World War in his War with the Newts, and Ray 
Bradbury did the same after the war in Fahrenheit 451. 
Stanislaw Lem warned against the danger of man's sunder¬ 
ing his ties with nature and raising technology to an absolute 
in his Return irom the Stars, and Pierre Boulle repeated the 
warning in his Planet oi the Apes. 

Along with the prolific science fiction that may be said 
to perform the function of a social clarion there are also 
anti-utopias. These are used as a weapon in the ideological 
fight against the revolutionary movement. ‘ Furthermore, the 
Western book mart is flooded with commercialised quasi- 
scientific fiction containing a half-dollar’s worth of night¬ 
marish doomsday thrills. 

Two other types of science fiction stand apart from the 
warning novel. One is the technical type-probably the most 
prosperous these days-of which Jules Verne is universally 
recognised as the founding father. The other concentrates 
on fictionalised portrayals of the future society-an interest¬ 
ing but regrettably rare genre based on the principles of 
contemporary science, notably the theory of scientific com¬ 
munism, and on generalisation of the rejuvenating practices 
of the present-day world. Probably the only major work of 
this type is the novel of Soviet scientist and romance writer 
Ivan Yefremov, Andromeda. A Space-Age Tale. 

'The third and the most trustworthy method of forecasting 
is that of prognosis. Ultimately it reposes on the determi¬ 
nateness of the process of history and the cause-and-effect 
connection of events in space and time. 

This objective premise for anticipating the future was 
described by Shakespeare in The Second Part oi King Henry 
the Fourth {act HI. sc. 1): 

There is a history in all men's lives. 

Figuring the nature oi the times deceased; 

The which observed, a man may prophesy. 

With a near aim, oi the main chance oi things 

‘ Examples of these anti-utopias are George Orwell's Nineteen 
Eighty-Four and Aldous Huxley's Brave New World. 
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As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. 

Shakespeare’s astonishingly profound observation pin¬ 
points nearly all the main factors of prognosis. Precisely, 
figuring the nature of the times deceased, the order, pattern 
or regularity of history, projecting them from past to future, 
enables us to construct assumptions about impending events, 
though-and this is a reservation worthy of a scholar, not 
poet-with but 'a near aim'. The present is pregnant with 
the future, which germinates today and therefore is not en¬ 
tirely hidden from observation. 

When you think about it, all the above-mentioned methods 
of forecasting have, in the final analysis, one and the same 
gnostic foundation. All of them (though to different de¬ 
grees) take elements or processes of the contemporary world, 
or its problems, and project them into the future. But what, 
in principle, is the difference between them? 

Utopia, as we have said, draws on the ideal. The vital 
principle obtains in it inasmuch as the human consciousness 
is rooted in the conditions of social being and is inseparable 
from the world of earthly cares and hopes.* 

Prognosis draws on life. The ideal figures in it only in so 
far as the objective course of history matches the notion of 
the desired. Utopia is nearly always speculative; prognosis is 
impartial. 

Hypothetical forecasting proceeds from some existing and 
tangible tendency, and deliberately ignores all others. It 
does not try to weigh the preferable chances of the existing 
tendencies. There is deliberate eschewal of a comprehensive 
projection of the present into the future. Here the prophe- 

1 'Utopianism, if we take the word to mean a striving to transcend 
the framework of available experience and intuitively to imagine the 
"impossible" that lies beyond the spectrum of extrapolated possibili¬ 
ties,' writes Soviet scholar A. M. Rumiantsev, 'facilitates a critical un¬ 
dermining of stereotypes and prepares us for the future.' (Rumiantsev, 
Sotsialniye i ekonomicheskiye problemy sovremennosti [Social and 
economic problems of our times], Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1977, 
p, 367.) 
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sier deliberately hyperbolises a particular, possibly even 
fortuitous, element of the process of history. 

In contrast to hypothetical projection, the main premise 
of trustworthy scientific prognosis is a comprehensive ap¬ 
proach to the phenomenon, the process, or the system, with 
all the intrinsic and external connections. Scientific progno¬ 
sis is, in effect, a substantiated choice oi one oi the possible 
courses oi events as the most probableA It is inconceivable 
without examination and preliminary rejection of all other 
variants. 

In other words, one of the substantial technical requisites 
for trustworthy prognosis is the ability to consider possible 
variants, to compare all their characteristics, to weigh them 
in relation to the natural connections observed in the con¬ 
sidered sphere, to make allowances for accidental deviations 
for these are also measurable and may be presented as a 
constant factor. 

There are different definitions of prognosis. According to 
the most widespread one, all prognoses are variable, with 
variants ranging from the lowest to the highest. Warning 
prognoses, for example, show how things will develop if 
there is no drastic change in current tendencies (the 'alarm¬ 
ist' deductions of J. W. Forrester, D. Meadows, M. Mesa- 
rovic, and E. Pestel of the Club of Rome). There is also the 
'normal' prognosis, which shows how things must go to 
reach some aim (say, halving the present gap between the 
developed and former colonial countries in per capita gross 
national product by the year 2000, as estimated by US econ¬ 
omist Wassily Leontief). 

There is no gainsaying that the term 'prognosis' may be used 
to mean different things. As I see it, therefore, in the cases 


‘ Some Soviet scholars distinguish between 'explorative anticipa¬ 
tion' and 'normal anticipation', i.e. the 'future expressed as an aim' 
(see V. G. Vinogradov, S. I. Goncharuk, Zakotty obshchestva i nauch- 
noye predvideniye [The laws of society and scientific anticipation], 
Politizdat, Moscow, 1972, p. 58). I strongly doubt that the concept anti¬ 
cipation may be associated with the concept normal. Besides, it does 
not seem right to give the name of anticipation to analysis applied in 
long-term planning, which is quite different in quality. 
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given above it is more proper to use the term 'scenario', an3 
accentuate thereby that the estimate or observation of the 
future is conditional and aim-oriented. 

Futurology: 

Hopes and Disappointments 

The advent of cybernetics promised (and we may say, 
still promises) a revolutionary overturn in forecasting. Some 
30 years ago, when the first generation computers were 
being put to use and the potential of the human brain mul¬ 
tiplied many times over, it was all but taken for granted 
that the precipitous accretion of knowledge would soon leave 
no white spots in man's knowledge of the adjacent environ¬ 
ment and that science would proceed to unravel the far more 
imposing secrets of the microcosm and macrocosm. 

There were good grounds for optimism. It was estimated 
that the volume of accumulated information would double 
approximately every 15 years. Admittedly, not all new in¬ 
formation was useful. But that had also been true, if not 
more true, before. When Copernicus was constructing his 
adequate model of the Universe, monks in adjacent cells of 
Frombork Monastery were probably busy estimating the 
maximal concentration of devils on the tip of a needle. 

All the same, computers and the resulting information 
explosion bred buoyant hopes and, among other things, 
caused a great inflow of funds and brains to futurology,^ 

‘ We have foregone the word 'bourgeois' because futurology and 
its theoretical and methodological apparatus have always been a 
branch of Western political science. In Marxist literature this branch 
of knowledge is not set apart as an independent science. 'We must 
make it perfectly clear,' writes Bulgarian philosopher Petr Ganchev, 
'that the very term "futurology" or "science about the future" is in¬ 
competent. First, because there can be no special science about the 
future inasmuch as every science encompasses the future in its partic¬ 
ular field. Second, because there is such a science-historical material¬ 
ism' (Ganchev, Futurologiya i prognostika [Futurology and prognosis), 
Sofia, 1973, p. 20). Historical materialism, too, is not, strictly speaking, 
a 'science about the future'. It is a science about society. However, 
by defining the general regularities of development historical material¬ 
ism is a trustworthy methodological basis for scientific forecasting. 
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until then a floundering and sickly field. Study centres were 
founded and departments opened in higher educational 
establishments. The intelligence agencies of imperialist states 
and boards of directors of monopoly corporations lost no 
time to set up their own forecasting groups. This feverish 
activity yielded a crop of studies prophesying what there 
would be in 1980, 1990, 2000, and so on. The map of the 
future was filled out no worse than, say, the map of the 
Moon. The world, it seemed, had but to wait until the fore¬ 
casts came true. 

There were several reasons why futurology rapidly be¬ 
came a popular, even fashionable, science. Its oracles shot to 
overnight fame. Such prophesiers as Herman Kahn and 
Anthony Wiener basked in the limelight, though all they 
could offer were forecasts that still had to come true. One 
reason was the perfectly normal curiosity ingrained in the 
human race in general, and in people of science in particular. 
Another reason was the capitalist establishment's urgent 
need to know, at least in general outline, what surprises lay 
in store for it (in production, the market, labour relations, 
international conflicts, and the like) in order to take pre¬ 
ventive measures. 

One of the purely utilitarian reasons was the substantial 
commercial value of forecasting. Businessmen knew that if 
they had a reasonably accurate idea of what the supply and 
demand would be in one, three, five, or ten years, or of what 
the fashions would be then, the dividends were certain to 
roll in. In this sense, the early results of computerised prog¬ 
nosis surpassed all expectations. It was estimated that a 
dollar invested in forecasting yielded a gain 50 times as large. 
And though it was obviously only a case of skimming the 
cream off the milk, the big companies were generous with 
their money. 

But the most powerful impulse for working the 'futurolog¬ 
ical goldmine' came from the wish to produce an ideal 
picture of the future that could serve the champions of capi¬ 
talism as an ideological banner, a kind of mathematically 
computed bill of health. 

One recalls that for nearly a century and a half the ideol- 
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ogists of capitalism jested about the 'providential' nature of 
Marxism-Leninism and its 'claims' to foreseeing the future, 
which, they said, wedded the doctrine to utopia, even reli¬ 
gion. But funniest of all, the anti-communists of today are 
still prone to exploiting this ploy, and to ridiculing the 'errant' 
Marxists for thinking that they can foretell the future.^ 

On the other hand, positivism was praised to the skies for 
being the counter-force to Marxism. It was traced back to 
Descartes and described as a West European 'rationalism' 
that rejected ideological influences, trusted nothing but the 
empirically obtained truth, and had no class or party biases. 

Yet, despite these postulates, which had in a way mes¬ 
merised bourgeois sociology, it had to marshal nearly all its 
main forces in the search of a future acceptable to capitalism. 
To avoid over-simplification, it will be only fair to add, how¬ 
ever, that there was also a sound sense of curiosity. But, all 
the same, the main role belonged to state-monopoly capital¬ 
ism's need to counter the communist ideal with something 
more tangible than the Christian tale of the Promised Land. 

This need was all the more intense due to the youth's 
rapidly growing interest in socialism and its patent reluc¬ 
tance to suffer the bourgeois order. It was to this social 
group, in fact, that the forecasts were mainly addressed, 
promising an era of 'universal welfare' just around the corner, 
beating the drums about a convergence of the two systems 
through the partial socialisation of capitalism, and heralding 
the advent of a postindustrial or technotronic society.^ 

‘ Take one of the latest productions of Wolfgang Leonhard, Am 
Vorabend einer neueti Revolution?: die Zukuntt des Sowjetkommunis- 
mus (Munich, Bertelsmann, 1975), where he exercises his sarcasm at 
the expense of 'Marxist providence’, filling a weighty volume with the 
unmaterialised predictions of anti-communists, garnished with a fresh 
dose of equally untrustworthy prophesies based on projections of the 
reformist revisionist concepts of socialism. 

2 Ossip Flechtheim explained that he invented the term 'futurolo¬ 
gy' to set himself apart from the odious ideological doctrines of the 
past, and from 'Marxist utopian thinking'. The futurology he conceived 
in the forties 'as an attractive, positive contrast both to ideologies 
and utopias' was designed to help carry away the masses by bour¬ 
geois-democratic social ideals and values. (See E. Arab-Ogly, In the 
Forecasters' Maze, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 15. The book 
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Admittedly, apart from models of the future designed for 
use in the battle of ideas, non-Marxist forecasters have made 
many valuable observations.* These concerned the future 
character and magnitude of the problems already facing 
mankind-the energy problem created by the gradual exhaus¬ 
tion of mineral fuels; the food problem complicated by the 
population explosion (the world population has already 
passed the 4 billion mark and is expected to rise to 6 or 7 
billion by the year 2000), and the set of global problems 
related to the environment. Value also attached to studies 
of the outlook in international affairs, which brought home 
the dangers of the arms race and recommended various 
methods of settling conflicts. Attention was attracted, too, by 
estimates showing that the gap between the developed capi¬ 
talist states and some of the former colonial countries was 
growing wider, with all the social and political consequences 
this entailed. 

But when Western futurologists finally turned to those 
areas of the future that have always been objects of Marxist 
study, most of them produced distinctly class-biased bourgeois 
interpretations. They revealed that the interests and expecta¬ 
tions of the outgoing capitalist class were contrary to the 
objective course of history.^ Hence their bias in assessing 

offers many other facts to show that futurology owed its hour of 
glory, the postwar 'forecasting boom', mainly to ideological needs.) 

* Soviet scholar Y. P. Ozhegov likens futurology to Janus the two- 
faced because, performing an applied function, it 'cannot get on 
without elements of a scientific approach to picturing the future course 
of certain phenomena and processes. Its ideological function, on the 
other hand, is oriented on the past, on the moribund (capitalist) 
system' (Ozhegov, Sotsialnoye piognozirovaniye i ideologicheskaya 
borba [Social prognosis and the ideological struggle], Politizdat, 
Moscow. 1975, p. 23). 

^ Here is an eloquent passage by a Western sociologist: 'They use 
the new developed methods and techniques of anticipation, forecasting 
and planning... Now that in itself could still be construed to be a 
legitimate aim if there would at least be attempts to analyse the 
coming crises in depth and without any respect for those who bear a 
heavy part of responsibility for them' (Robert Jungk, 'The Role of 
Imagination in Future Research'. In; Challenges front the Future. 
Proceedings of the International Future Research Conference, Vol. 1, 
Konasha, Tokyo, 1970, p. 4). 


i 
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the facts and their artificial adjustment of the facts to suit 
the desired patterns. Hence, too, the intrinsic lack of faith in 
their own predictions carefully concealed by a show of self- 
confidence. And hence their dread of the future. 

Alvin Toffler, author of Future Shocks a book much dis¬ 
cussed in the West, referred in florid language to the accele¬ 
ration of scientific and technical progress. His chief concern 
was that the social acceleration caused by what he called the 
superindustrial revolution is diverting people from familiar 
paths worn smooth by the millennia of civilisation. If man 
does not learn to control the rate of accumulating change, 
and does so soon, Toffler warned, he will find himself in the 
grip of a mass crisis of adaptability to the future. 

There is something in what Toffler says. Individual and 
social psychological stresses are an incontestable problem 
meriting our attention. But the American writer, carried away 
by his concept, has laid it on too thick. Besides, he under¬ 
estimates the stability of the basic elements of civilisation 
thanks to which most people are able to weather the furiously 
rising tempo of life and, indeed, are actively working for 
change. 

It is no concern of ours whether or not Toffler was aware 
of this. As I see it, his Future Shock is largely expressive of 
the instinctive fear gripping the conservative bourgeois mind 
in face of things that are likely to deprive it of a familiar 
and comfortable environment and bring it face to face with 
the realities of a new world with its birthpains and contra¬ 
dictions. It is as difficult for the outgoing classes to reconcile 
themselves to innovations as it often is for ageing people 
to accept new trends in art or even new manners of dress. 

In my next book, the Fiasco of Futurology, I intend to 
examine concepts that may be described as 'techno-idylls'. 
Here, I'll only say that the honeymoon of futurology,^ didn't 


‘ Alvin Toffler, Future Shock, New York, 1971. 

2 To be sure, there are many different schools among the Western 
analysts dealing with the future. Sociologist Elise Boulding, for ex¬ 
ample, distinguishes between 'social evolutionaries', 'professional or 
technocratic futurists', 'ecological and revolutionary futurists', and so 
on. (See Boulding, 'Futurology and Imaging Capacity of the West'. In; 
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last very long. Its prestige began to decline when the time 
arrived for the shorter-term prognoses to pay off. 

It turned out that, for some reason, most of them did not 
come true. Take this example: for many years futurologists 
predicted the collapse of people's power in the German 
Democratic Republic. In the meantime, the worker-peasant 
republic made striking progress in all fields and, supported 
by the fraternal countries, gained full international recogni¬ 
tion. Similar prophecies were made about all the other so¬ 
cialist countries, all of them just as vain. 

Faults in foretelling the course of events is just one side 
of the matter. The other is inability to predict economic and 
social upheavals, including some of more than average 
significance. The record is certainly not graced by the fact 
that the futurists failed even vaguely to predict the depth 
and sharpness of, say, the monetary crisis that struck the 
capitalist economy in the early seventies and that is still far 
from being effectively resolved, or that, as in many other 
cases, bourgeois theorists had cheerfully refuted the Marxist 
assumptions of a new round in the crisis of the imperialist 
financial system. 

Of late there have also been, in addition to these big 
failures, embarrassing miscalculations concerning current 
events, which belong to the least intricate area of social 
prognosis: There were faults, for example, in estimating the 
probable results of parliamentary elections in the FRG, 
Britain, Canada, and other capitalist countries. Specialists 
often fail to predict even the general trend-upward or 
downward-of economic fluctuations. The only thing that 
seems to be safely predictable is the spiralling inflation. And 
still more safe are the alternative forecasts, like weather re¬ 
ports, with a range of, say, ± 50°. 

Failure naturally caused disenchantment. The enthusiasm 
generated by the appearance of computers gave way to criti- 


The Teilhard Review, London, Vol. 7, No. 1, February 1972). Many 
bourgeois researchers are progressive and serious scholars, though 
their scope of vision is variously limited by their class mentality. We 
therefore use the word 'futurology” advisedly for the theory of the 
group of futurists faithful to the needs of their ruling class. 


2 * 
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cal evaluations of their potentialities. Going to extremes, 
people pronounced mathematical methods entirely inappli¬ 
cable to estimating and predicting social processes. Public 
opinion polls, too, though only recently hailed the Alladin's 
lamp illuminating the secrets of social psychology, were 
called in question. True, there was also the much sounder 
opinion that the faults were due not to computers, but to 
the people who treated cybernetics as the cure-all for social 
evils. 

What is the hitch? Almost every year new, more advanced 
computers are placed at the disposal of sociologists and 
economists. The methods of research are changing, presu¬ 
mably for the better. The auxiliary statistics, too, is growing 
in volume. One would think that all the roads are leading if 
not to one hundred per cent infallibility then at least to more 
and more trustworthy prognoses. But the results turn out to 
be negative. 

There are several explanations for this. To begin with, the 
hitch is due to one of the peculiar features of knowledge: the 
deeper our thought penetrates the mechanics of the various 
parts and details of nature and society, the more problems, 
new and previously unknown, tend to arise. This paradox 
stems not from the speculative twists of the mind, but from 
the dialectics of the process of cognition. On penetrating the 
essence of some phenomenon, we discover previously unsus¬ 
pected connections with other phenomena. As knowledge 
increases there also increases knowledge of one's ignorance, 
which is already tantamount to half-knowledge. 

By this token refined research techniques do not always 
prove productive. At least, it takes time to make them pro¬ 
ductive. At times, they lead into errors that were avoided 
when outcomes of elections or economic fluctuations were 
determined 'by ear', with much more reliance on experience 
and intuition. The more sensitive the instrument is and the 
higher is the degree of accuracy it commands, the higher is 
the chance of erring due to some little-known or entirely 
unaccountable factors. 

The other, much more serious cause of error in forecasting 
is that the social processes often outstrip their theoretical 
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modelling. Acceleration of social tempo and the attendant 
change requires continuous adjustment of the methods of 
social research, naturally including forecasting. And among 
the many trends of change the peculiar shrinking of the 
world's economic and political space is evidently giving 
futurists the greatest trouble. 

At first it was Marx, and later also Lenin, who called 
attention to the objective internationalisation of economic 
life and the life of society. 'Already under capitalism, all 
economic, political and spiritual life,' Lenin wrote, 'is 
becoming more and more international. Socialism will make 
it completely international.'* This scientific forecast has come 
true. Nowadays, all countries and continents are linked by 
a ramified network of economic, political, and cultural ties. 
The consolidation of the independence of national states-a 
concomitant of the break-up of the colonial system-is ac¬ 
companied by a steady expansion of their mutual links. New 
means of communication and transport, achievements of the 
scientific-technical revolution, and, regrettably, the no less 
considerable negative side of technical progress (such as the 
development of mass annihilation weapons)-these and many 
other reasons create a wide range of common interests and 
problems that have to be tackled and solved in the condi¬ 
tions of an ever more intensive struggle between the two 
opposite social systems. 

These seem to be fairly well-known things. But that is just 
the point: forecasting must take into account all factors that 
directly or indirectly influence the object concerned, and with 
the highest degree of accuracy. This is very difficult to do, 
and doubly so in view of the rapidly changing magnitude 
and role of these factors. 

In the case of elections in the United States, for example, 
such internal problems as unemployment, inflation, and race 
relations are factors of a more or less constant magnitude, 
and so are relations with its NATO allies and the Soviet 
Union in the sphere of foreign policy. But unexpectedly (or 

* V. I. Lenin, 'Theses on the National Question', Collected Works, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, Vol. 19, p. 246. 
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artificially) some new problem may shift to a central place. 
During the 1976 presidential elections, for example, this was 
the case with the US Administration's reaction to the possi¬ 
ble participation of the Communist Party in Italy's Govern¬ 
ment. The statements of the presidential candidates on this 
score doubtless influenced the voting. But to have taken this 
factor into account beforehand was evidently as difficult as 
it is for weather forecasters in Europe to anticipate the effects 
of a cyclone that suddenly arises somewhere in the Sea of 
Japan or the Caribbean. 

In sum, there are many objective reasons to make fore¬ 
casting an exceedingly difficult, frequently thankless, under¬ 
taking. And yet, while aware of these difficulties, the most 
patent reason for faults in guessing particular aspects of 
the future, and especially for the failure of bourgeois scholars 
to anticipate the general course of events (the Achilles' heel 
of futurology), is that bourgeois forecasting does not rely 
on an integral scientific theory of social development, k 

The Prognostic Capacity 
of Marxism-Leninism 

Any rational form of prognosis is determined, as I have 
already noted, by the degree of knowledge of the present and 
understanding of the past. This general rule applies to all 
creative endeavour, including art. The skill of the great 
novelists, playwrights, and poets reposes to a large extent 
in their capacity to penetrate the essence of their characters 
and to describe their reactions in various contingencies. As 
we, the readers, begin to understand their logic we, too, form 
a fairly accurate idea of how this or that character is likely 
to behave. 

* In a satirical episode about people of the twenty-seventh century 
trying to 'perfect history', Ijon Tichey, that Miinchhausen of the space 
era created by Polish writer Stanislaw Lem, refers to offenders of 
'chronist discipline' being banished back to the twentieth century; 
calling themselves futurologists they began spilling official secrets. 
God forbid that the future should, if only to a thousandth degree, 
resemble the irresponsible conjectures that have mushroomed in the 
West in recent years. 
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It is impossible to predict the morrow (not to be confused 
with fortune-telling) unless you know the character of modern 
society. And only one scientific theory, Marxist-Leninist 
theory, has succeeded in learning this character, all its com¬ 
plexity and diversity. Three of its most important conclu¬ 
sions serve as the foundation of a truly scientific philosophy 
of history, an effective revolutionary programme for the 
reconstruction of modern society, and trustworthy study of 
the future. The first of these is the naturalness of the progres¬ 
sive development of society as a result of the succession of 
socio-economic systems. 

The second conclusion is that development of the produc¬ 
tive forces is the mainspring of the process of history, foster¬ 
ing the need for new relations of production or a new eco¬ 
nomic basis of society and a corresponding politico-ideolog¬ 
ical superstructure. 

The third conclusion is that class struggle is the motive 
force of social development, inevitably leading to a socialist 
revolution headed by the working class. 

In the final analysis, anticipation is one of the main func¬ 
tions of science. More, a theory does not become scientific 
until the postulated hypothesis is corroborated by practice. 
In other words, confirmation of the ability to anticipate is 
a kind of certificate of scientific quality. This was how chem¬ 
istry parted ways with alchemy, astronomy with astrology, 
and medicine with faith-healing. And in much the same way 
social science parted ways with the multitude of social and 
political teachings which, though they were not entirely mis¬ 
guided and contained elements of the truth, failed to produce 
integral and systematic knowledge of society and of its laws 
of development. 

A scientifically grounded vision of the future was first set 
out by Marx and Engels in the Communist Maniiesto. The 
Maniiesto showed that socialism was not only the ideal of 
the working class, the most progressive and conscious class, 
and likewise of all toilers, but also the necessary and natural 
result of the process of history governed by the objective 
laws of social development. 

In the maze of factors influencing history in which philo- 
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sophical and political thought had groped, Marx and Engels 
singled out the most substantive one: the dialectics of the 
interaction of the relations of production and the productive 
forces. When the latter rise to a certain level, the dominant 
property relations become too narrow for them. They en¬ 
cumber them, and have got to be flung off. This, however, 
does not occur automatically, but is the result of a class 
struggle-the revolutionary overthrow of the old and estab¬ 
lishment of a new social order. 

Capital and other fundamental works of Marx and Engels 
show that resolution of capitalism's main contradiction-that 
between the social nature of production and the private 
nature of appropriation-leads inevitably to socialist produc¬ 
tion and other relations. 

'The whole theory of Marx,' wrote Lenin, 'is the applica¬ 
tion of the theory of development-in its most consistent, 
complete, considered and pithy form-to modern capitalism. 
Naturally, Marx was faced with the problem of applying 
this theory both to the forthcoming collapse of capitalism 
and to the future development of future communism. 

'On the basis of what facts, then, can the question of the 
future development of future communism be dealt with? 

'On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capitalism, 
that it develops historically from capitalism, that it is the 
result of the action of a social force to which capitalism gave 
birth. There is no trace of an attempt on Marx's nart to m ake 
up a ut opi a, to indulge in idip guPS^wnrl f ahniil- wVial- 
be k nown. Marx treate d th e question of communism in the 
same way as a naturalist would treat the question of fh^ 
dpvpinpment of, say, a new biological variety, once he k new 
that it had originated in such and such a wav and was 
changing in such and such a definite d irec tion.'M 
""StJcralTsifr'was neither invented nor artificially imp osed. 
Marxisf-Lenimst science discover ed it in rapital i.sm." an d 
showed that a n ew mode of production and exchange is 
trnnr'lfinj nn fhp rfnnr<; nf modem .soriptv . Tt showed, too, that 


‘ V. I. Lenin, 'The State and Revolution', Collected Works, Vol. 25, 
pp. 457-58. 
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socialism is not a question of choice but the most probable 
of the prospects facing humanity, the destiny of the world. ^ 

This was more than a revolution in man's vision of the 
present and future. It was also a seven-league advance in 
apprehending the priorly hidden mainsprings of history. It 
gave the working-class movement a clear perspective based 
on the knowledge that a society of social justice would one 
day turn from dream into reality not on ephemeral Utopia, 
but on sinful Earth tainted by ageless oppression and 
inequality. It showed that socialism would come not through 
some favourable turn of eveats,—bnt~thr6uah~~the Oberall oh 
of the objective laws of history, and that it would be no gift 
trom heaven, but would have to be fougJit tor. ) 

Ever since Marxism became an independent doctrine, and 
a political movement, there has been no shortage of those 
who wanted to wipe it off the slate. This seemed a fairly 
simple thing to do. At least at first. For nothing is easier than 
to refute a word or consign an idea to damnation. It became 
far more difficult to criticise Marxism when the idea began 
to grow flesh and muscle, when it won the mind of the mass¬ 
es and became a material force. And its opponents were 
still worse off when word turned into deed and in Russia the 
working class and the mass of the people led by the Com¬ 
munist Party and Lenin's genius set out to turn revolutionary 
theory into practice in line with the Marxist blueprint and 
raised the edifice of socialism. 

True, when spurred by need counter-arguments are never 
found wanting. Mobilised by the capitalist system, strong 
intellectual forces were sent into the breach, searching for 
evidence to prove that what was already being successfully 
realised was unrealisable. The first such evidence they seized 

* Some may question the use of the term 'destiny' with reference 
to a scientifically anticipated future. But why? It connotes no fatal 
predetermination as does the word 'fate'. On the other hand, it ex¬ 
presses the inevitability of a future rooted in the material and spiritual 
conditions of modern society, and this quite forcefully. Neither does 
the concept 'destiny' rule out the multiplicity of forms that the social 
laws and regularities dominant in our time are likely to assume. The 
profound words, 'man is master of his destiny', apply to mankind as 
well, 
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upon-for it lay on the surface-was that the Russian Revo¬ 
lution, though triumphant over counter-revolution and 
foreign intervention, would collapse under pressure of dislo¬ 
cation and hunger, unable to shape and regulate society's 
normal life activity. 

When this prediction would not come about, it was re¬ 
placed by another consoling one: the Soviet Union was an 
exception, a kind of crotchet of history brought about by an 
extraordinary conjunction of events compounded by the 'spe¬ 
cifics of the Russian character'. 

Following the Second World War and the emergence of 
a large group of socialist states, a new concept was needed, 
and, of course, promptly found. Soviet Russia, it was argued, 
imposes a social system of its own choosing and likeness 
wherever and whenever it can. No objective regularity or 
law, socialism was merely the latest variety of 'messianic 
politics'. And, as bourgeois ideologists would have us believe, 
this messianic mission, invariably associated with expansion¬ 
ism, would sooner or later, as history demonstrated time and 
again, go to its doom: all empires have fallen, so will the 
socialist. 

But this concept had as short a life as the previous ones. 
It was flatly denied by the prolific evidence that socialist 
revolution, wherever it occurred, grew out of the class 
struggle and that the forms of building the new society dif¬ 
fered substantially in accordance with national specifics. The 
consolidation of the socialist system, its successes, and its 
triumph in Cuba, Vietnam, and Laos wholly dissipated the 
messianic myth. 

It began to sink in among even the stoutest opponents of 
Marxism-Leninism that the 'prophesy' of socialism's inevitable 
victory was coming true. Their anxiety grew into panic as 
more and more of the countries that had flung off colonial 
or semi-colonial dependence announced their wish to follow 
the non-capitalist way. 

Quickly, bourgeois sociologists gave birth to a new 
theory. Socialism, they declared, is 'suited' exclusively for 
economically underdeveloped countries because it enables 
them to overcome backwardness and get on their feet in 
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double-quick time, albeit often at the price of maximal strain. 
This theory is probably the last 'barrier', something like the 
Maginot Line, erected against Marxism-Leninism. Bourgeois 
sociologists cling desperately to each of their arguments, 
fortifying their theory with talk about the 'deproletarianisa¬ 
tion' of the working class in developed capitalist countries, 
the workers' loss of revolutionary spirit, 'people's capitalism' 
making socialist revolution an anachronism, and the like. 

They back up their spirited defensive actions with sporadic 
counter-attacks, even counter-offensives. They do so under 
different banners, but with one common feature: rising to 
attack the Marxist-Leninist stronghold, they deliberately 
ignore the facts (save those, of course, which they can twist 
to serve their ends) and operate with abstractions of formal 
logic. 

They contend, for one thing, that Marxism is 'outdated'. 
A theory created in the nineteenth century, they argue, can¬ 
not correctly explain social phenomena of the twentieth. 
Their behaviour calls to mind an episode from Bertolt 
Brecht's play, where Galileo invites his opponents to a 
telescope to see for themselves that Jupiter has satellites, 
and they refuse: why bother if it is common knowledge, for 
has not the great Aristotle said so, that Jupiter has none. 

The other contention is still more incongruous, Marxism, 
it says, is 'unscientific' because it is an ideology. The founder 
of so-called critical rationalism, Karl R. Popper, revered by 
right-wing Social-Democrats as their spiritual father, pro¬ 
claims that there is no such thing as the dialectical method 
and historical materialism, and that the idea of law-governed 
development of history on which the latter reposes is mere 
'historico-philosophical speculation'. 'The belief in historical 
destiny,' Popper declares, 'is sheer superstition... There 
can be no prediction of the course of human history by 
scientific or any other rational methods.'* His British admirer, 
one Magee Bryan lets it be known gleefully that thanks to 
Popper the main claims of Marxism, especially its claim to 

* K. Popper, The Poverty ol Historicism, London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1969, p. IV. 
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being scientific, have been torn to shreds without a hope of 
redemption.^ 

This nonsense could be laughed away, of course, if Pop¬ 
per's followers and exponents of other philosophical and 
sociological trends were not so busy constructing a false 
impression of Marxism-Leninism or distorting the meaning 
of its various postulates. The charge that Marxist theory is 
unscientific is based on a rank distortion, namely, the con¬ 
tention that it has renounced the need for verifying its con¬ 
clusions, that it builds on eschatological notions of the fu¬ 
ture, and that it saddles reality with a speculative idyllic 
scheme. It is unfair, putting it mildly, to impute this to a 
theory that sees social practice as the ultimate measure and 
arbiter of the truth. Those in the least familiar with the 
history of Marxism-Leninism know that its conclusions have 
been repeatedly confirmed in the class struggle, that they 
endured the requisite corrections, and that those which the 
facts failed to bear out were repealed. Take the idea of work¬ 
ing-class political power. It was recast and deepened at every 
major phase of the revolutionary struggle: the Paris Com¬ 
mune in 1871, the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Rus¬ 
sia in 1905, the Great October Socialist Revolution in 1917, 
and after the Second World War in countries where socialist 
revolutions triumphed. And it will doubtless gain new theo¬ 
retical content as the revolutionary process continues to 
unfold. 

No less absurd is it to attribute to Marxist-Leninist theory 
any fatalist belief in the predetermination of the process of 
history. Notions of that sort were mocked by Engels in his 
Anti-Diihring. They go counter to the nature of the scientific 
theory that sees socialism and communism as the result of 
the conscious endeavour of the mass of the people led by a 
political vanguard. The as sertion that the new s ocial system 
i s inevitable is no moreTatalistic than the nredictTcm~that~th e 
p]pngt-g nf flip g plar system will one day come withi n man's 
reach as sugge sted by s pace achievements to d ate, by the 
state of modern physics, astronomy, and medicine, ana t5v 


* See M. Bryan, Modern British Philosophy, London, 1977. 
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the trustworthy fo recast of technical progress. 'It would be 
ridiculous,' Lenin once said, 'to attempt to torecast the exact 
forms and dates of the future steps of the revolution.'^ He 
amplified: 'But we ca n, after studying the actual situation 
and the relat ions between classes, foresee the inevitable tieiid 
oT"their historic activities, the main forms of their mo ve- 
ment.'^ Here you have the ideal framework of the progriosis 
wKoSF^rustworthiness Popper and other foes of Marxism- 
Leninism so flatly deny. 

If these people had been consistent in their folly, they 
should at least have begun by verifying their own contention 
that Marxist-Leninist theory is unscientific. But this they 
shun. Because the requisite evidence is non-existent, while 
there are a great many proofs to the contrary. 

To be sure, Marxism-Leninism is not merely a science; it 
is also the world vision and ideology of the working class. 
The heart of the matter is, however, that it is a science 
apprehended as an ideology, not vice versa. And the aims 
and ideals of the revolutionary movement are compounded 
in it with the objective laws of social development not by a 
trick of the pen, but by the will of history. Hence its power 
of prognosis. 

Certainly, this does not mean that M arxists are insured 
against mistal^. Only theories claiming divine origin dare 
claim infallibility. In this respe ct iviarxism-Leninism i s on 
an equal footing with any other sci ence. W ould anyone, say, 
accuse chemists of" 'Ideological prejudice' for advancing the 
phlogiston theory-a misconception of old stemming from 
limited knowledge and imperfect methods and techniques of 
research. For the same reasons, various branches of social 
science, too, are prone to error. 

What should surprise us is not that a prediction here or 
a prediction there has fallen by the wayside or was only 
partly right, but that so much was predicted by the founders 
of the science of communism with absolute accuracy. No 


‘ V. I. Lenin, 'The Victory of the Cadets and the Tasks of the 
Workers' Party,' Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 274. 

^ Ibid., 'Don't Gaze Up, Gaze Down', Vol. 10, p. 507. 
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other social science theory can boast of anything close to the 
number of accurate predictions made by Marxism-Leninism. 
And that is the most trustworthy proof of its being strictly 
scientific.' 

Of late, admissions that prognosis on a Marxist basis is 
trustworthy have occurred in Western sociological literature. 
True, they make the reservation that Marxist prognostic 
power is confined to macroanalysis, to general evaluations of 
the prospects of social development. Marxism, they aver, is 
not grown to the job of microanalysis or practical forecast¬ 
ing. Here, they claim, we have got to use the method of 
futurology. 

This is untrue. Marxism-Leninism operates at different 
levels of generalisation and, consequently, has a special set 
of methods for studying phenomena at microlevel. But, of 
course, certain concrete achievements of futurology may also 
be used. Here the trustworthiness of the prognosis depends 
on its fidelity to the fundamental theoretical principles of the 
science of society. 

The history of Marxism calls to mind many particular, as 
well as general, predictions that have proved entirely true. 
In 1870, for example, Engels predicted the encirclement and 
defeat of the French army by the Prussians at Sedan. In 1894- 
95 he no less accurately predicted the course of the Sino- 
Japanese war, and in 1887 the inevitability of a world war. 
Here is his prediction: 'The only kind of war now possible 


' In the opinion of Soviet scholar V. M. Glushkov, Member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, it is wrong to think that 'the regularities 
discovered by historical materialism may be expressed in a simple 
m.athematical formula and that by inserting the scientific-technical level 
in one part of the formula we can get the corresponding socio-political 
system in its other part. Yet the general law determining the depen¬ 
dence of social progress on progress in material production operates 
just as surely as the fundamental laws of nature. .. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the qualitative leap in technology and production 
as a result of the current second scientific-technical revolution will 
finally lead not to some machine society, but to the triumph of peace 
and socialism'. (Quoted from G. Maksimovich, Besedy s akadetnikom 
V. Glushkovym [Talks with Academician V. Glushkov], Molodaya 
Gvardia Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 183.) 
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for Prussia-Germany is a world war. It would be a world 
war indeed of an extent and violence hitherto undreamt of. 
Eight to ten millions of soldiers will massacre one another 
and in doing so devour the whole of Europe until they have 
stripped it barer than any swarm of locusts has ever done. 
The devastations of the Thirty Years' War compressed into 
three or four years, and spread over the whole continent; 
famine, pestilence, general demoralisation both of the armies 
and of the mass of the people produced by acute distress; 
hopeless confusion of our artificial machinery in trade, in¬ 
dustry, and credit, ending in general bankruptcy,- collapse 
of the old states and their traditional state wisdom to such 
an extent that crowns will roll by dozens on the pavement 
and there will be nobody to pick them up; . .. only one 
result is absolutely certain; general weariness and the estab¬ 
lishment of the conditions for the ultimate victory of the work¬ 
ing class.'^ 

Referring to this prophesy in 1918, Lenin wrote: 'Some 
of Engels's predictions have turned out differently; and one 
could not expect the world and capitalism to have remained 
unchanged during thirty years of frenzied imperialist devel¬ 
opment. But what is most astonishing is that so many of 
Engels's predictions are turning out "to the letter". For 
Engels gave a perfectly exact class analysis, and classes and 
the relations between them have remained unchanged.'^ 

One more example. In 1887 Engels observed: 'Russia is 
the country which, I think, will soon play the most important 
part. . . We have all the elements of a Russian 1789, which 
will necessarily be followed by a 1793.'^ That Engels did not 
mean a simple repetition of the French Revolution of 1789 
is seen from what he said in 1881, namely: 'An event would 
happen in distant Petersburg which, may be after long and 
violent struggles, must ultimately and certainly lead to the 
establishment of a Russian Commune."'* 


^ Marx, Engels, Werke, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1962, Vol. 21, p. 350-51. 
^ V. I. Lenin, 'Prophetic Words', Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 495. 
^ Marx, Engels, op. cit., Vol. 19, pp. 114-15. 

Marx, Engels, On the Paris Commune, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 271. 
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Finally, in 1893 Engels made it plain that 'Russia is the 
France of this age. It legitimately holds the revolutionary 
initiative of new social reconstruction'.^ 

Many more examples could be cited to show the prognos¬ 
tic power of Marxism. And this power grew substantially 
after October 1917, when the theory of the revolutionary 
reconstruction of society began to be applied in practice. 
'We now have an opportunity,' Lenin said, "which rarely 
occurs in history of ascertaining the period necessary for 
bringing about radical social changes; we now see clearly 
what can be done in five years, and what requires much more 
time.'2 

This rare compound of analytical and transformative activ¬ 
ity, of prognosis and planning, set in motion a whole period 
of history in which conscious and planned construction turned 
the future into the present for our contemporaries. Though 
there have been faults and errors, it has yielded an outstand¬ 
ing result-a developed socialist society. And this activity 
continues. 

In the presence of a socialist world system, and with the 
growth of the communist movement and the spread of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism the prognostic power of this teaching conti¬ 
nues to increase, drawing added impulse from the construc¬ 
tive activity of incomparably broader social forces. A sizable 
contribution is being made by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, its analysis of world affairs and its assessments 
of the most probable course of events. The documents and 
resolutions of the 25th Congress of the CPSU (1976) and the 
more recent party congresses in socialist countries, like the 
various international conferences of communist parties, all 
testify to the vitality of the theory of scientific communism 
and to the validity of prognosis based on this theory.^ 


* Marx, Engels, Werke, Vol. 21, p. 488. 

^ V. I. Lenin, 'How We Should Reorganise the Workers' and Peas¬ 
ants' Inspection', Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 483. 

3 Soviet scholar R. I. Kosolapov notes rightly that the Marxian 
method of predicting the development of production relations is the 
same in the case of the passage from one social system to another 
and of any other more or less long phase of history. 'And, it seems,' 
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The Systems Approach 
and the Conceptual Approach 

The history of man's knowledge of nature and society 
shows clear evidence of cyclicity. This is consonant with the 
law of the passage of quantity into quality. The ascent to 
every next stage has been a result of synthesis, of a general¬ 
isation of knowledge gained in different fields of science. 
In the wake of this generalisation, done by outstanding 
thinkers, there follows the painstaking, day-to-day, far less 
brilliant labour of gathering and accumulating knowledge, 
fertilising the soil for experiments without which further pro¬ 
gress is impossible. 

This may be illustrated by comparing science with the 
storming of a building. Rushing the next storey, the attackers 
must clear all its rooms. They scatter, examining all nooks 
and corners. In the meantime, the advance unit begins the 
assault of the next storey. 

There is continuous occupation with detail, necessarily 
accompanied by specialisation. Without this subsequent 
synthesis is inconceivable. Yet specialisation is always isola¬ 
tion of a part from the whole (to some degree artificial), thus 
a violation of the essence of the object. The more specialisa¬ 
tion advances, the more acutely we feel the need for com¬ 
pounding knowledge, that is, treating objects or phenomena 
of nature and society as an organic whole. 

As things stand, the social organism has been divided up 
part for part by economists, jurists, philosophers, historians, 
sociologists, psychologists, linguists, and members of many 
other disciplines who, of course, collaborate, but in so doing 
jealously guard title to their particular sphere. At times 
specialisation reaches a point where the rare contacts be¬ 
tween adjacent fields of knowledge prevent us from seeing, 
much less thoroughly studying, the diverse and intricate 

he says, 'social scientists should concern themselves not with elegantly 
writing off as outdated the scientific methods Marx worked out for 
recognising in the present features of the future, but with mastering 
these methods and learning to use them skilfully in analysis of pres¬ 
ent-day problems.' {Oktyabr, No. 11, 1977, p. 168). 
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connections that constitute the essence no less than the 
structure, form, and function of phenomena. 

In his foreword to The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoyevsky 
wrily observed that these days everybody is eager to tie 
together the particulars and find at least some general sense 
in the universal senselessness. Einstein said the same thing 
of science: 'We are seeking for the simplest possible system 
of thought which will bind together the observed facts.'^ 
This eternal need for generalisation has become especially 
great in this age of scientific and technical revolution. And 
the social sciences appeared to have found an answer to it 
in the so-called theory of systems. 

An active exponent of this theory, US researcher Ervin 
Laszlo, in his A Strategy tor the Future,"^ offers prolific sub¬ 
stantiation for the 'systems' approach to the world and world 
order, buttressing it with prodigious explanations of the 
accruing advantages. The substance of the matter is this: to 
encompass the world as one whole and thus gain an oppor¬ 
tunity for more or less accurately foreseeing the prospects of 
its development, it must be approached as a system. Con¬ 
structing the future it is necessary to consider the interaction 
of the natural environment, the scientific-technical revolution, 
social flux, the battle of ideas, social psychology, and other 
like factors. 

At first glance, this method is attractive and promising. 
But look into Laszlo's train of thought. You will see that it 
revolves not on a systems approach, but merely on a syste¬ 
matic one. What he suggests is examining factors that in¬ 
fluence the construction of the future not as a unity but each 
separately in a definite order. As a result, passing from, say, 
the third or fifth factor to the next, he tends to forget the 
peculiarities of the first. The further he goes in his scrupu¬ 
lous consideration of detail, the more he forfeits of that all- 
encompassing, stereoscopic vision that is the heart and core 
of systems analysis. 

* Albert Einstein, The World As I See It, Bodley Head, London, 
1935, p. 140. 

^ See Ervin Laszlo, A Strategy tor the Future. The Systems Approach 
to World Order, George Braziller, New York, 1974. 
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This passion for being systematic leads to oversight of 
some of the effects of interaction and interinfluence on a 
system of many factors. Yet, in the long run, these effects 
are likely to cause substantial deviations. The rule is some¬ 
thing like that of science fiction: when a time machine takes 
someone far into the past, his actions, seemingly insignifi¬ 
cant, may lead to colossal alterations in the evolution of 
nature and society. 

It is impossible, some may say, to encompass all the inter¬ 
connections of the surrounding world. But the point is that 
not all need to be encompassed. There is a dependable and 
time-tested method of scientific search. All it requires is a 
general theory or concept, at least as a hypothesis, that would 
show the principle of the interconnection obtaining between 
the elements of the object and would establish their hierarchy. 

It is unlikely that Western political scientists are unaware 
of the need for such a concept and think that the systems 
theory is enough. Laszlo admits that social science needs a 
paradigm, but says that at present it has not come further 
than the pre-paradigm stage.* He says the present standard 
of social research is comparable to that of biology a century 
or half a century ago. 

But though drawing this pessimistic comparison, Laszlo 
gives to understand that things could be worse, because the 
desired paradigm may be obtained by means of the general 
systems theory. This theory infers that all phenomena, wheth¬ 
er of the animate or inanimate world, ultimately represent 
similar types of organisation in which qualitative char¬ 
acteristics may be expressed in quantitative terms. Hence, 
mathematics may be broadly used to resolve problems in 
every possible sphere of scientific knowledge. Hence, too, the 
(at least theoretically presumed) opportunity for producing 
magical formulas whereby-by merely inserting relevant data 
-the computer will yield a ready solution. 

^ For Western political scientists the term 'paradigm' is a synonym 
for superidea-that general concept whereby one could draw a more 
or less true picture of the contemporary world and anticipate its future 
development. 







That different systems have similar elements is undeniable. 
This is true of systems in disparate media-organic and inor¬ 
ganic nature, society, and so on. Precisely this enabled Marx 
and Engels to see the world as one whole, as a unity, and to 
ascribe universal character to materialist dialectics. 

The use of mathematical methods in social science, espe¬ 
cially in prognosis, has gained considerable ground in recent 
years. Attempts are being made, among other things, to pro¬ 
duce formalised models based on descriptions of various 
social processes (including international relations), on their 
quantification and inclusion in analytical procedures by means 
of forecasting methods such as extrapolation and imitation, 
the Delphi method, scenarios, and the like. 

Marx said 'science does not attain perfection until it suc¬ 
ceeds in employing mathematics'.*^ While heeding the pro¬ 
mises of specialists that cybernetics and mathematics will 
soon raise prognosis to awesome heights, we hold that mat¬ 
ters must not be reduced to formulas alone, and that room 
should be left for imagination and intuition, and for what 
may be called hunches and are, in effect, nothing but the 
fruit of experience. 

With or without mathematics, there have been a great 
many astonishingly correct predictions, and just as many 
inexplicable failures. Satirist Jonathan Swift in Gulliver's 
Travels, for example, which was published in 1726, guessed 
the existence of two Mars satellites with the unusually short 
periods of revolution of 10 and 21 V 2 hours. In 1877 they were, 
indeed, discovered, and their orbital periods proved to be 
7.6 and 30.4 hours. Many of the assumptions and predictions 
of H. G. Wells, Jules Verne, K. E. Tsiolkovsky, and others, 
proved true as well. 

Yet the list of failures is just as long. In 1902, for example. 
Harper’s Weekly denied the need for motor roads. Edison 
offered Henry Ford a job, provided he gave up his gas en¬ 
gine and devoted himself to something really worthwhile. 
Physicist Robert Andrew Millikan said in 1930 that no ener¬ 
gy on earth would enable man to split the atom. And so on. 

1 Vospomitianiya o K. Matkse i F. Engelse (Reminiscences of 
K. Marx and F. Engels), Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1956, p. 56. 
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By and large, however, in the realm of technical anticipa¬ 
tion valid predictions outnumber failures. Not so in the social 
sphere. As we have said, the forecasts of bourgeois thinkers 
concerning the revolutionary process are a succession of 
miscarriages. Because despite mathematical appurtenances 
and all sorts of formalised models (especially in the past 
decade), futurology is inspired and moved by the interests 
of capitalism. Many a futurist eager to please his masters asks 
not 'what will be?' but 'what do you wish should be?'^ 

In sum, significant though the general theory of systems 
and the relevant (but not necessarily concomitant) mathema¬ 
tical methods of prognosis may be, there is no trace in them 
of the concept or paradigm that would produce the design 
of the world and explain the sum of known factors and obser¬ 
vations. 

This does not go to say that futurists, and Western social 
scientists in general, lack at least some sort of a concept. 
All of them-some wittingly, others not-think in conceptual 
terms. Their concepts stem from their class orientation, which 
obliges them in all predictions-general and particular, social 
and technical, national, regional, and global-to provide for 
the preservation of capitalism. This, indeed, is the heart of 
the matter. 

In 1972 Herman Kahn and B. Bruce-Briggs published a 
book. Things to Come. Thinking About the Seventies and 
Eighties."^ It is an experiment in medium-term prognoses, 
complementing the well-known book of the same Kahn and 
co-author Anthony J. Wiener The Year 2000, which came out 
in 1967. This book of the stalwarts of futurology contains 
many interesting conclusions and observations. Typically, 

* British sociologist Fred L. Polak complains that in trying to lift 
the veil on the future Western sociology almost completely ignores 
'positive social aims'; the 'grand design' of the future is determined 
at the level of short-sighted politicians and the professional interests 
of the military staffs or of big business. 'At no time,' he writes, 'have 
we needed the help of social science more than in this era of unparal¬ 
leled affluence of prognostic means' (Polak, 'Towards the Goal of 
Goals'. In: Mankind 2000, Allen & Unwin, London, 1969, p. 320). 

^ Kahn and Bruce-Briggs, Things to Come, Macmillan, New York, 
1972. 
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however, its authors nearly always sidestep concepts such as 
capitalism and socialism, and their correlation and develop¬ 
ment prospects. Their analysis of the future does not admit 
of even the shadow of a doubt about the stability of the 
capitalist order. Their fertile imagination, which conjures the 
most astonishing changes under the impact of the scientific- 
technical revolution, the accumulation of scientific and tech¬ 
nical knowledge, industrialisation, modernisation, and the 
like, sheds all its exuberance when it comes to possible social 
changes. Even international relations are dealt with in terms 
and conceptions that, in effect, rule out the element of com¬ 
petition between social systems and reduce matters to a 
balance of states and their interaction on the international 
scene. 

The same approach is seen not only in general but also 
in specific prognoses-say, those related to the development 
of Japan or the United States-produced by staffs of insti¬ 
tutes or agencies commissioned by governments. They contain 
deep-going studies of a wide range of problems based on 
competent statistical material. Most of their conclusions are 
trustworthy. They are doubtless right in their description of 
what transport will look like in the United States ten years 
hence, or what dimensions investment will grow to in Japan, 
and the like. But they ignore the social changes that may be 
legitimately anticipated. In other words, they merely project 
into the future the whole system of present-day capitalist 
relations. 

But probably the most striking example of how futurists 
demonstratively ignore the social factor and-deliberately or 
unconsciously-base all their blueprints of the future on class 
prejudices is the recent prognosis for a term of as much as 
200 years by a group of Hudson Institute experts headed 
by Herman Kahn. Here the notions that may with some 
reservations be referred to the social sphere indicate that the 
future world will be more mechanistic and academic, that 
people will rely less on intuition and attach more significance 
to experience, that religion will dwindle to nought with the 
exception of mysticism, that culture will be more oriented 
on man's needs, that life will be more impersonal and less 
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communicative, that there will be upheavals accompanied by 
violence and peril to political freedoms, that there will be 
more authoritarianism, more interference by the state in the 
lives of citizens, more computerised spying, and so forthd 
Yet Kahn's scenario makes no provisions for change in the 
basic principles of the capitalist system. It says, for example, 
that in 2176 unemployment will mainly affect unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers. It says, too, that the average annual 
per capita income in the rich states of North America, West 
ern and Eastern Europe, Japan, Australia and Asia, and the 
countries of the Persian Gulf, will approach $40,000 (at 
the present rate of exchange), while in China, Korea, and 
Vietnam it will be close to $25,000, and in less economically 
developed countries, where it is now no more than $400, it 
may be $30,000. The scenario tops this with the prediction 
that in the 26 countries listed by the International Monetary 
Fund as failing to cope with their commitments, the annual 
per capita income will be $9,500. It remains for us to con¬ 
clude that the American futurists have projected for two 
centuries ahead the same abyss between the developed and 
economically backward countries that is a left-over from the 
disgraceful exploiting system of capitalism and constitutes 
one of the most acute problems of humanity today. 

Advertising the virtues of the systems theory, bourgeois 
sociologists are inclined to associate it with Auguste Comte 
and to oppose it to Marxism. Yet it was Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin who first gave a comprehensive picture of world phe¬ 
nomena as a unity and interdependence. Indeed, the systems 
approach flows from the principles of materialist dialectics. 

It is hardly right, however, to identify the methods of 
Marxist-Leninist theory with systems analysis, because they 
are incomparably richer in content, and their quintessence 
consists in conceptual approach to reality. 

Systems analysis is related to materialist dialectics as a 
special (or partial) theory is related to the general. The 
methodological function of systems analysis is usually con- 


^ See The Next 200 Years. A Scenario lor America and the World, 
Morrow, New York, 1976. 
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fined to the set of problems related to separate processes or 
to applied objectives, and particularly to exploring ways and 
means of controlling complex systems. But this difference 
between systems analysis and dialectical method, which in¬ 
vestigates general laws of the process of development, is no 
reason, of course, to oppose it to dialectics. 


The Decisive Impact 
of the Social Factor 

Seeing the world as a system, Marxism-Leninism shows the 
hierarchy of social and other values, emphasising the prima¬ 
cy of being over consciousness and the class struggle as the 
mover of social development. Hence, the single concept, the 
foundation for studies of present and future, regards the pres¬ 
ent epoch as an epoch of the revolutionary transformation 
of capitalism into socialism. 

In other words, top priority in the hierarchy of factors 
influencing the results of social development is given to the 
social factor. Accordingly, the following are the main tasks 
of effective prognosis: a) to determine the point in space or 
time of the world revolutionary process, which implies the 
sum-total of factors facilitating the disappearance of the old 
and appearance of the new social relations on a world scale; 
b) to determine the prospects of the socialist world; c) to 
evaluate the resources of capitalism and diagnose its crisis; 
d) to evaluate the general relation of world forces and the 
tendencies (or rates) governing its change. 

Certainly, prognosis can apply to particular problems as 
well. Take the all-important issues of our time, such as war 
and peace, energy resources, the population explosion, food 
shortages, environmental protection, and the gap between 
developed and economically underdeveloped countries. Many 
other matters could be added to this list-less acute in the 
present-day context, but meriting attention or likely to be¬ 
come important with the passage of time. 

It stands to reason that the specific properties of object 
or phenomenon predetermine the methods of prognosis. 
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Methods are bound to differ in such divergent areas as, say, 
economic development, technical progress, and population 
growth. In all cases, however, the social factor must hold 
pride of place. Any other approach is fraught with error. 

At first glance, this may sound like an overstatement. For 
are not questions of war and peace, for example, just as 
essential as possible social changes? It is, indeed, plain com¬ 
mon sense to assume that a universal conflagration is not 
unlikely if the world fails to stop the arms race and begin 
disarmament in the next twenty or thirty years, and if the 
stockpiling and proliferation of nuclear weapons continues, 
coupled with the development of still deadlier means of 
destruction. And once this conflagration breaks out all talk 
of social progress and of the prospects of different social 
systems will be meaningless. 

This is true. But that will be a course which will in general 
annul the need for prognosis. A natural disaster, too, may 
lead to a tragic end, for as Engels observed it is bound to 
come at some stage in the existence of the Earth and the 
solar system, unless, of course, humanity will by then learn 
some way of preparing itself for this day of reckoning. 

As we see, there are things that transcend the bounds of 
prognosis. But this should in no way interfere with the prog¬ 
nostic endeavours of science, much less condemh humanity 
to a passive waiting for doomsday. On the contrary, the peril 
of a cosmic disaster is a challenge we must try and meet by 
painstaking marshalling and activation of all protective re¬ 
sources. The conclusion drawn by the communist and work¬ 
ers' parties that another world war can be prevented is of 
tremendous significance. This conclusion, incidentally, reposes 
on analysis of the social factor and takes account of the much 
greater power of the forces acting for peace. 

The above is also applicable to other topics, such as energy 
and food. Studies of available energy resources and food 
stocks, coupled with a study of ways, means, and limits for 
increasing them, have, as we know, led to highly pessimis¬ 
tic conclusions with reference to the population explosion. 
Some maintain, among other things, that an extreme aggra¬ 
vation of the energy and food problems will increase the 
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danger of a nuclear war, a disaster that will make prognosis 
wholly senseless. It is likewise maintained that the widening 
gap between the economically more and less developed coun¬ 
tries, traceable chiefly to the imperialist policy of colonialism 
and neocolonialism, will finally disrupt and destroy the 
system of international relations, wiping out the mechanisms 
that could prevent an armed conflagration. 

These various constructions lead in the final analysis to 
one and the same thing. The answer, too, is the same: every¬ 
thing depends not on the problems as such, but on the 
world's reaction to them. And this reaction depends precisely 
on the social system reigning in the world or part of the 
world, and on its approach to the problems concerned. This 
above all will determine the energy and food situation, the 
chances of closing the gap between developed and economi¬ 
cally underdeveloped countries, and so on. 

This is why, while aware of the adverse effect of these 
problems on social development, Marxist-Leninist theory 
regards the latter as decisive for explaining the present and 
anticipating the future. 

This also applies to so important a factor as the scientific 
and technical revolution. Now that science has become an 
immediate productive force, the growth of scientific knowl¬ 
edge and the resulting development of new technology 
exercises a tremendous influence on the structures of pro¬ 
duction and thereby also-through intermediate stages-on 
the whole mode of life of society. This makes the scientific 
and technical revolution a force that may be justifiably 
described as forming the present and future. 

Hence the cardinal importance attached by Marxism- 
Leninism to exploring the specific features of the ongoing 
scientific and technical revolution and its links with the 
social revolution. Hence, too, the need for reckoning with 
this factor in planning and prognosis. 

The universal nature of scientific and technical progress 
and the in some ways similar methods of furthering it irres¬ 
pective of social system have led bourgeois ideologists 
mistakenly to assume that the scientific-technical revolution 
will help overcome the class antagonisms of capitalism and 
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establish 'paradise on earth' without a socialist revolution. 
Nothing could serve the ideological needs of the bourgeoisie 
more effectively than this assumption, and it wasted no time 
to exploit its subservient propaganda machine to give it the 
look of an incontestable and obvious verity. It was this 
exaggeration of the role of the scientific-technical revolution, 
which was expected to eliminate (or at least weaken) the class 
struggle and give capitalism a credible future, that led to the 
coinage of such concepts as 'postindustrial society', 'techne- 
tronic era', and the like. 

The future that is being 'designed' by futurologists reposes 
95 per cent on the claim that scientific-technical revolu¬ 
tion is socially and politically inert, and that it has 'primacy' 
over social revolution. And one of the most widely invoked 
arguments is that none other than Marx had first proved that 
it is the development of the productive forces which leads to 
change in relations of production, not vice versa. Conse¬ 
quently, they say, Marxists who negate the 'primacy' of 
scientific-technical revolution are, in effect, contradicting 
themselves or revising their doctrine to suit political ends. 

These arguments stem either from theoretical guile or in¬ 
comprehension of historical materialism. 

To begin with, the productive forces are not identical to 
scientific-technical revolution; these two conceptions have 
different magnitude and volume, and approach the subject 
on different planes. 

But that is not the main thing, for the process of develop¬ 
ment of the modern productive forces may, indeed, with 
certain reservations, be identified with scientific-technical 
revolution. What enters the breach then is the all-important 
postulate of historical materialism that progress of the pro¬ 
ductive forces exercises its revolutionising influence not 
directly, but through the struggle of the classes. It demon¬ 
strates the antiquation of the existing relations of production 
and their inability to continue serving as the form of devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces. It identifies the class called 
upon to become the leading social force in laying the new 
economic basis and shaping the corresponding political and 
ideological superstructure. 
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Technical innovations do, indeed, pave the way for 
changes in the social order. But the changes are performed 
by people, not machines.^ 

These elementary facts put the record straight: the scien¬ 
tific-technical and the social revolutions are not rivals, as 
bourgeois sociologists would have us believe. They are allies. 
And the ongoing scientific and technical revolution sets the 
compelling demand of replacing capitalist with socialist rela¬ 
tions of production. 

In other words, the guile (or in the case of some, honest 
misapprehension) of bourgeois sociologists builds on a 'slight' 
misrepresentation; that the postwar scientific-technical revo¬ 
lution requires not a socialist but some other social order. 

Below we shall try to show that other arguments in favour 
of the 'primacy' of the scientific-technical over the social 
factor do not stand up to serious criticism either. 

Recognition of the decisive part of social change in shap¬ 
ing the future compels us to define the volume and content 
of the relevant fundamental conceptions. 

By 'world revolutionary process' we mean all changes that 
ultimately lead to the transformation of capitalist into so¬ 
cialist social relations. This naturally includes not only the 
deliberate transformative activity of the progressive forces, 
but also all objective phenomena furthering the spread and 
consolidation of socialism. 

Such fundamental conceptions as 'world socialism' and 
'world capitalism' connote not simply the relevant group of 
states, but also the entire arsenal and cumulative resources 


* Stressing the revolutionising influence of the scientific and tech¬ 
nical revolution, Soviet scholar E. Arab-Ogly writes that 'the technolog¬ 
ical revolution of our age has social consequences of far greater 
significance than the political events of 1968 in France or the United 
States and that atomic energy and computers, space rockets and arti¬ 
ficial satellites are revolutionists of a more dangerous character than 
Reich, Roszak, Revel or all put together'. (E, Arab-Ogly, In the Fore¬ 
casters' Maze, pp. 184-85.) The thought is right, though not quite 
rightly put: the 1968 events are also a social consequence of the 
scientific-technical revolution in the confines of capitalist property and 
the capitalist mode of production. 
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of the one and the other system. By 'world socialism' we 
mean a) the socialist countries; b) the socialist-oriented coun¬ 
tries; c) the communist movement; d) other political forces 
working for the establishment of the socialist system; e) the 
level of unity of the revolutionary forces and their interac¬ 
tion with other social groups and political movements. Also 
included is the influence of the scientific socialist ideology on 
working people-an element that is hard to evaluate, but 
important. 

Accordingly, the conception 'world capitalism' includes 
not only the group of developed imperialist states, but also 
countries with poorly developed economies wholly or mainly 
oriented on capitalism, various conservative and reactionary 
political movements, their interaction, the ideological in¬ 
fluence of the present-day bourgeoisie on the masses, and 
so on. 

Another group of conceptions is related to the world 
systems of states which, for the sake of brevity, we have 
simply called systems. This applies to the socialist world 
system and the capitalist world system. The former encom¬ 
passes the 15 countries that follow the socialist road under 
leadership of communist and workers' parties. As for the 
latter, in Marxist literature the term 'capitalist world system' 
means the same as the term 'world capitalism'. While I do 
not wish to impose my viewpoint on this score, I shall use 
the term 'capitalist world system' to denote not the functional 
aspects of the capitalist mode of production, but precisely 
the aggregate of states in which the capitalist system is the 
reigning system. 

Now the term 'socialist community' has been long in use 
and connotes the group of socialist countries belonging to 
the Warsaw Treaty or the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance, or to both. There is no counterpart to denote the 
capitalist countries, save the Atlantic community, which 
stands for the group of states in the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Both conceptions may evidently be identified with group 
alliances in the framework of the two main systems of states. 

As for the term 'third world', it is an unfortunate one, as 
I see it, and I propose to prove this in the fourth chapter. 
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A Historical Analogy 


If anyone were to count the votes for and against the use 
of historical analogies, the objections would probably out¬ 
number the praise. But analogy was and still is one of the 
principal tools in the none too rich arsenal of prognostic 
methods. It is therefore worth using though, with the due 
reservations. 1 

On 30 January 1649, after two sanguinary civil wars. King 
Charles I of Britain was beheaded. Sausage-makers and 
brewers, as the nobility contemptuously called the rising 
bourgeoisie and new gentry, gained the upper hand over the 
time-hallowed monarchy and set about creating their own 
order. In 1653 the Presbyterians and the Independents, acting 
on their behalf, dissolved the Long Parliament and vested 
dictatorial powers in their leader, Oliver Cromwell, in order 
to suppress the commonalty fighting under the banner of the 
revolution in the hope of radical improvements. The Lord- 
Protector suppressed the Levellers and Diggers, overcame 
the rebellious Irish and Scots, repulsed feudal Europe, which 
sought to restore the monarchy in the British Isles, and at 
once consolidated Britain's supremacy on the seas. The Stuart 
restoration and thereupon the Glorious Revolution that put 
William of Orange on the British throne, did not affect the 
outcome of the British bourgeois revolution, which ushered 
in a new-capitalist-era in world history. 

One and a half centuries had to pass, however, before the 
principles of the new system were arranged in a more or less 
comprehensive ideological framework. This resulted from 
the war of liberation fought by Britain's American colonies, 
which issued the Declaration of Independence. Franklin, 
Jefferson, Adams, and the other fathers of the United States 
Constitution drew on the ideas of Rousseau, Montesquieu, 

1 'The thing that hath been', says the Ecclesiastes, 'it is that which 
shall be; and that which is done is that which shall be done: and 
there is no new thing under the Sun.' In actual fact nothing in history 
repeats itself in detail, but the process of history continuously repro¬ 
duces situations that resemble one another, because it develops in 
similar forms. Hence, analogy is possible. 
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Helvetius, Holbach, and Diderot, the great constellation of 
French humanists and educators. 

Thirteen years later, their ideas materialised in the French 
Revolution. On 14 July 1789 the rebellious people of Paris 
stormed the Bastille, symbol of French absolutism, and on 
26 August the Constitutional Assembly adopted the Decla¬ 
ration of the Rights of Man and Citizen. The convocation of 
the Convent and proclamation of a republic, the execution 
of Louis XVI, the break between the Gironde and the Moun¬ 
tain, which led to the revolutionary dictatorship of the Jaco¬ 
bins under Robespierre, the abortive moves of the champions 
of the plebs-the 'furious', the Hebertists of Pere Duchesne, 
the Babouvists, the Thermidor, the Directory, the Consulate 
and, finally, the 18th Brumaire of Bonaparte-this dramatic 
revolutionary epic drawn out over ten years shook Europe 
to its foundations. And though the monarchs of the Holy 
Alliance managed to hang on to their thrones and to saddle 
France with the Bourbon restoration, the mighty stimulus 
given to capitalism by the bourgeois French Revolution could 
no longer be extinguished. 

The new system, which stood before the world in the garb 
of the antique tyrant fighter with in one hand the motto of 
Abbot Sieyes, 'peace to the huts, war to the palaces', and 
in the other the Code Napoleon, was heartily applauded by 
the intellectual, foremost part of society and reviled by the 
aristocratic riff-raff. Only a few penetrating minds could 
guess at that time that the whole thing amounted to a mere 
substitution of one form of exploiting labour by another. It 
had seemed that an era of universal prosperity, freedom, 
equality, and fraternity had at last come into the world. 
Every true patriot cherishing the wellbeing of his country 
and responsive to the hopes of the misery-ridden commoners 
was eager to give his life for these aims, as were the Decem¬ 
brists, a group of Russian revolutionary aristocrats executed 
after a rising in St. Petersburg on 14 December 1825. 

The British and French experience was a model for all. 
Recalling the executed monarchs Charles I and Louis XVI, 
Heine predicted the same fate for his own ruler, and seized on 
the opportunity to mock the sentimentality of his countrymen: 
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The royal carriage will be harnessed six-in-hand. 

The horses decked in funeral trappings grand, 

A weeping coachman seated with a whip... 

So to the scaffold, on his final trip 
The German Kaiser one fine day will go. 

But this did not come about. Not because the German 
Kaisers had consented to introduce a new order, but because 
here history accomplished its business in a slightly different 
way. While the wily Metternich was busy building the Holy 
Alliance and scheming against the new-born bourgeois repub¬ 
lics in an attempt to prevent the spread of the revolutionary 
'plague', the irreversible process of disintegration gripped 
the feudal structures within the monarchies. The ruling class 
resisted stubbornly. Part of it rejected all concessions and 
compromises out of hand, and was poised to drown Europe 
in blood just to retain its grip on power. Its more far-sighted 
brethren, on the other hand, saw that their cause was lost 
and tried to adapt to the changing world. They sank roots 
in the new system and sought to salvage what could still be 
salvaged at the price of alliance between the aristocracy that 
was losing wealth and the newly rich, who were swimming 
in money. The feudal class called them liberals, traitors, and 
turncoats, but it was they who for still some time held up 
the course of revolution. Only for a time, of course, because, 
first, revolutionary ideas spread from country to country and 
all Europe became a field of class battles, which were espe¬ 
cially violent in 1830, 1848, and 1871; second, in all coun¬ 
tries the bourgeoisie sought compromises and deals with the 
landowning gentry in order to suppress the growing move¬ 
ment of the proletariat and prevent eruptions of civil war; 
third, the relation of world forces kept changing steadily in 
favour of capitalism. 

The cumulative result secured ever quicker and easier vic¬ 
tories for capitalism in each succesive country. The capital¬ 
ist system became a practically all-embracing world system. 

The general course of events followed this universal pat¬ 
tern: a breach at one point, where the contradictions of the 
old social system were especially acute and where, for var- 
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ious reasons, the revolutionary movement was more advanced; 
defence of the bastion of revolution with international 
support; a more or less drawn-out passage by one country 
after another to the new system at the price of sharp class 
confrontations, and, finally, a gradual change in the world 
balance of forces, followed by swift consolidation of the new 
system and its growth into the predominant world system. 

Then came a new epoch-that of the assertion of socialism: 
the breaching of the capitalist chain in October 1917; the 
arduous struggle in defence of the revolution and the laying 
of foundations for a new society,- the revolutionary wave 
that rose during the liberation struggle of the peoples against 
fascism, and the emergence of a group of socialist states in 
Europe and Asia, followed by the first socialist revolution in 
Latin America; adoption of socialism as their aim by a num¬ 
ber of countries that had shaken off colonial dependence; 
finally, a steady change of the general relation of world 
forces in favour of socialism. 

It stands to reason that, for all their similarity, the revo¬ 
lutionary processes were fundamentally distinctive. The pas¬ 
sage from feudalism to capitalism was confined to the frame¬ 
work of similar, related social and political structures. The 
change mainly concerned the form of exploitation. The pas¬ 
sage from capitalism to socialism, on the other hand, is a 
change to a qualitatively new social structure that rules out 
exploitation of man by man and nation by nation, and paves 
the way to complete social equality and other communist 
principles. But this difference in the content of the revo¬ 
lutionary processes does not, as we see, eradicate a certain 
similarity of form or, more precisely, in the order of devel¬ 
opment. The reasons are understandable: the bourgeois and 
the socialist revolutions occur in conditions of the same type- 
in the setting of national states and their interaction in the 
framework of the world community. 

Despite the different situations in, say, 1815 and 1945, one 
is tempted to compare the Holy Alliance, formed after the 
Napoleonic wars to head off the revolutionary movement, 
with the North Atlantic Alliance formed for the same purpose 
after the Second World War. There are many similar direct 
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analogies as concerns Europe and, for that matter, the world 
as a whole. But things are not entirely the same as far as 
the revolutionary process in the formerly colonial countries 
is concerned. In the nineteenth century the latter were, in 
effect, switched out of the political events that were shaping 
the future world. Most of the Asian and African (and to a 
less extent Latin American) countries had by then already 
fallen, or would soon fall, victim to imperialist enslavement. 
Any analogy with the present unique (in form, as well as 
content) process in which national liberation intertwines 
with social revolution, would, therefore, be highly tenuous. 

Given all these reservations, the analogy drawn above 
helps round out the idea of the historical stage of transition 
from capitalism to socialism in which the world is involved 
at present. But it can do no more than round it out. To 
gauge the coordinates in the development of the world, we 
must first of all evaluate the resources and prospects of the 
two social systems and measure their capacity for solving 
the vital problems facing mankind at the turn of the second 
and third millennia. It is to this topic that we have applied 
ourselves in the rest of this book. But before we begin, here 
is a general assessment of socialism's advance. 

From Capitalism to Socialism 

Every historical process has temporary recessions, inter¬ 
ruptions, and departures fropi the regular pattern. The mo¬ 
tion of history may be likened to the most intricate forms of 
the motion of matter and least of all to its straightforward 
mechanical form. This makes it hard to locate the where¬ 
abouts of society along the capitalism-socialism axis. More, 
the zigzags that occur at different points breed vain hopes 
among those clinging to the past and doubt and disappoint¬ 
ment in the midst of the revolutionaries. 

The chances for incorrect evaluations are inversely pro¬ 
portional to the historical time taken by the process. The 
60-odd years since the October Revolution of 1917 enable 
us to see the dominant trend of social development as clearly 
as we see the trail left by a jet engine in the clear sky. 
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The successes of socialism are best expressed in the socialist 
world system's growing share of world industrial and agri¬ 
cultural output. 

In the beginning of 1977 the area of the socialist countries 
totalled 35.4 million sq km, and their population-1,319 mil¬ 
lion (including the 25 million sq km and 376 million popula¬ 
tion of the CMEA countries). In percentages of the world 
figures the share of the socialist countries was: 



All socialist countries 

CMEA 

countries 


1960 

1970 

1976 

1976 

Area 

25.9 

25.9 


18.5 

Population 

34 

33 

33 

9.3 

National income 

33 

33 

33 

25 

Industrial output (total) 
Electric power (gross 

36 

38 

over 40 

33 

output) 

21 

22 

24 

21.6 

Oil 

16 

17 

23 

18.9 

Natural gas 

Coal (in conventional 

12 

22 

30 

26.2 

units) 

49 

49 

51 

31.5 

Steel 

31 

30 

35 

29.4 

Mineral fertiliser 
Synthetic tars and 

24 

34 

41 

34.3 

plastics 

9 

10 

13* 

11.7 

Chemical Gbre 

17 

16 

18 

17.3 

Automobiles 

4.8 

5.6 

8.3 

7.3 

Cement 

28 

28 

32 

27 

Cotton textiles 

35 

41 

46 

18.8 

Sugar, refined 

Grain and leguminous 

30 

31 

27* 

22.9 

crops 

35 

38 

39 

20 

Wheat 

43 

48 

42 

30.8 

Cotton fibre 

28 

35 

41 

22 

Flax fibre 

78 

90 

89* 

81 


• in 1975 


4 * 
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This table may be examined from different angles. Here, 
we want to call attention to just one point: the share of the 
socialist system in world output has been growing contin¬ 
uously. This is due chiefly to an intensive factor-higher 
rates of economic growth. 

Take the five years of 1971-75: the national income of the 
CMEA countries climbed 36 per cent, that of the EEC coun¬ 
tries 12 per cent, the United States 13, and Japan 30 per cent. 
The average annual rate of accretion in per cent was: 



1966-70 

1971-75 

CMEA member-countries* 

7.4 

6.4 

Bulgaria 

8.8 

7.8 

German Democratic Republic 

5.2 

5.4 

Mongolian People's Republic 

4.3 

6.7 

Poland 

6.0 

9.8 

Romania 

7.6 

11.3 

USSR 

7.8 

5.7 

Czechoslovakia 

6.9 

5.5 

Y ugoslavia 

5.9 

5.8 

EEC member-countries 

4.7 

2.3 

Great Britain 

2.0 

1.8 

France 

5.8 

3.5 

Federal Republic of Germany 

4.8 

1.3 

Italy 

6.9 

2.2 

USA 

3.7 

2.5 

Japan 

12.9 

5.4 

Canada 

5.1 

4.5 


* Based on Statistichesky ezhegodnik stran-chlenov SEV v 1976 
godu (Statistical year-book of CMEA member-countries in 1976), Sta- 
tistika Publishers, Moscow, pp. 21-28. 
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The table shows the clearly superior development rates 
of the socialist countries.^ True, the average annual accre¬ 
tion of national income in the USSR is declining. This is due 
chiefly to the specific objectives of the present stage (the con¬ 
centration on raising efficiency of production and quality of 
products, elimination of disproportions created in the dec¬ 
ades of rapid growth and under the broad investment pro¬ 
gramme). Be sides, economic growth is not an aim in itself. 
In the planned socialist economy its pace is set by the r ational 
relation of available reso urces (including manpower) to th e 
needs~gf sudeiy ' (includin g tfip f-nnt-innnng ricp of livin g 
standards and improvement of the socialist way of life). 

The continuously growing share of the socialist countries 
in the world economy is the most graphic, but by no means 
the only, evidence of the new social system's advancement. 
No less important an indicator is the level of maturity in all 
social areas. Cardinal significance attaches to the fact that 
developed socialist society has been built in the Soviet Union, 
and that the same objective has been put on the order of the 
day in a large group of other countries. 

Even now, when developed socialism has only begun to 
shape itself on a world scale and there is scientific discussion 
of its content, criteria, and place in history (in relation to 
the early stages of socialist development, on the one hand, 
and to communism, on the other), two essential consequences 
of this product of the revolutionary process- the national 
and the international-have come into evidence. 

Marx and Lenin predicted that from the moment when 
socialism begins developing on its own basis, the velocity 
and quality of social progress would rise spectacularly. 
Developed socialism is, in a broad sense, the own basis of 


* Japan is an exception. But it is not the purpose of this study 
to explain the reasons behind the high growth rates of the Japanese 
economy. Most experts hold that they will not last and will finally 
balance with those of other developed capitalist countries. In any case, 
exceptions only prove the rule, and the Japanese phenomenon cannot 
disprove the general conclusion that the socialist system generates 
superior development rates. 
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the new social system. And there is every reason to expect 
that in the years and decades to come it will unfold its con¬ 
structive powers to the full, securing a steady advance to 
communism. 

The other cardinal effect of our entering the stage of 
developed socialism is connected with the influence oi the 
socialist system on the world revolutionary process. 

Since the day of its victory, the working class has influ¬ 
enced world events mainly by its force of example (limited by 
the degree of maturity of the new society). A social system 
needs a certain time to find optimum solutions in designing 
all areas of society, to shape its institutions, and to foster 
new traditions in the public mind. Socialism is no exception, 
though, as experience shows, its 'ripening' is far more rapid 
than that of the preceding socio-economic systems (recall the 
state of capitalism in the mid-nineteenth century or 60 years 
after the bourgeois French Revolution). And, certainly, now 
that socialist society has reached maturity and can display 
all its potentialities, its force of example will increase greatly. 

Developed socialism has forged international relations of 
a new type. Recent years have seen progressive economic 
integration of the socialist countries, eminent successes of 
their agreed foreign policy, and a broadening of bilateral 
and multilateral cooperation in the ideological, scientific, and 
cultural fields. 

The thesis drawn in the Central Committee Report to the 
25th Congress of the CPSU (1976) that the gradual conver¬ 
gence of socialist countries is an objective law-governed 
process is of fundamental significance. It concerns a qualita¬ 
tively new stage of cooperation between the socialist coun¬ 
tries, marked by greater community in policy, economy, and 
social life, closer interaction between their ruling communist 
parties and between governments, and broader communica¬ 
tion between their peoples. 

'The convergence process has nothing in common with any 
unification or standardisation of social patterns. On the con¬ 
trary, it begins precisely in the mature stage of socialism 
with all its variety and wealth of socialist forms as created 
by different nations. True convergence of nations is achieved 
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exclusively on the basis of their prosperity and as a result 
of free and equal cooperation. 

China's development followed a course contrary to the 
general tendency. The permanent 'cultural revolution' inside 
the country, coupled with rabid militarism, deformed the 
institutions created by the revolution in 1949, and impeded 
solution of vital economic and social problems. The tremen¬ 
dous harm done to the country's development was officially 
admitted in Hua Guofeng's report to the National Assembly 
in March 1978. 

The Chinese Communists, the working class, and other 
working people of that great country, will finally find their 
way out of the long-drawn political crisis. Besides, despite 
the serious damage it has inflicted on the revolutionary 
movement, Peking's policy has failed to prevent, as the im¬ 
perialist powers had hoped, the general change of the rela¬ 
tion of forces in favour of peace and socialism. 

The socialist system has grown stronger. The positions of 
world socialism continue to broaden. A number of the coun¬ 
tries that gained independence as a result of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the imperialist colonial system has opted for the so¬ 
cialist orientation and declared the aim of building socialist 
society. 

The socialist orientation or non-capitalist way is conceived 
differently from country to country. Some concepts are more 
or less detailed systems, others are confined to general for¬ 
mulas. Some draw more and others less on the principles of 
scientific socialism and the existing socialist experience. Some 
are eclectical, with religious overtones, and try to reconcile 
socialist and capitalist principles. The correlation of socialist 
ideas and social practice, too, differs from country to coun¬ 
try. Not always is there the due consistency in putting pro¬ 
claimed slogans and programmes into effect. 

It is hard, however, to overestimate the significance of the 
fact that an ever greater number of nations and political 
movements see the only possible way to progress for their 
countries in socialising the basic means of production, in 
economic planning, cultural revolution, political enlighten¬ 
ment, and involvement of the masses in building a new so- 
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ciety. The divergent doctrines of socialist orientation and the 
corresponding practices will evidently continue to evolution- 
ise as the political consciousness of the working classes 
progresses and the determination crystallises to deepen social 
reforms in the teeth of resistance by local reactionaries and 
imperialism. 

Revolutionary forces are also gathering strength in the 
developed capitalist countries. This has doubled the influ¬ 
ence of communist and workers' parties. Many of them, such 
as those in Italy, France, Finland, Japan, India, Portugal, and 
Denmark, have grown into mass parties and make a strong 
impression on the political scene in their own countries and 
the rest of the world. 

The leftward swing of the masses has affected the social- 
democratic movement. It is beginning to feel the futility of 
the course wholly oriented on class cooperation with the big 
bourgeoisie which greatly resembles the policy of conserva¬ 
tive parties. Neither can the social-democratic ideologues 
avoid drawing far-reaching conclusions from the deep and 
dragged-out crisis gripping all areas of capitalist society. 
Echoes of this are heard in the following words of Josef 
Hindels, a prominent theorist of the Socialist Party of Austria: 
'Latter-day capitalism has reached its limits and feels itself 
in danger of decline, because it is incapable of solving the 
problem of the future. This social system has got to be over¬ 
come, instead of trying again and again to patch it up.'^ 

The programmes of many social-democratic parties have 
even more articulate formulas concerning the necessity for 
socialising the basic means of production and for other so¬ 
cialist transformations. This is clear evidence of evolution 
on the theoretical plane. On the political plane there are good 
prospects, in some countries, of cooperation between So¬ 
cialists and Communists on the basis of a common govern¬ 
ment programme. 

The features of the capitalist economy that Lenin described 
as material preparation for socialism have grown more 
pronounced in the past few decades. Production has become 
more concentrated, the state sector has grown, and so has 

* Die Zukunit, February 1975, p. 26. 
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regulation by the state (including attempts at programming 
growth of the key economic branches). The strong pressure 
of the working-class movement and largely the example of 
the socialist countries have set in motion a system of labour 
protection. Cumulatively, this reflects the forced adaptation 
of monopoly capital to the demands of the revolutionary 
epoch. 

Yet Lenin's criticism of reformists who fifty years ago 
tried to pass off as socialism any and all elements heralding 
the future is as valid as ever. So long as the chief issue, that 
of power, remains unsettled, there also remains private prop¬ 
erty, the foundation of capitalism. More, it continues its 
growth, the gulf between monopoly wealth and wage labour 
poverty continues to widen, and state policy continues to 
serve the interests of the bourgeoisie. 

World socialism's advance to new frontiers is also clearly 
evident in the field of international relations. Many of the 
principles and slogans advanced by Communists (and bit¬ 
terly resisted) since the October Revolution have now been 
officially recognised in international law as inviolable norms. 
This applies first of all to the principle of the self-determi¬ 
nation of nations, the sovereign right of every nation to 
establish its own statehood, its right to the country's natural 
wealth, and to a social system of its own choosing. 

This applies, too, to Lenin's principle of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence as the only possible norm of relations between states 
in this transitional revolutionary epoch. A prominent and 
special part in this gain of the forces of peace and progress 
belongs to the Peace Programme advanced by the 24th (1971) 
and extended by the 25th (1976) congresses of the CPSU, 
and to the purposeful and coordinated policy of the countries 
of the socialist community. 

There is ample evidence of the benign influence of social¬ 
ist ideas, and ever more visible evidence of the need for 
further socialisation of international relations. Certainly, 
many of the burning problems facing the modern world 
today can be tackled now through constructive international 
cooperation in the framework of the peaceful coexistence 
principles, such as the problem of preventing a total nuclear 
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conflagration, maintenance and consolidation of peace, de¬ 
pendable security systems on continents and in the world as 
a whole, elimination of the backwardness of countries with 
poorly developed economies, environmental protection, regu¬ 
lation of the reserves of raw materials and energy, collective 
development of oceans and outer space, eradication of hun¬ 
ger and disease, and others. 

It is as plain, however, that a complete and final solution 
of these problems is a long-term proposition, and that the 
decisive part here belongs to socialism and socialism alone, 
that is, to socialist methods of international cooperation. 

One other testimonial to the progress of world socialism 
is the reflection of ongoing processes in the world of ideas. 
There are still politicians who blame their countries' difficul¬ 
ties not on a shortage, but on an excess (!) of socialism. And 
there are those who are still plotting a military solution of 
the historical contention between capitalism and socialism, 
not loath to again try and prevent history from following its 
course and, if nothing comes of it, at least to mark the demise 
of capitalism with nuclear pyrotechnics. 

But the main echelon of capitalist ideology is seeking to 
adapt to the changing world-on the assumption, of course, 
that this will hold up the pillars of the system it has set out 
to safeguard. The thing that strikes the eye here is that in 
futurist prognoses the future society is given all kinds of 
names save one-'capitalistic'. In reference to the present, 
too, preference is given not to the term 'bourgeois democ¬ 
racy', but to 'pluralism'. This shows that the very words 
'capitalism' and 'bourgeoisie' are distasteful to the partisans 
of the old world. This brings to mind the adage that an army 
afraid of inscribing its true aims on its banners has, in effect, 
already admitted defeat. 

And one more point. Criticising socialism, bourgeois 
ideologists nowadays prefer to counter it not with capitalist 
principles but a 'democratic socialism', a distorted image of 
the new society or camouflaged form of the old. As a last 
resort they assess the present state of affairs in socialist coun¬ 
tries from the angle of communistic ideals, and on these 
grounds enumerate deficiencies. 
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Leaving aside the duplicity of these methods, they plainly 
reveal an absence of ideals that could offset the power of 
attraction exercised by existing socialism. This is why they 
are compelled to refer to their own greatly dressed-up past 
or to a future that is not their own. 

Yet, with each new spiral of the historical process con¬ 
cepts consoling to the ear of monopoly are preached with 
less and less conviction. Faith in capitalism's survival is 
waning among even its most faithful supporters. With but 
rare exceptions, those who use their brains are coming to 
see that socialism is the common future of developed and 
developing, big and small. Western and Eastern, countries. 

It is this dawning truth that pushes to the forefront the 
question of what the roads to socialism can be in our time, 
and what are the possible and desirable forms of socialist 
society's economic and political system. Revolution or re¬ 
form, freedom or equality, democratic centralism or plura¬ 
lism, uniformity or variety-all this has become an object of 
heated debate, inasmuch as the different social strata, seeking 
to adapt to the trends of the age, to find their place in the 
world to come, reflect their interests in corresponding doc¬ 
trines, giving their own, arbitrary interpretations to the princi¬ 
ples of socialism. One might say with some reservations that 
problems related to the socialist future are gradually be¬ 
coming the main field of battle in the ideological contest 
between revolutionary and conservative forces. 

The development of society since October 1917 shows, by 
and large, that despite the complexity of the revolutionary 
process, marked by acute struggle and by high and low tides, 
socialism is steadily gaining strength, expanding its influ¬ 
ence, ranging farther and farther afield, and growing more 
and more mature. 

In each stage of history, classes, parties, and their ideolo¬ 
gues seek to apprehend the course of events, to get their 
bearings in time, and to understand what point of the revo¬ 
lutionary process individual countries and the world as a 
whole have reached at a given moment. On this plane, the 
25th Congress of the CPSU is of great importance. Its anal¬ 
ysis of the achievements and prospects of the Soviet Union, 
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its analysis of the world situation, coupled with the analyses 
of congresses of other fraternal parties and of international 
communist conferences, shows that humanity's advance to 
socialism cannot be reversed. 

'It is farthest from the Communists' mind,' Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev stressed in his report to the Congress, 'to predict an 
"automatic collapse" of capitalism. It still has considerable 
reserves. Yet the developments of recent years forcefully 
confirm that capitalism is a society without a future.'‘ 


‘ Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress ot the CPSU, Novosti 
Press Agency, Moscow, 1976, p. 34. 
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II. THE SOCIALIST SYSTEM: 
ACHIEVEMENTS, PROBLEMS, HORIZONS 


Progress Rates and Efficiency 

The socialist states are the pivot of world socialism. 
Inasmuch as they represent a social order founded on the 
ideas and principles of scientific communism that order is 
conventionally known as real (or existing) socialism. 

A few words about this concept, for it is not always rightly 
interpreted by our opponents. Some think it is meant to say 
that socialism exists exclusively in the Soviet Union and the 
other countries of the socialist community. What it really 
stands for is the practice and life of the socialist idea, irres¬ 
pective of whether the attitude to the methods of its mate¬ 
rialisation is positive, negative, or modified by certain reser¬ 
vations. 

Since the socialist system is the pivotal component of 
world socialism, the latter's perspective depends first and 
foremost on the state and perspective of the socialist com¬ 
munity. It is decisive in changing the general relation of 
forces, without which the passage to socialism could be de¬ 
layed many dozens of years in some countries. 

The rates and character of the revolutionary process depend 
largely on the socialist countries' ability to consolidate their 
achievements in all areas of society, to enlarge on them in 
line with the targets of their long-term plans, to overcome 
the weak spots in the economy, and thereby continuously to 
demonstrate the advantages of socialism. 

In the previous chapter we showed the socialist countries' 
superior economic growth rates. We showed that their stabil¬ 
ity proved the factors behind this superiority to be neither 
fortuitous nor transient. Higher growth rates prevailed in 
almost all the sixty years since the founding of the Soviet 
state, with national income increasing 65-fold-and this de¬ 
spite the twenty years that went to wars and to rehabilitating 
the war-ravaged economy. They prevailed in a large group 
of other countries throughout the thirty years of their devel- 
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opment on socialist lines. And the same tendency will pre¬ 
vail in the future. 

Under state economic development plans for 1976-80 
national income in the CMEA countries is to rise 40-45 per 
cent in Bulgaria, 30-32 Hungary, 27-30 German Democratic 
Republic, 37-41 Mongolia, 40-42 Poland, 61-68.5 Romania, 
26 USSR, and 27-29 Czechoslovakia.^ National income growth 
in Vietnam is expected to be 84-92 per cent, and in Albania 
38-40. 

It will not be amiss to elaborate on these figures. To begin 
with, the difference in economic growth rates of individual 
socialist countries is due to the diversity of national condi¬ 
tions and especially to the state of their economy when they 
embarked on socialism. Needless to say, the accretion depends 
substantially on the scale of home production. 

Besides, for the planned socialist economy high growth 
rates are not an aim in itself: growth is geared to the objec¬ 
tive correlation of resources and rational needs, population 
growth, and the gradual resolution of the increasingly in¬ 
tricate social problems posed by the reconstruction of society. 

Furthermore, economic development in specific periods 
may be affected by accidental or next to unpredictable 
factors: natural disasters (especially droughts and floods), 
international crises requiring emergency security measures, 
flaws in planning or management, and the periodically inevi¬ 
table large-scale recasting of management techniques to suit, 
say, passage from extensive to intensive production or renewal 
or modernisation of basic plant. 

But no matter how different the economic growth rates 
are from country to country and period to period, socialism's 
general advantage over capitalism is incontestable. Nor is it 
necessarily one of mere quantity. In contrast to the capital¬ 
ist economic system, the socialist economy is not subject to 
crisis or depression and allows for steady expansion of pro¬ 
duction geared to the aims set by society. 

‘ Materialy po piatiletnim planam razvitia naiodnogo khoziaistva 
stran-chlenov SEV na 1976-1980 gody (The five-year economic devel¬ 
opment plans of CMEA member-countries for 1976-1980), a CMEA 
publication, Moscow, 1977, pp. 60, 84, 138, 329, 373, 400, 509, 577. 
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Socialism's superiority in growth rates has been so ap¬ 
parent that nearly all impartial economists of the bourgeois 
world accept it as a fact. But they make the reservation that 
the rapid and stable economic growth is achieved at the 
price of overstrain and is therefore unsound. They refer to 
lag behind the most highly developed capitalist countries in 
productivity of labour and in quality of certain industrial 
items. From this they infer that low efficiency is a built-in 
flaw of the socialist economic system since it gives prece¬ 
dence to plan over market and rules out competition, a 
powerful mover of production. 

If this were so, if contrary to the basic precept of Marxist- 
Leninist theory socialism proved incapable of securing a 
productivity of social labour (or, on a broader plane, efficien¬ 
cy of production) higher than that of capitalism, its further 
spread across the world would certainly be stalled. 

The chief argument backing the contention of 'built-in 
inefficiency' runs something like this: since socialism has not 
yet managed to catch up and outstrip capitalism, then it 
never will. What they forget is that the new social system, 
though it powerfully accelerates development in all areas of 
society, is no magic password, no 'Open, Sesame'. For all the 
advantages of the socialist-style economy, it takes much time 
and hard work to rectify the structural deficiencies that stem 
from the low level of development of most of the countries 
when they embarked on socialism. 

This refers first of all to culture, not economy. In all the 
proletarian revolutions, from that in Russia to the Cuban, 
one of the first acts of the socialist state was to launch war 
on illiteracy and organise universal primary and, later, uni¬ 
versal secondary education. But swiftly though socialism 
resolves this problem, so vital for all economically under¬ 
developed countries, the lifetime of one or two generations 
is not enough to secure a complete solution: the people must 
not only be taught to read and write, but must also absorb 
the values of national and world culture, and become cul¬ 
tured in the full and diverse meaning of that word. 

They must acquire technical culture or culture in produc¬ 
tion. Pre-revolution Russia was not behind, and in many 
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ways even ahead of, other countries in theoretical science. 
Suffice it to recall the names of Mendeleyev, Mechnikov, 
Sechenov, Pavlov, and Lobachevsky. Yet we also know Rus¬ 
sia's visible lag, especially behind the USA, in applied 
science and technology. The Soviet state battled against this 
lag, spending enormous funds on crash training specialists. 
And, clearly, here success depended not only on the number 
of universities, institutes, and technical schools, but also on 
their quality and on the traditions of scientific-technical 
thought and practice which it takes more than a mere de¬ 
cade or two to shape. 

The level of general and technical culture has a direct 
bearing on the proficiency of the labour force. 

Imagine a country that has suddenly, by war or some 
natural calamity, lost all its material values and instruments 
of labour. If it is an industrial country, its people will soon 
restore its economic potential and wealth thanks to know¬ 
ledge, experience, and know-how. Conversely, a country 
economically underdeveloped and therefore lacking a skilled 
labour force cannot get back on its feet without outside help. 
This should give us an idea of what most of the socialist 
countries, which had skilled labour in exceedingly modest 
numbers, have had to cope with. 

One more factor that merits notice is the infrastructure. 
Pre-revolution Russia is usually said to have been at a me¬ 
dium level of development. But this is true only of its 
European part, and not even all of that. The vast spaces of 
Siberia and of what is now Kazakhstan had no roads to 
speak of. Their industrialisation created incredibly difficult 
problems. There were only the rudiments of an infrastructure 
in Bulgaria and Romania, to say nothing of Mongolia or 
Vietnam. 

To close the subject, let us note the factors that, unrelated 
to the common need for a definite time span to overcome 
backwardness, stem from the special conditions of the so¬ 
cialist countries. First, the fact that they had had to finance 
industrialisation out of their own resources. This was due, 
on the one hand, to their understandable resolve to escape 
imperialist enslavement and, on the other, to the equally un- 
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derstandable reluctance of monopoly to assist in their devel¬ 
opment. Yet in the capitalist world economic development is 
to a large extent stimulated by foreign capital, entailing a 
varying degree of political, as well as economic, dependence. 
Take the example of Western Europe, which the Marshall 
Plan made dependent on the USA after the Second World 
War and whose dependence was aggravated by the subse¬ 
quent expansionism of US big business. 

We must also reckon with the fact that the socialist coun¬ 
tries were barred from the mainstream of technical prog¬ 
ress and knowledge. This was an unmistakable token of 
class struggle on the international scene. The Iron Curtain 
which the imperialists drew between the capitalist and so¬ 
cialist worlds was designed, among other things, to prevent 
socialist countries from using Western scientific and techni¬ 
cal achievements. In the long run, of course, relying chiefly 
on the mighty potential of the Soviet Union, the socialist 
countries managed to cope with the difficulties and now have 
their own scientific and technical base. But need we men¬ 
tion the extra cost this entailed or the losses caused by this 
barring of access to plant and technology which, though 
created in the West, was not a product of capitalism but of 
the people's creativity in such developed countries as the 
United States, Britain, France, West Germany, and so on. 

Czechoslovakia and the German Democratic Republic 
already were industrially developed when they took the so¬ 
cialist road. So much so that the tendency towards balancing 
economic development levels from country to country char¬ 
acteristic of socialism (more about this later) has not yet 
entirely closed the gap between them and the other socialist 
states. This only shows that the most favourable social con¬ 
ditions, significant though they are, cannot instantly resolve 
time-consuming problems. 

On the other hand, while admitting the high economic 
level of the GDR, West German economists ascribe its lag 
in labour productivity relative to the FRG to 'built-in inef¬ 
ficiency' of its socialist economic system. 

Productivity of labour in West German industry is, indeed, 
some 25 per cent higher than in the GDR. This is largely due 
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to the far greater industrial potential of the FRG, the bulk 
of it concentrated in the Ruhrgebiet. 

By now the Soviet Union and the other countries of the 
socialist community have grown into a major world centre 
of scientific and technical progress. And though Iron Curtain 
sentiment is still alive in the imperialist statesA the time is 
not far distant when they will find it prejudicial to their own 
interests to raise roadblocks to a free flow of scientific and 
technical ideas. But this will not cancel out the fact that 
imperialism had tried to hold back socialism by, among 
many other things, a 'technico-scientific blockade'. 

In short, there are no valid grounds for saying that some 
'built-in flaw' is preventing socialism from achieving a pro¬ 
ductivity of social labour higher than the capitalist. It is a 
different matter that victory of the revolution at first in a 
group of economically less developed countries complicated 
the problem and that despite the advantages of planned so¬ 
cialist economics its solution will still take some time. 

Examining the scientific-technical revolution in the context 
of the competition of the two systems. West German sociol¬ 
ogist Arnold Buchholz asks this question: which of the two 
social systems is better equipped, on the one hand, to give 
effect to the opportunities of the scientific-technical revolu¬ 
tion and, on the other, to seal off its negative consequences? 
If the present different efficacy of using the latest gains of 
natural science and technology, Buchholz says, is due to 
structural factors, this has a tremendous bearing on the com¬ 
petition between East and West because the scientific and 
technical gap between them is then bound to widen. 

Though Buchholz admits that for various reasons he can¬ 
not reach down to the heart of the problem, he maintains 
that the gap is growing wider. Should he be right, then 
this is evidence, if not of the so-called built-in inefficiency 
of the socialist economic system, then at least of a lack of 
requisite drive to come out ahead of capitalism. As in the 


* The United States, for one, still has a long list of so-called 
strategic commodities that may not be sold to socialist countries. 
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aporia of Zeno, the ancient Greek, it would not run fast 
enough to catch up with a tortoise. 

But to begin with, the West German writer ignores the 
probable changes in the social structure of the West. The 
rising wave of the people's struggle and the assertion of 
socialism will surely alter relations between countries now 
belonging to the two opposite social systems. They will drop 
the formula of 'catching and outstripping', and will follow 
the formula of 'levelling up economic growth'. 

Second, a higher productivity of social labour is one of 
the end results of socialist revolution, not a pre-condition. 
Socialist principles and relations must probably triumph in 
a group of the most advanced countries before it can be 
attained. 

There has been a discussion of this in Soviet literature. 
Some authors (I. V. Dudinsky) hold that attainment of the 
ultimate productivity of labour is a criterion of developed 
socialism,^ others (G. E. Glezerman and A. I. Pashkov) that 
it must be attained in the foreseeable future.^ Others still 
(G. A. Kozlov) assume that the capacity for securing the 
ultimate productivity of labour will not become fully effective 
until we finally pass from socialism to communism.^ 

Whatever the case, it is clear that the criteria of socialism's 
development cannot be drawn from indicators achieved in 
capitalist countries. 'The criteria of developed socialism,' 
says Fedoseyev, 'are immanent in socialism itself, in its 

1 Mirovaya sotsialisticheskaya sistema-voploshcheniye idei Lenin- 
isma (The socialist world system-embodiment of Leninist ideas), Mysl 
Publishers, Moscow, 1970, p. 83. 

2 See Razvitoye sotsialisticheskoye obshchestvo: sushchnost, kriterii 
zrelosti, kritika revizionistskikh kontsepzyi (Developed socialist soci¬ 
ety; essence, criteria of maturity, criticism of revisionist concepts), 
Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 25; Metodologicheskiye voprosy 
issledovania ekonomiki lazvitogo sotsialisticheskogo obshchestvo 
(Methodological aspects of studying the economics of developed 
socialist society). Institute of Economics, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow, 1972, p. 29. 

3 See Ekonomicheskiye i sotsialno-politicheskiye problemy koai- 
munisticheskogo stroitelstva v SSSR (Economic and socio-political 
aspects of building communism in the USSR), Mysl Publishers, Mos¬ 
cow, 1972, p. 37. 
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social-economic essence, and are shaped by socialism's own 
needs.'^ 

It is hardly productive, therefore, to estimate the future 
development of a socialist country by simple comparison with 
capitalist states. Polish economist Mieczyslaw Nasilowski 
notes that if Poland were to have a 7 per cent annual growth 
of national income, it would climb to the 1971 level of the 
United States by 1990, and would double that level by the 
year 2000.^ But what are we to make of that? Neither the 
US model of production nor its model of consumption can 
even approximately serve as a point of departure for solving 
the development problems of socialist society, for both are 
inherently capitalist and, moreover, unique in character. 

Buchholz's contention of the socialist countries' ostensibly 
growing lag in efficacious use of the results of scientific- 
technical progress is groundless. True, in some areas of 
natural science and technology the developed capitalist states 
are ahead. Not because they are capitalist, but because they 
are developed. (If this were not so, one would expect the 
same in the case of, say, capitalist Paraguay or Indonesia.) 

Socialism's capacity for accelerating rates of social devel¬ 
opment with all that this entails (including use of the latest 
scientific and technical achievements) is, above all, evidence 
of the system's high efficiency. Having won in a group of 
essentially underdeveloped countries, it has put them among 
the world's leading producers, and this in a relatively short 
time. What proof could be more conclusive. 

A few facts. By the time the October Revolution was 
60 years old (1977), the Soviet Union ranked first in the 
world in petroleum, coal, iron ore, steel, cement, tractors, 
diesel locomotives, cotton, and mineral fertiliser. In pre¬ 
revolution Russia nearly three-quarters of the adult popula¬ 
tion could neither read nor write, whereas today more than 
three-quarters of the gainfully employed population has at 
least eight to ten years of schooling, and a large proportion 


* P. N. Fedoseyev, Dialektika sovrementioy epokhi (Dialectics of 
the present epoch), Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1975, pp. 260-61. 

- See Gospodarka planowa. No. 8, 1974, p. 511. 
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has a higher education. The country has some 1,300,000 
science workers, or one out of every four science workers 
in the world. 

Poland, the German Democratic Republic, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia have for a number of years now ranked along with the 
USSR among the world’s ten countries with the highest in¬ 
dustrial output. The capitalist press likes to extol the 'eco¬ 
nomic miracle' of Sweden and Japan. There is much more 
cause, however, to marvel at the growth of the Polish People's 
Republic, a country that had suffered the greatest war losses 
(second only to the Soviet Union) in life (six million dead) 
and property, into one of the world's developed states: a mere 
thirty years ago it was a backward supplier of farm products 
and raw materials to its industrialised European neighbours. 

Or take the Mongolian People's Republic, once one of the 
most backward countries in the world. It is living proof of 
socialism's gigantic lifting power. Though due to the coun¬ 
try's peculiar conditions the building of an optimum economic 
complex is not yet complete, its growth is clear proof of 
the acceleration that the new social system imparts to eco¬ 
nomic progress. 

Backed by fraternal Soviet aid, the Mongolians have 
marshalled the country's resources and laid their own in¬ 
dustrial foundation. Compared with 1940, when the demo¬ 
cratic stage of the people's revolution was over, national 
income had grown sevenfold by the end of 1976. And for 
number of pupils and students per 10,000 population (2,511 
in 1971) or of doctors (nearly 20 in 1975)-which are figures 
that speak of the country's social development-Mongolia is 
ahead not only of most Asian countries, but also of some 
European capitalist states. 

Still, these and many other indicators of the socialist 
system's high efficiency should on no account be seen as the 
limit of its capacity. It would be a blunder to see socialism 
as an immutable phenomenon that has already shown all that 
it can show. Estimating its perspectives, we must always 
bear in mind the following. 

First, from the historical standpoint, socialism has only 
begun. The Soviet Union is 60 years old, most of the other 
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socialist countries only half as old, Cuba set out on socialism 
in 1959, and Laos in 1976. Furthermore, much of this time 
accounts for the transitional period and is the pre-history 
rather than history of the socialist system. 

Second, socialism has come to only some countries, and 
has therefore been unable to enrich its economic, political, and 
other content out of the aggregate experience of the world. 

Third, socialism (according to Marxist-Leninist theory) is 
but the first phase of the communist socio-economic forma¬ 
tion. It follows that its institutions and forms are not of a 
consummate or final nature. They are growing into commun¬ 
ist institutions and forms of social organisation through a 
continuous process of change and improvement. 

If we add 60 years to the date of the bourgeois French 
revolution, we get 1849. Need we say that not half the poten¬ 
tialities of capitalism had materialised by then or that the 
principles and details of capitalism's social structure had not 
yet taken final shape. However tenuous this comparison may 
be, the state of present-day capitalism as compared with its 
state at the time the Communist Manifesto was first published 
gives a fair idea of the historical scale of the process we may 
describe as the unfolding in time of a new social system (or, 
more simply, its 'shakedown period'). 

Assuming the transition from antique slave society to 
West European feudalism to have lasted from three to five 
centuries, and that from feudalism to capitalism two cen¬ 
turies, Polish sociologist Jerzy Wiatr draws the conclusion 
that even given the present steady acceleration of history the 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism cannot be 
very short.^ This is most probably true, and more so con¬ 
sidering that the transition to socialism is the first single 
process in history of a new social system's asserting itself 
on a world scale. It is a flaw of historical analogies, however, 
that they answer our questions with plus or minus allowances 
of several centuries. It is incomparably more productive 
to proceed from concrete facts and from theoretical estimates 
based on them. 

* See J. Wiatr, 'Zalozenia budowania teorii spoleczenstwa socjia- 
Hstycznego', Studia socjologiczne, No. 2, 1974, p. 65. 
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The Vistas of Developed Socialism 

In Chapter I we referred to the international significance 
of the fact that a developed socialist society has been built 
in the Soviet Union and that the same objective has been put 
on the order of the day in a number of other CMEA coun¬ 
tries. This concept of developed or mature socialism can be 
decisive in determining the outlook for the socialist system. 

It is not our intention to probe its theoretical content, let 
alone join the search of the culmination point of this new 
stage, pegging it to some future outstanding event in the life 
of Soviet society or defining one more period between devel¬ 
oped socialism and the beginning of the higher phase of com¬ 
munism. 

If history will want one more period, let it have one. For 
us it is far more important to determine what vistas have 
opened with the Soviet Union's entry into the stage of devel¬ 
oped socialism and how the opportunities it offers will be 
used. 

First of all, we must note the substantially greater capaci¬ 
ty of, and consequently the much greater need for, long-term 
planning of all social development. 

Planning, which is one of the most important advantages 
of the socialist economic system, requires even in its earliest 
stages that the relations of production should reach some 
degree of maturity. Following the socialist revolution, a 
fairly long 'pre-planning' period is wanted in practically 
every country. During this period objective and subjective 
conditions are created for planned economic development- 
socialising the basic means of production and setting up 
statistical and accounting machinery. The famous Soviet 
electrification plan (GOELRO) adopted in 1920 was more 
of a programme document than a plan, and regular five-year 
planning did not begin until 1929. Naturally, planning im¬ 
proved from one stage of building socialism to the next, and 
gained a new quality in the stage of developed socialism. 

To begin with, it has been extended to a far broader range 
of social areas than at any time in the past. From the economy 
it has spread to all the related spheres. They have all become 
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an object of planning geared to the needs of communist con¬ 
struction. This reflects the high level reached in the rational 
organisation of society,* on the one hand, and the power man 
has acquired over the conditions of being, on the other. 

State plans once known as economic development plans 
are now called plans of economic and social development. 
This alone shows that they are of an all-embracing nature. 
Social planning at factory level has become widespread. This 
has made state planning considerably richer and creates 
additional powerful outlets for popular initiative. 

Another new quality of planning is its thrust into the 
future, its occupation with longer-term perspectives. As 
Czechoslovak economist Frantisek Kutta sees it, planning 
based on medium-length (quinquennial) plans belongs chief¬ 
ly to the earlier stages of socialism. In the period of full- 
scale scientific and technical revolution, however, plans must 
cover the cycle of 'major innovations', that is a term of some 
20-30 years (from theoretical discovery to production). Hence 
the widening of the system of planning in socialist countries 
to include the following elements: 1) long-term prognosis 
of variants of technical, economic, and socio-political devel¬ 
opment in the next 20-30 years; 2) definition of the general 
trends of socialist development, that is, the aims and resources 
of building developed socialist society, for the next ap¬ 
proximately 15 years; 3) short and long planning based on 
the general trends.^ 

This seems right, with but one reservation. It is a mistake 
to see the scientific-technical revolution as the sole and ex¬ 
clusive motive behind the introduction of long-term plan¬ 
ning and prognosis. They are motivated by the large-scale 


* The objective condition for all-encompassing planning is given 
in Article 16 of the new USSR Constitution (1977): 'The economy of 
the USSR is an integral economic complex comprising all the elements 
of social production, distribution, and exchange on its territory.' 

- See F. Kutta, Vztahy mezi vedeckotechnickym a socidlnim lozvo- 
jem a problemy socialniho planovani (Relation of scientific-technical 
and social development to the problems of social planning), Svoboda, 
Prague, 1974, pp. 638-40. 
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social objectives that cannot be compressed into five-year 
terms and need a strategy calculated for a longer period. 

Seen from this angle, it will hardly be wise to set a stan¬ 
dard optimum term for long-term prognosis geared to the 
so-called cycle of major innovations. Terms should evidently 
fit the specific purpose of the prognosis. As for the general 
perspective, it would seem that the farther ahead it can be 
determined the better. The only limit is the limit of the prog¬ 
nostic capacity of modern science. Because there is an objec¬ 
tive limit beyond which prognosis becomes mere guessing, 
and planning nothing more than scheming. 

The 25th Congress of the CPSU spelled out fundamental 
guidelines for the basic areas of economic policy in the set¬ 
ting of developed socialist society for 1976-80 and a longer 
term. It stressed that the Ninth (1971-75) and Tenth (1976- 
80) Five-Year plans formed something of a whole, and were 
part of a long-term orientation of the Party's economic po¬ 
licy, which, as Lenin put it, constitutes 'the general plan of 
our work, of our policy, of our tactics, of our strategy'.^ 

Tentative targets for the economic development of the 
USSR have been set until 1990. Estimates show that in 
1976-90 the country will have about double the material and 
financial resources that it had in the preceding 15 years. 
'New possibilities are thereby being created for the solution 
of the basic socio-economic problems set in the Party Pro¬ 
gramme and by the last few congresses. This concerns, no¬ 
tably, a further rise of the Soviet people s wellbeing, an 
improvement of the conditions of their work and everyday 
life, and considerable progress in public health, education 
and culture, in fact everything that helps to mould the new 
man, the harmoniously developed individual, and improve 
the socialist way of life.'^ 

In some CMEA countries the objective of building devel¬ 
oped socialism has been tied in with programming socio¬ 
economic progress. 'The period up to 1990,' Todor Zhivkov, 


* V. I. Lenin, 'Better Fewer, But Better”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
p. 501. 

- Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, p. 48. 
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First Secretary of the Bulgarian Communist Party, noted in 
his report to the 9th Party Congress, 'will be a period of new, 
deep-going changes-in quantity and quality-in all areas of 
our social development. These changes will gradually lead to 
the consummation of the material and technical basis of so¬ 
cialism, to a further improvement of social relations, and to 
a many-sided development of the individual. In general 
outline the People's Republic of Bulgaria will be a country 
of mature socialism.' 

It is estimated that in some important industries Bulgaria 
will reach the present level of the economically most ad¬ 
vanced countries by 1990 (e.g., steel output per head of 
population), that it will produce some 100,000 million kWh 
of electric power and increase severalfold the output of 
engineering, notably computers, and so on. 

In the report of Janos Kadar, First Secretary of the Hun¬ 
garian Socialist Workers' Party, to the 11th HSWP Congress 
(1975), the time it will take to build a developed socialist 
society in Hungary was estimated at 15 to 20 years. The 
economic targets are: to raise per capita national income 100 
to 150 per cent, industrial output 150 to 200 per cent, agri¬ 
cultural output 50 to 100 per cent, building 150 to 200 per 
cent, and real incomes 100 per cent. 

In Czechoslovakia the aim of building a developed social¬ 
ist society gave impulse to long-term plans and prognoses 
according to which, among other things, by 1990 pig-iron 
output must rise to 12.4 million tons (7.55 million tons in 
1970) and steel to 19.3 million tons (11.5 million tons in 
1970), with average annual national income growth rates in 
1981-90 at 4.5-5 per cent.^ 

'The Party's leadership capacity,' writes Polish jurist Adam 
Lopatka, 'depends on the existence of a general development 
plan for the country as a whole, along with more detailed 
programmes for different areas of the nation's life. Our Par¬ 
ty has expanded its programming, especially in recent years. 
It has worked out a concept for building a developed social¬ 
ist society in Poland, a long-term development plan, and a 

* J. Lichnovsky, 'Prognoza rozvoje hutnictvi zeleza', Planovane 
Hospodavstvi, No. 9, Prague, 1972, pp. 56, 58, 
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few long-term sectoral programmes, such as for education, 
the upbringing of rising generations, food and housing, and 
the like.'^ 

In 1980-2000 Poland's national income is expected to rise 
6-7 per cent annually, with power output at 730,000-1,100,000 
million kWh, and coal output at 250-400 million tons.^ 
Prominent in forecasting the country's social and economic 
development is the Poland-2000 Committee specially set up 
for this purpose by the Academy of Sciences. 

Under the Programme of the Romanian Communist Party 
adopted by its 11th Congress (November 1974), Romania is 
to approach the level of industrially developed countries by 
1990. Industrial output is to rise 500-550 per cent over 1970 
and agricultural output 100-140 per cent, with per capita 
national income at $2,000-2,500.^ 

Along with the basic guidelines for building developed 
socialism, party documents single out other tasks of special 
importance. Erich Honecker's report to the 9th Congress of 
the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, for example, stresses 
that the hub of the Party's social policy is a building pro¬ 
gramme designed to settle the housing question by 1990. 

Economists estimate that industrial output in the German 
Democratic Republic will double over 1975, chiefly due to 
the expansion of coal mining and the power industry, and 
intensification of the chemical industry. 

Aggregate output in the Mongolian People's Republic is 
predicted to go up at an average annual rate of 9.7 per cent 
through 1976-90, with a 13 per cent growth rate for industry 
and 4.7 for agriculture. The livestock population is expected 
to increase 28 per cent, meat output 80 per cent, and milk 
200 per cent.'* 

Programming is one of the most important sectors of 
leadership. This largely explains why the leading role of 


* Zycie Warszawy, 6-7 January 1975, p. 9. 

2 A. Bodnar, M. Deniszczuk, Polska 2000, Widawniclwo Interpress, 
Warsaw, 1972, pp. 16, 115. 

3 Scinteia, 3 August 1974. 

‘‘ Ediyn Dzasgiyn asuudal. No. 2, Ulan Bator, 1973, 
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communist and workers' parties in the socialist countries is 
increasing continuously along the road to communism. At 
political level programming is successful only if it is based 
on comprehensive and sectoral scientific studies of the future. 
Diverse thoroughly grounded and coordinated long-term 
prognoses are needed concerning raw materials, energy, 
science, technology, demography, society, foreign affairs, 
foreign trade, and the like. 

While marvelling at the opportunities offered by the 
scientific and technical revolution, Sandor Szalai, member of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, complains that social 
science has so far done too little to make social guidance of 
this process more effective. It is high time, he says, for so¬ 
ciology to show 'what it is worth'. 

This is true. Social science is expected to solve increasingly 
intricate and pressing problems. For socialism as a socio¬ 
political system based on consistent use of scientific theory, 
we could put it thus: the greater the use made of science, 
the greater are the possibilities and the need for using it in 
future. Here we have a law and a paradox, with ever greater 
satiation leading to ever greater hunger. This is a situation 
requiring the maximum convergence of science and practice. 
Science must not confine itself to general theoretical research, 
creating a fundamental reserve for a thrust into the future, 
but should respond swiftly and effectively to the practical 
needs of society. Practice, on the other hand, should respond 
with the maximum fidelity to the assumptions and recom¬ 
mendations of theory, and must put them into effect on the 
basis of thorough scientific proofs. 

The growing demand for science is probably the surest 
sign of a high level of development. The more primitive the 
economy, the less it needs science and the better it can make 
shift with practical experience, mother wit, and intuition. In 
a gigantic and highly intricate socio-economic mechanism, 
however, in which all parts are directly or indirectly conju¬ 
gated, intuition is not enough. Neglect of some seemingly 
infinitesimal link of the universal conjugation may in some 
15 or 20 years lead to wholly unexpected and sad conse¬ 
quences. 
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Apart from the traditional function of science, that of 
cognising and explaining the world, and apart from its 
recently acquired capacity of serving society directly as a 
productive force, it is steadily extending its no less impor¬ 
tant function of helping to define the aims of social develop¬ 
ment and providing appropriate means for this end, and, 
furthermore, warning against incorrect solutions. 

Comprehensive solution of major socio-economic problems 
(arising in the building of communist society) by means of 
scientifically grounded long-term programmes, prognoses, 
and plans is an important characteristic of developed social¬ 
ism. But in the final analysis this is only the form of prog¬ 
ress, however essential it may be. Far more important are 
the characteristics of the aims that become practicable at this 
stage of development. Let us enumerate the basic ones. 

To begin with, the substantial qualitative improvement in 
the people's wellbeing. We stress qualitative, because the 
fullest possible satisfaction of the growing material and 
spiritual needs of the people is the basic economic law set 
in motion with the inception of socialism. 

By 1976 real incomes in the USSR had gone up eightfold 
over 1913 and threefold over 1940. The accretion of per 
capita real incomes in 1971-75 was 24 per cent in the Soviet 
Union, 25 in Hungary, 31 in the GDR, 32 in Bulgaria, and 
53 in Poland. For the CMEA countries combined it was about 
29 per cent. 

The CMEA countries have an impressive house-building 
record. In 1971-75 more than 11 million flats were built in 
the USSR, 1,140,000 in Poland, over 750,000 in Romania, 
nearly 630,000 in Czechoslovakia, over 600,000 in the GDR, 
nearly 440,000 in Hungary, and over 250,000 in Bulgaria. 

Unlike the capitalist economy, the socialist system is on 
the whole able to ensure stable prices of food staples and 
consumer goods, housing and services. The inflation in 
capitalist countries, it is true, has had some negative effect 
on certain socialist states. This was unavoidable due to the 
present ramified economic ties and the prominence of foreign 
trade. Certain price fluctuations are also unavoidable, because 
prices must be periodically and rationally adjusted to 
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production costs. But this has nothing in common with in¬ 
flation, a built-in feature of the capitalist system and now 
one of the gravest indicators of its steadily deepening crisis. 

That heightening the standard of living is a constant trend 
in socialist society, buttressed by stable industrial and agri¬ 
cultural development, is shown in the following table. 


1976—80 Growth Indicators for CMEA Countries 
(1980 targets in per cent of 1975) 



National 

income 

Aggregate 

industrial 

output 

Aggregate 

agricul¬ 

tural 

output' 

Real 

incomes 

per 

capita 

Retail 

turnover 

Bulgaria 

145-150 

155 

120 

120-125 

140-142 

Cuba 

1343 


— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

127-129 

132-134 

114-115 

123-125 

123-125 

GDR 

127-130 

134-136 

116-1173 

121-123 

120-122 

Hungary 

130-132 

133-135 

116-118 

118-120 

128-130 

Mongolia 

137-141 

160-165 

126-130 

116-118 

132-135 

Poland 

140-142 

148-150 

115-116 

116-118‘ 

140-142 

Romania 

161-168.5 

162-170 

128-144 

135-1406 

145-147.5 

USSR 

126« 

136 

116 

121 

129 


1) Annual average for 1976-80 in per cent of annual average for 1971-75 

2) Incl. food-processing industry 
S) Gross social product 

4] Average real wages and salaries 

5] Total real incomes 

6] Used for accumulation and consumption 

Source: N. V. Fadeyev, SEV: dostizheniya i perspektivy (CMEA: achievements and 
prospects), Znanie Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 31. 


But what is the distinctive quality of the growth of the 
people's wellbeing in the conditions of developed socialism? 
First, it stands at the top of the list of economic priorities. 
Ideally, this should have been so from the beginning. But 
more often than not a long and arduous path has to be trav¬ 
elled before the ideal is reached. 

On carrying out the initial and the most urgent improve¬ 
ments in the life of the working people, revolutions in eco- 
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nomically underdeveloped countries are compelled to concen¬ 
trate the basic resources on building a powerful economic 
foundation in order to secure a stable growth of national 
income. 

The fundamental distinction of the economic programme 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is that it defines 
ever fuller satisfaction of the growing needs of people both 
as its principal aim and the key criterion of success. Accord¬ 
ing to Soviet economist S. P. Pervushin, references to pro¬ 
duction needs can no longer justify any relegation to the 
background of this all-pervading aim.^ 

The other, no less important, distinction of the basic eco¬ 
nomic law at the stage of developed socialism is the content 
of this aim-that of the maximum satisfaction of the con¬ 
tinuously growing material and spiritual needs of the people. 
These days the aim of socialist production needs to be put 
in more specific terms. 

There are two main groups of needs. One of these is, in¬ 
deed, 'continuously growing'. This applies mainly to needs 
of a cultural order and to that section of material needs which 
have to be continually renewed or arise anew as a result of 
scientific and technical progress. It is different with the vital 
human need for food. 

The diet has a natural limit, and it would be inappropriate 
to speak of its continuous growth. The aim here has got to 
be more precisely defined. And this has been done: the target 
is to provide all members of society with a high-quality, 
medically approved diet, while working to satisfy their ra¬ 
tional need for manufactured goods. Some economists think 
that a rational standard of consumption will be reached 
(against 1975) in 12-15 years in Bulgaria, the USSR, Roma¬ 
nia, and Poland, in 10-11 years in Hungary, and 6-7 years in 
the GDR and Czechoslovakia. 

Here is a prognosis of the rate of growth of personal con- 


1 See Pervushin, Ekonomicheskiye zakotiy v razvitom sotsialisti- 
cheskom obshchestve (Economic laws in a developed socialist society), 
Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 83. 
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sumption in CMEA countries (with the USSR rate as 100 per 
cent: ^ 



1975 

1990 

1990 in % 
of 1975 

Bulgaria 

96 

101 

220 

Czechoslovakia 

142 

125 

185 

GDR 

139 

125 

190 

Hungary 

110 

110 

210 

Poland 

103 

106 

215 

Romania 

85 

97 

240 

USSR 

100 

100 

210 


Scientifically grounded consumption standards naturally 
depend on the state of agriculture, which has been develop¬ 
ing slowly in some socialist countries. This is not due to any 
flaws in the collective system of farming, as some bourgeois 
economists would have us believe,^ but to the reasons al¬ 
ready referred to for the economy as a whole. 

The agrarian policy of the Soviet Communist Party, for 
instance, is oriented on a level of development that would 
fully meet the country's needs regardless of weather. A pro¬ 
gramme is being put into effect, providing for a variety of 
measures over varying terms. Out of the 320,000 million 
roubles invested in agriculture since the October Revolution, 
213,000 million were spent in 1966-75. Funds were put first 
of all into mechanisation, land improvement, and fertilised 
production. 

The results came quickly. Despite the two severest droughts 
in the country's history (in 1972 and 1975), output of farm 
products per head of population rose nearly 25 per cent (and 
this despite a population growth of 23 million).^ But while 

1 V. Meshcheriakov, B. Poklad, and E. Shevchenko, SEV; prinzipy, 
problemy, perspektivy (CMEA: principles, problems, prospects), Mysl 
Publishers, Moscow, 1976, pp. 147-48. 

^ This is confuted by the fact that in most socialist countries col¬ 
lectivisation saw a stable growth of agricultural output. 

^ See Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
pp. 58-60. 
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corn yields have increased visibly (some 40 per cent) and cot¬ 
ton harvests have also gone up, there is still a shortage of 
animal products. But the already visible turning point cou¬ 
pled with fulfilment of development programmes makes it 
perfectly safe to predict that the food problem will be com¬ 
pletely solved in the near future. 

As much as 172 billion roubles is being put into agricul¬ 
ture in 1976-80.1 Fundamental importance attaches to the fact 
that by a decision of the July 1978 Plenum of the CPSU Cen¬ 
tral Committee allocations to farming in the next five-year 
term will not be less in percentage of total investments 
than in the 1976-80 period, namely 27 per cent. 

There have been difficulties in meeting the growing de¬ 
mand for high-quality foods in other socialist countries as 
well. Sometimes this was due to disproportions resulting 
from priority industrial development, which was financed 
out of farm revenues.^ The same reasons caused certain snags 
-in quantity and. especially, quality-in manufactured con¬ 
sumer goods. In other words, it is all a question of priorities, 
and certainly not of the socialist economic system's inability 
to cope. 

It will not be easy to remedy matters, though the question 
was put sharply and unequivocally at the 25th Congress. 
Leonid Brezhnev recalled that the previous congress had 
stressed the need for a resolute change of course in every¬ 
thing related to man's vital needs and called for higher out¬ 
put and better quality of consumer goods and services. He 
said: 'It must be admitted that it has not proved possible to 
cope with the full volume of the task. We have still not 
learned, while ensuring a high rate of development in the 


* Ibid., pp. 59-60. The area of irrigated land is to be doubled and 
that of drained land tripled by 1985 under the Soviet long-term IcUid 
improvement plan. Value of output of meliorated land is estimated 
to rise to 40,000-45,000 million roubles (see Perspektivnoye platiiio- 
vanie i dolgosTochniye ekonomicheskiye prognozy [Long-term plan¬ 
ning and long-term economic prognoses), Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 
1971, p. 146). 

2 In Poland the low yields are due, among other things, to the still 
predominant small-scale peasant farming. 
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heavy industry, to promote Group B (consumer industries.- 
Tr.) and the service industry at a faster rate.'^ 

The 25th Congress made a critical study of the reasons for 
the low quality of production, and did not confine itself to 
merely prescribing remedies. Its approach was broader. It 
also defined the principal means of dealing with economic 
problems in a developed socialist society; intensification of 
social production as a whole, heightening of efficiency by 
accelerating scientific and technical progress, and improve¬ 
ment of the mechanism of management. 

On a broader plane this means following the classic Marxist 
formula and aligning relations of production with the level 
and nature of growth of the productive forces. When this 
involves change from one social system to another there must 
be a revolution, but in the framework of the communist 
social system it is done by reform. 

That, in fact, is how matters stand in the Soviet Union and 
a number of other socialist countries where new methods 
of evaluating and stimulating labour, coupled with improved 
forms of planning and management, are being introduced. In 
substance, this is the 'shakedown' of socialism's economic 
model we have mentioned a few pages before-a search of 
the optimum combination of centralised planned guidance and 
economic self-reliance and initiative of enterprises, the opti¬ 
mum combination of the interests of society as a whole and 
the interests of the work collectives and every individual 
worker.2 The combination we are looking for will, given 
unswerving fidelity to socialist principles, yield the maximum 
economic effect. 


^ Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress ot the CPSU, p. 65. 

2 Soviet scholar V. A. Medvedev's monograph refutes the thought 
that 'material interest will vanish in the highest phase of communism'. 
Though the author is right in stressing that society cannot develop in the 
absence of material interest, he assumes that its individual form will 
drop away, while the public form will tremendously increase. (See 
Medvedev, Sotsialisticheskoye proizvodstvo (Socialist production], 
Ekonomika Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 263.) This is open to question. 
It would be more correct to say that the individual material interest 
will be refracted in the consciousness through the prism of public 
interest to a much greater degree than is the case at present. 
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Many elements of the socialist economic mechanism have 
stood the test of time. But the process of improvement con¬ 
tinues, and we are sure that in the stage of developed socialist 
society the potentialities of the new social system will unfold 
still more effectively through the coupling of the achievements 
of the scientific and technical revolution with the advantages 
of socialism. 

Certainly, examining the outlook of economic growth in 
the USSR and the other CMEA countries, most of which have 
arrived at the threshold of developed socialism, we must not 
overlook the considerable differences in their levels of devel¬ 
opment. These differences impose disparate tasks. Yet it is 
clear that the progress of the countries that have come to 
mature socialism enables us to see the perspectives of the 
system as a whole. 

The Advance to Social Equality 

Man's mind tends to be more impressed, at least at first, 
by things visible, weighable, and touchable. The many friends 
and sympathisers of socialism are attracted most of all by the 
tremendous lifting power that enables the new system to 
raise economically underdeveloped countries out of the 
slough of backwardness, to overcome their state of depen¬ 
dence, and to put them on their feet in a relatively short time. 

Far be it from us to belittle the significance of what has 
been and what still will be achieved thanks to socialism in 
material production and in raising the standard of living of 
the mass of the people. Still, we give precedence to the funda¬ 
mental changes in the social structure and in social relations. 
Here we see clearest of all that special quality which makes 
socialism the beginning of a new civilisation human in con¬ 
tent and form. 

What exultant hopes the October Revolution roused among 
those who had longed for change and trusted in a better 
future. As always happens in such cases, enthusiasts came 
forward with a variety of grand projects, including obviously 
utopian ones. While enemies of the revolution predicted its 
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early end, some of its over-enthusiastic supporters were sure 
that in a matter of ten years or less there would be a model 
all-Russia commune, that classes would vanish, that there 
would be no state machinery any more, and the like. 

Much of what people had dreamed at the time of the 
purifying thunderstorm of October 1917 came about different¬ 
ly or not quite as expected, and much is still to come about. 
But the most important did come about. Above all else, the 
main trend of historical development springing from socialist 
revolution had been correctly foreseen-that of steady elimin¬ 
ation of society's division into classes. 

One of the most laconic definitions of communism says 
that it is a classless society. Like any concise definition it 
fails to give a comprehensive idea of the subject. All it shows 
is what there must not be in a communist society. 

But despite its brevity it also shows what has got to be 
overcome through the revolutionary transformation of capital¬ 
ist into socialist society. For in the absence of exploiting 
classes (and their elimination is the first step towards eliminat¬ 
ing all classes), there can be no exploitation of labour, no 
social oppression or inequality, no political domination or 
tyranny, and no encroachment on human dignity. Look close¬ 
ly and you will see that by this one word classless the 
future abjures and jettisons almost the entire negative legacy 
of the past. 

'The first to whom it occurred to fence off a plot of land 
and say "this is mine", and who found people who were 
simple-minded enough to believe this, was the true founder 
of civic society,' wrote Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 'Of how many 
crimes, wars, and murders, and of how many calamities and 
horrors will he deliver mankind who tears down the hedges 
and fills in the moats, and shouts to his fellows: "Shut your 
ears to this deceiver's words, for you are lost if you can 
forget that the fruits of the Earth belong to everybody and 
land to nobody".'^ 


^ Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Discours suz Vorigine et les tondemenls 
de I’inegalite parmi les hommes, Rditions Sociales, Paris, 1954, 
pp. 108-09. 
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The great Frenchman's tirade is naive, for he assumes that 
the ill will of one had put humanity on a path of suffering, 
while the goodwill of another could give it relief. But it does 
contain a profound thought: _th^ division or. perhaps more 
correctly, th e split of society in to classes is surely and intim- 
a telv associated with the origin of private property. Conse¬ 
quently, the first revolutionary step towards mending the split 
is a radical recasting of property relations. J 

The nationalisation of land, factories, and other basic 
means of production in the wake of the October Revolution 
was the first step in eliminating the fundamental cause of 
class antagonisms and the existence of classes, and gave 
powerful impulse to a rapid and radical remodelling of the 
structure of society. 

By the time the 1936 Constitution of the USSR was adopt¬ 
ed, the country had completed the first stage of the move¬ 
ment towards classless society. All exploiting classes had gone 
off the stage. Visible progress had been made, too, in solving 
the politically less acute but incomparably more complicated 
problem of the second stage, namely, pulling down the parti¬ 
tions betwee n the working classes and strata, abolishing th e 
anti tHeFis betw^n the town and th p vi11agp~ 

_and physical labour, and also those forms of social oppression 
that stem from class antagonisms and, first ot all. onDressioiT 
of one nation by Mother. / 

All the subsequent development of the social structure of 
Soviet society is said to be a gradual eradication of class 
distinctions, of the substantial distinctions between the town 
and the village, and between mental and physical labour-a 
convergence of classes and of social strata, and invigoration 
of the elements of social homogeneity. But, naturally, before 
estimating the prospects of this process, we must see how 
far it has gone. 

Writers analysing the social structure of modern Soviet 
society often call attention to various specific phenomena. 
Soviet philosopher A. P. Butenko, for example, considers the 
m arked reduction of the peasantry and all other social groups 
enqanerf in arrririiltiirp and the gr n^h of the working class 
into the numerically biggest part of the population, one of 
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The Class Structure of the USSR 
(in per cent) 



1913 

1928 

1939 

1959 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Total population 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Workers and 
other employees 

17 

17.6 

50.2 

68.3 

76.4 

79.5 

82.9 

Workers 

14.6 

12.4 

33.5 

49.5 

54.7 

56.8 

60.9 

Farmers and 
craftsmen in 
cooperatives 

0 

2.9 

47.2 

31.4 

23.6 

20.5 

17.1 

Peasants and 
craftsmen not 
in cooperatives 

66.7 

74.9 

2.6 

0.3 

0 

0 

0 

Capitalists, 
landlords, mer¬ 
chants, and 
kulaks 

16.3 

4.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


the criteria of developed socialism.^ This criterion, however, 
applies not only to developed socialist, but also to all other 
industrial societies. The same is true of the growth of the 
intelligentsia, especially in science and technics. Such criteria, 
though incontestably significant, do not help us to understand 
the specific quality of the social structure under developed 
socialism. 

This specific quality is often identified by such concepts 
as community of basic aims and interests and politico-ideolog¬ 
ical and moral unity of the working class, the collective farm¬ 
ers, and the intelligentsia. Yet all of them express the 
political and ideological effects of the far-reaching changes 
that have been accomplished in the social structure, not the 
new quality it has acquired. 

As we see it, . this new quality consists in the attained hi gh 
degree of social equality.) 

^ A. P. Butenko, Istoticheskoye mesto i osnovnye cherty razvitogo 
sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva (The place in history and the main 
features of developed socialist society). Institute of Economic Problems 
of the World Socialist System, Moscow, 1972, pp. 35-36. 
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Marx and F.naels defined the communist ideal of equality 
as ahniitinn of classes. In a classless society the problem 
of enuality is nnt: simply solved once and for all; it just d oes 
not exist, is consigned to the archive of history. Here is how' 
Engels conceived it: 'A few generations of social development 
under a communist regime and i ncreased resources must bring 
ma nkiod to a sta ge wh ere this boasting about equality and" 
ri aht appears as r idiculous as boasting of privi leges of nobility 
and oirth appears today, wnere tne opposition to the old 
inequality and to the old positive law and even to the new, 
transitional law disappears from practical life, where anyone 
who pedantically insists on being given his equal and just 
share of the products is laughed to scorn by being given 
twice as much.'^ 

In sum, complete and effective equality is the positive 
content of the communist social structure. It is the measure of 
the maturity of socialist social relations and the measure of 
progress towards a society without classes. 

Here we must define the concepts of equality and equal 
rights, and relate them to one another. Sometimes the two 
are identified. But this in exceptional cases only. The usually 
accepted difference is that equality implies that people 
(groups, classes, nations, etc.) have been put into the same, 
tactual conditions, while equal rights mean an identical rela¬ 
tion to the law. 

Consequently, the concept 'equality' speaks of existing 
social relations, while 'equal rights' speaks of a juridical (and 
political) principle governing social relations. In abstract 
terms, both concepts should correspond to one another, and 
it may even seem at first glance that this is indeed the case, 
that what we have are but two stages of one process. This 
illusion is made keener by the fact that wherever and when¬ 
ever the principles of equal rights and equality are put into 
effect, they inevitably follow one another in this order. One 
gets the impression that the latter continues the former, 
deepens the former, and transplants one and the same slogan 


* Frederick Engels, Anti-Duhring, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
p. 416. 
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from the field of legislation to that of the reality. But they 
are two distinct principles with an intricate dialectics which 
includes resemblance and negation—idpa (prinHple) of 
emialitv does not continue, but rather ov ercomes the idea 
^(principlel of equal r iahta.! 

Showing the corre lation-nf t-he mnrppi-s 'pg nalitv' and 'equal 
right.^r Marx said the latter meant equal criteria asapplied 
to different people. Equality of rights survives of n ecessity 
in the first phase of communism, while in the seconH~'^ase 
it gives wav to a higher social principle that take s account 
of the factual distinctions between people!' ^ 

'Democracy/ wrote Lenin, ftiearis" equality. . . . But democ- 
xacv means only io r mal equality. And as soon as equality is 
achieved for all members of society in relatio n to ownership 
of the means of productio n , that is, equality of labour an^ 
wages, humanity will inevitably be confronted^witb. the quesi. 
HgB of advancing farther, from formal equality to actual 
equality, fe., to the operation of the rule "from each accord^ 
Ing to his ability, to each according to his needs''.'^ 

Here we have an exceedingly important qualification of 
the comparative volume of the concepts 'equal rights' and 
'equality'. While abolition of private ownership of the means 
of production is the greatest step forward ever made in 
history towards real equality, it secures no more than formal 
equality. But it does so to an extent that is in no circumstan¬ 
ces possible in the capitalist framework, because people can¬ 
not be put into an equal relation to the means of production 
other than by abolishing the capitalist system. T he capitalist 


^ It takes account ot but does not remove the distinctions. This 
is an important point, because capitalist propaganda has taken pains 
to portray the Marxist doctrine of equality in an adverse, even ridi¬ 
culous, light. It ascribed to it all sorts of incongruities, not short of 
forcible levelling of tastes, and the intention of having common wives. 
The latter, to be sure, seems to be a feature of the Western way of life, 
and the high priests of bourgeois morality, who had but half a century 
ago charged Bolsheviks with disdain for the sacred institution of matri¬ 
mony, nowadays tend to rebuke the socialist countries for their lack 
of 'sexual freedom'. 

^ V. I. Lenin, 'The State and Revolution', Collected Works, Vol. 
25, pp. 476-77. 
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"721^^ n nd exchange must have its basic 

nf piirrViacp ar|H calp-base d OH egualir^BeFo^ 
t he law of both parties to the t ransacti on. But under capitalism 
equal rights are inevitably li mifefI~?^oria1i^ nn the other 
TiandTinust simultaneously solve two cardinal task 


m^e the principle of equal rights all-embracing, to take it 
to its logical culmination, and, second, to begin the advance 
towards factual equality (or, which is the same thing, to 
surmount the formal a^ect of equal rights and fill them 
with a real content). 

The following will give a good idea of the degree of equality 
attained in the USSR with respect to wages and salaries, 
which Lenin associated in his works with equality on the 
plane of the relationship to the means of production. In 1974 
the average monthly wage in Soviet industry was 153.9 
roubles, while salaries of technicians and engineers averaged 
193.4 roubles and those of office workers 126.2 roubles. 

In 1975 the average monthly earnings of collective farmers 
amounted to 93 roubles ^(excluding marginal earnings from 
subsidiary personal plo ts). Yet, by virtue of the Communist 
Party's agrarian policy "directed to approximating farm and 
industrial labour and conditions of life in town and village, 
the collective farmers' real incomes increased much more 
rapidly than those of other sections in recent years. In 1975, 
for example, they increased 126 per cent (per gainfully 
employed) against 1960, while those of workers and other 
employees had increased but 60 per cent and the mean 
increase for the whole population was 96 per cent. 

The principle of closing the gap be twee n the highest and 
l owest wanes an d v-y | pi- ter kas, in effectT 

become the governing common principle of social policy in 


11 socialist countries at the approa 


ism. Sometimes it is formulated in reference to all sections 
of working people, and sometimes applied specifically to 
definite classes and social groups, e.g. to workers or to 
peasants in cooperatives. 

Comparisons are usually drawn between the earnings of 
10 per cent of the employees at the bottom of the wage and 
salary scale and 10 per cent of those in the top group. This 
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comparison is treated as a ratio . The present ratio in the 
various CMEA countries ranges from 1:3 to 1:5.\ ln Czechoslo- 
vakia, for example, it was 1:3.4 in 1973, and in the Soviet 
Union close to 1:4. In Poland the ratio of the wages of 10 
per cent of manual workers in the lowest group and 10 per 
cent in the highest group was 1:4.2, and that of the respec¬ 
tive groups of mental workers 1:5.1. 

On the whole, Soviet economist K. I. Mikulsky notes, there 
is a general trend in the socialist countries towards approxi¬ 
mating the incomes of different social groups. The social 
differentiation by income levels has become flexible and fairly 
relative. The eradication of distinctions between classes or 
social groups has, in fact, become more rapid in this specific 
area.^ 

In sum, the principle of ecmal pay for equal work is meant 
to lessen contrasts in living s tandards. 

This Is important, there are professions which could, given 
the principle of pay according to quantity and quality, become 
a source of substantial fortunes. Take the scientists, writers, 
artists, and composers, or those who, say, develop a new 
sort of wheat or design a more economical engine. The benefit 
of their work to society is so great that they deserve to be 
paid higher than the accepted average. This applies to all 
professions whose benefits are incommensurate with the 
quantity and quality of work performed. 

Need we prove that big differences in earnings are neithe r 
humane nor fair. Still, a socialist society, including adevelope d 
socialist society, must encourage the more productive and 
more highly skilled jo bs. The heart of the matter here is, 
inrpntiv ps do not Consolidate the cla^ distinc ¬ 
tions. In the Soviet Union today the differences in income 
levels between social groups are far less substantial than 
those within the groups. The starting salary of a specialist 
just out of college is hardly more than a quarter of the income 
of a highly qualified and experienced specialist. This is wholly 


^ Mikulsky, Klassovaya stiuktura obshchestva v stranakh sotsialisma 
(Class structure of society in socialist countries), Nauka Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 276. 
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justified, because a ratio lower than 1 -A is no longer an 
effective incentive for heightening proficiency and quality. 

Soviet sociologists note, for example, that bringing the 
wages of skilled workers close to the salaries of technicians 
and engineers, let alone raising them to a higher level, often 
has a negative effect on the professional orientation of youth. ^ 
This is a reminder that we must consider the stage reache d 
in materi al production and th e public consciousness, and not 
fr\rrt> fViP IpyoHi ng nf incomes bevond reasonable limits. 

In fact, determining the optimum relation between incomes 
on the principle of the maximum approximation while secur¬ 
ing the maximum stimulating effect is one of the most impor¬ 
tant and intricate problems of economic and social policy. 
And since it is hardly possible to establish this optimum 
beforehand in all cases, we must keep a wary eye on what is 
actually happening and instantly react to all signs of distress. 

On the other hand, society must curb an y accumul ation of 
^ excessive personal fortunes, and prevent them trom becoming 
a lifelong livelihood for those who inherit them. This applies 
not to riches amassed by criminal meins and subject to 
confiscation, but to lawfully earned funds \ One way of solv ing 
the problem could be a progressive income ta x. 

In socialist conditions l evelling of incomes is only one o f 
the means ot securing social equality. The othe r is distribution 
out of social iund sM 

It is not right to say that distribution out of social funds 
is already a wholly communist form of satisfying people's 
needs. True, social funds are essentially distributed regardless 
of quantity and quality of labour. But here we have a case 
of an equal measure being applied to different people, while 
communist distribution is based on the principle, from each 
according to his ability and to each according to his needs. 


* See Sotsialnaya stmktura razvitogo sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva 
V SSSR (The social structure of developed socialist society in the USSR), 
Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 216. 

^ Social consumption funds are that part of the national income 
(earmarked for consumption) which goes to satisfy the needs of the 
members of socialist society over and above the fund of payment for 
labour, that is, free of charge or at reduced rates. 
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Admittedly, a certain part of the social funds is distributed 
on the above-mentioned principle as well, with trade unions 
giving free accommodation in holiday homes and sanatoria 
to low-paid employees, with lower family incomes pushing 
up the scholarship grants of university students, and the like. 
But this applies to a relatively small part of the social con¬ 
sumption funds, the much larger remainder of which supple¬ 
ments the incomes of all in equal measure. 

Furthermore, though not a wholly communist fo rm of 
distribution, the social consumption funds are beyond question 
a Tormmost consistent with tEe principles of socialism.^ The 
universal system of sta te-financed social security, free medica T 
care and public education are basic in securing equality. ] 

The figures below speak of the priority growth of social 
consumption funds, a form of meeting personal and, of course, 
public needs. 


National Income, Real Incomes, and Social 
Consumption Funds in the USSR, per capita 
(1940=100) 



1960 

1965 

1970 

1974 

National income 


507 

698 

847 

Real incomes 


298 

398 

472 

Social consumption 





funds 

550 

765 

1,121 



In 1975 annual allowances and payments out of social 
consumption funds amounted to 352 roubles per head of popu¬ 
lation, while the average monthly wage was 146 roubles, and 
in effect amounted to 198 roubles when these allowances and 
payments were added. 


^ V. A. Medvedev notes that social consumption funds are a form 


istribution consonant with the socia 


hen distn 























Certainly, considering that part of the social funds is not 
used (at least directly) for distribution to individuals, complete 
equality is still out of reach. Though, for example, the doors 
of higher educational establishments are open to all, young 
people from intellectual families have a better opportunity 
to prepare for the entrance exams, and have until recently 
predominated in the student body. 

Statistics shows, however, that here there is a tendency 
towards a gradual levelling. A study in Sverdlovsk revealed 
that 48.1 per cent of first-year students in 1970 were from 
working-class families, 52.8 per cent in 1971, and 57.7 per 
cent in 1972. In due course their percentage levelled up with 
the percentage of workers in the country's population (60 per 
cent in 1974-75).^ 

The social security system helps create the material foun¬ 
dation for equality. The continuously greater funds set asid e 
hv thp state for the maintenance of incapacitated citizens is 

evidence of soci ^Hg*- Vinmanicm _ respect for human life, and" 

a nnreciation of past services. But concern for the incapac itated 
Ts not just a moral dutv: under socialism it is also an essential 
need. A society whose economic and political system is based 
on equal rights and whose development is directed to secur ¬ 
ing effective equality, cannot allow inequality to exist in any 
of its cells. And that is the danger implicit in the existence 
ot a group of people incapable (or temporarily unable) to 
earn their livelihood, and whose relative size is more or less 
constant. 

In other words, the pensions scheme prevents appearance 
of a social group that is materially dependent and therefore 
deprived of equal rights. This is necessarily aligned with the 
socialist principle of remuneration, with the size of the pension 
being pegged to the pensioner's past contribution to society's 
wealth. From the standpoint of abstract justice, however, 
all pensioners should get an equal pension. 

In 1960 there were in the USSR 21.9 million pensioners 
(including 5.4 million old-age pensioners), in 1965-32 mil- 


1 Sotsialnaya struktura razvitogo sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva 
V SSSR (Social structure of developed socialist society in the USSR), 
Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 191. 













lion (16 million), in 1970-41.3 million (24.9), and as on 1 July 
1975-44.9 million. 

All the same, there are elements of 'unequal' rights. Pen¬ 
sions are awarded to invalids from birth or from illness 
acquired not in production and before the retirement age. The 
same applies to the vast sums allotted to child protection. 
At present, every third child in the country, and every second 
child in urban conditions, goes to an infant nursery or a 
kindergarten. In 1974 outlays per child were 503 roubles in 
infant nurseries and 454 roubles in kindergartens. Some 80 
per cent of this cost was paid by the state. 

The renunciation of for mal right is felt most str onalv in 
universal fr ee medical care, provided thr ough a large"het- 
worTT'SF polyc linics.-hospitals, and othe^ medicalfahd Tiealth- 
T?uTlding institutions. Though the scale of this netw ork servic- 
i ng the entir e population may not v et ev ery where en sure the 
due hig h quality of care and t r eatmen t, the principles on^ 
jyhicb it operates are flawless.) 

And since we are on the subject of social policy, let us 
refer to the following impression brought away by Theodore 
Dreiser from his stay in the USSR in 1927: 

'Still another fact that I harvested in Russia, and which 

I will never forget is thi.<;-|:ha t via Communism. _or this 

c ollective or paternalistic care of evervbody-it is possibl e to 
re move the dreadful sense of social misery in one direction 
and another which has so affected me in my own life in 
America and ever since I have been old enough to know 
what social misery was. 

'But in Russia how different-the prevailing tone of the 
cities and towns something that has never been anywhere 
before, I assume. For where are the rich? There ar e none. And 
where the groveling, feverish poor? Gone also. You cannot 
walk the streets of any city anywhere in Russia-Odess a, 
Leningrad, Perm, Baku, Kiev, Novosibirsk-and gather a 
suggestio n of that difference between classes and condition s 
t hat so h aunted you in your childhood. It is not possible. Do' 
you sense the import of this? It is not even possib le!)Fine 
houses, to be sure, and built by men and women wHo before 
the war were prideful and arrogant, perhaps as prideful and 
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arrogant as any, and possessed of millions as against a peas¬ 
ant's or worker's nothing. But how now? Where are these 
people? And who lives in these palaces? This one is a school; 
that a hospital; that a public bureau; that a library; that a 
worker's club; that a sanitarium or rest home, or lying-in 
hospital, or kindergarten, or manual training or art school 
for this or that trades union. Not a house, not a place of 
any pretentiousness anywhere, country or city, that has not 
been absorbed into the general social welfare, given over to 
some general as opposed to some private need.'^ 

In the fifty-odd years since Dreiser wrote these lines the 
Soviet Union has grown incomparably richer, and is able to 
allocate ever greater funds to social needs. The rate of growth 
of the health system may be illustrated by the following 
figures: in 1960 there were 80 hospital beds per 10,000 popu¬ 
lation, with doctors totalling 432,000; in 1975 these figures 
climbed to 118 beds and to 835,000 doctors or nearly one- 
third of all doctors in the world.2 


Attempting to forecast development in the USSR in the so- 
called superindustrial age, US politologist Roger Hilsman 
singled out as trenchant the 'affluence' that permits further 
progress towards the 'old goals' of tie Soviet Union-equality, 
an end to poverty, and collectivism.'^ It is more than likely, he 
writes, that Soviet society will use its affluence to cSntlfiue 


the experiment with 'c ollectivist forms'.*^ True in su bstance 
BuFIor o ne important point: the ^perimental stage is long 
since over. Wha t the c ountry i s doing today is improving 




most rational means of satisfying human needs. I 


m 


problems 


that faced the victorious proletariat after the October Revolu- 


‘ Theodore Dreiser, Dreiser Looks at Russia, Horace Liveright, New 
York, 1928, pp. 252-53. 

2 Narodnoye khoziaistvo SSSR v 1975 godu (The USSR's national 
economy in 1975), Ekonomika Publishers, Moscow, p. 715. 

3 Roger Hilsman, The Crouching Future. International Politics and 
US Foreign Policy. A Forecast, Doubleday & Company, New York, 1975, 
p. 222. 

^ Ibid., p. 225. 
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tion concerned the equal rights of nations. The revolution had 
come about in a country of more than a hundred nations and 
ethnic groups and literally saturated with all types of national 
oppression. 

The Russian Empire had grown down the ages, extending 
its possessions and incorporating many nations and peoples, 
some conquered by force of arms, others absorbed because 
they had sought protection from other conquerors. There 
was an element of international fraternity, with the destinies 
of nations and peoples bound by joint defence against enemy 
invasion. There was also, of course, an element of unequal 
rights, mistrust, and national hostility-the whole range of 
the ills inevitable in a bourgeois-landlord state ruled, more¬ 
over, by a reactionary autocracy. 

One of the first acts of the revo lution, therefore, was to 
prn riaim thp rig ht nf nafinru; t o self-determination . The 
Russian proletariat, like that of the national outlands, had 
a vested interest in all the nations and ethnic groups of the 
former empire taking the socialist road. The further fate of 
the revolution largely depended on this, as did its ability 
to defend itself against imperialist aggression, and as did 
the scale and rate of reconstruction. But the only way to 
this goal was that of the self-determination of nations and 
the forming of sovereign nation states. 

Lenin wrote; 'We do not favour the existence of small 
states. We stand for the closest union of the workers of the 
world against "their own" capitalists and those of all other 
countries. But for this union to be voluntary, the Russian 
worker, who does not for a moment trust the Russian or the 
Ukrainian bourgeoisie in anything, now stands for the right 
of the Ukrainians to secede, without imposing his friendship 
upon them, but striving to win their friendship by treat ing 
t hem as an equal, as an ally and brother in the struggle fo r 
socialism.'^ \ 

The Russian proletariat and its Communist Party helped 
the working people of the Ukraine, Transcaucasus, Central 
Asia, and other parts of the country to take power and revive 


* V. I. Lenin, 'The Ukraine', Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 92. 
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or create their national statehood. This was its international¬ 
ist duty, but it also laid the groundwork for the voluntary 
union of free peoples, that took final legal shape in 1922 
through the constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The shaping of political conditions for the exercise of the 
equal rights of nations was buttressed by juridical acts, the 
most fundamental of which proclaimed equality before the 
law irrespective of race or national origin. A tremendous 
propaganda drive was launched to root out national prejudice 
and cultivate proletarian internationalism. 

But this explicative drive was not enough, of course, to 
solve the basic problem-that of removing economic and other 
causes of national inequality. The more backward nations had 
to be raised to the level of the more advanced. And this in 
a country where there were still ethnic groups living in 
clans, where there were nomadic peoples and peoples with¬ 
out a written language, and some even on the brink of ex¬ 
tinction. 

Before the sense of civic dianitv could be cultivated among 
people of the backward nations, before they could be give n 
a sense of social eoualitv. they had to be taught to read and 
write. This was hard to do. And the enemies of the revolution, 
having failed to crush it by force, hoped that it would destroy 
itself in a futile bid to combat backwardness, ignorance, 
superstition, nationalist prejudice, and everything else that 
had been hammered into the toilers generation after generation 
to keep them in darkness and submission. 

But the revolution had forces behind it that overcame these 
obstacles and overturned the bleak legacies of the past in 
the lifetime of just one or two generations. The revolution 
itself was the best possible school of political knowledge, 
teaching large sections of the formerly oppressed nations the 
essence of proletarian internationalism and giving them 
awareness of their rights. 

Industrialisation was another such regenerative force. 
Where industry began to tap natural resources factory build¬ 
ings were built, railways laid, and a national working class 
came into being. People for whom shortly before a locomotive 
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was the incarnation of the devil gained access to the twentieth- 
century technical culture. 

Drawn into economic development, people of different na¬ 
tions shared freely of their experience and knowledge, learned 
to understand one another, gained mutual respect, and 
exercised equal rights. Their common language was that of 
joint, free, and constructive labour. 

The formation and continuous improvement of the Soviet 
federation, which provided for a variety of forms of statehood 
and self-government (Union and autonomous republics, and 
autonomous regions), secured political and juridical conditions 
for the economic and cultural development of the Soviet 
nations and ethnic groups. 

But it was ma inly the drive for prior ity growth, backed 
with the requisite capital investments, that helped bridge the 
gap between the centre of the muntrv a n d the Jjackward 
national outlands. —i ' 

This Leninist policy was consistently and steadily followed 
throughout the 60-odd years of Soviet power. By 1975, as 
against 1913, industrial output in the Soviet Union as a whole 
increased 131-fold, whereas in Byelorussia it increased 
166-fold, Kazakhstan 208-fold, Armenia 267-fold, and in once 
nomadic Kirghizia 286-fold. In 1976 persons with a higher 
or secondary (ten-year or eight-year) education per 1,000 
population numbered 767 in the USSR as a whole, 771 in the 
Russian Federation, and 779 in Uzbekistan. By now the figure 
has levelled out for all Union and autonomous republics. But 
what tremendous effort was needed to arrive at this educa¬ 
tional standard. As against 1914, for example, the number 
of pupils enrolled in ten-year schools and technical colleges 
of the Russian Federation in 1956 was 34 times greater, 
whereas in Uzbekistan it was as much as 676 times greater. 

At present, the development level of the Soviet nations is 
approximately the same in all the main fields. This also 
applies to the living standard, though here there are still the 
effects of such objective factors as natural conditions, the 
proximity of large industrial or cultural centres, and the like. 

Yet, as Engels pointed out, 'between one country and 
another, one province and another and even one locality 
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and another there will always exist a certain inequality in the 
conditions of life, which it will be possible to reduce to a 
minimum but never entirely eliminate'.^ 

To be sure, Marxists never identified equality and sameness. 
The essence of equality with respect to the national question 
is to secure effective opportunities for the free development 
and flowering of every nation. Precisely this is one of the 
greatest achievements of developed socialism. It has created 
the basis for the beneficial process of convergence of the 
country's nations and ethnic groups, for continuous extension 
of their cooperation and friendly ties, and growth of Soviet 
society into a large, fraternal family. 

These days it needs no proving that socialism provides for 
the only possible just solution of the national question. This 
is borne out by the experience of many socialist countries, 
notably Czechoslovakia. Despite their ethnic similarity and 
common statehood, relations between Czechs and Slovaks 
in the pre-war bourgeois republic were shot through with con¬ 
tradictions, mainly due to the considerable economic lag of 
the Slovak provinces. It took considerable resources to remedy 
the situation. And, as noted by Gustav Husak, First Secretary 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, 'the settlement of the 
national question on the Leninist principle of socialist federa¬ 
tion. . . is one of the most important results of our socialist 
construction.'^ 

Now, let us briefly examine the solution of yet another 
intricate social problem, that of the emancipation of women. 
'Th ere is this interesting thought in August Bebel's famou s 
book. Wo man unrlpr Rnrinlivm-. out of all fVip gprHnnc nf cnrip- 
-tv with a stake in communism, women stand to gain the most. 
The ancient Greeks, Bebel notes, were aware of this. In one 
of his comedies, Aristophanes describes how women claimed 
their right to power. And the men, tired of political strife, 
let them have it. 'The first concern of the women, when they 
took over, was to 'introduce communism'. This was no more 
than jest, considering that only a vague notion of communism 

^ K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Progress Publi¬ 
shers, Moscow, 1975, p. 276. 

^ World Marxist Review, June 1976, Prague, p. 3. 
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existed at that time. But the jest had a solid foundation, 
for under all the exploiting systems in history women were 
the most bitterly oppressed and downtrodden section of 
society. 

To encourage women's actio n for emancipation they first 
had to be given equal rights in the family. To have a say in 
the family is the simplest, most intelligible a nd tangib le 
et ianye in thg~tlygs of many miTnonsInf women. A nd it had 
an immense political impact on preparing women for the 
rights and duties of equal citizens and equal participants in 
shaping the affairs of society. 

In December 1917. a few Vfffehs flftftr nrfnVipr f^pvnlii- 
tion, Lenin signed the first decrees o f the so cialist state on 
marnmnny and divorce, and in 1919 a code was prom ulgated 
concerning matrj mnnial anH family law a nd trusteeship. All 
previous legal restriction g wnmpn's r ights were lifted. 
Women wer e given equal property rights and free choice ot 
occupation and residence. Parental rights belonged equal ly to 
husband and wife, and their surname was chosen by cotfiiTItm 
consent. The new law-maker-the victorious p roletariat-de¬ 
fi ned the family as a collective in which no membe r should 
have any privileges. And in line with the policy o t separatin g 
church trom state the Russian Republic recognised none bill 
civic marriage contracts. I 

But all this was no more than a prelude to the solution 
of the main problem-that of providing the economic back- 
ground for the eq ual rig hts of women. What economic condF 
tlons are required to secure the equal rights of men and 
women, and to what extent have they been created in the 
Soviet socialist society? 

Needless to say that the main condition for women's equal 
rights in any sphere of life is their equal participation in 
cnHal iphniir f-r.nc pquentlv. ap eoual opportunity to 

earn a living). T his right must be secured all along the line-in 
the right to work, the employment opportunities, in the pro¬ 
cess of labour, and the evaluation of its results. 

Strange as it may seem, these objectives had to be tackled 
in reverse order. Because that was how they were more easily 
reached. 
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Equal evaluation may be imposed legislatively by an act 
eliminating discrimination in the payment of women on the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. In the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries it was put into effect in the 
early stage of building the new society and became one of 
the basic constitutional standards. 

The second task was to secure equal rights for women in 
production, in the process of work. To begin with, this meant 
giving women equal opportunities to learn a trade or get an 
education. Soviet experience shows that in a socialist society 
these rights are provided to the fullest measure. 

By 1976 there were 767 persons with a higher education or 
with ten-year or eight-year schooling per 1,000 employed 
men, and 769 per 1,000 employed women. Among students 
of higher educational establishments half were women, and 
much more than half in such fields as economics, law, medi¬ 
cine, education, and art. And in 1975 out of the total 1,223,400 
science workers as many as 488, 300 were women, including 
4,500 women with doctor's degrees and nearly 100,000 with 
degrees of candidate of science. 

How many astonishing life stories are hidden behind these 
dry figures. Take that of Tursun Usmanova, a Kirghiz woman 
who was sold in marriage for kalym^ at thirteen, and subse¬ 
quently rose from a downtrodden slave in her husband's home 
to the rank of government minister. 

The other aspect of the problem, considering the specific 
physiology of females, was to protect women's labour. Social¬ 
ist legislation prohibits employment of women in hard and 
health-hazardous jobs, such as in mining, metallurgy, chemi¬ 
cals, printing, building, and in rail and water transport. In 
many jobs women's labour is restricted by special regulations 
providing for monthly medical checks (with the management 
being obliged to transfer women to easier jobs on doctor's 
orders), special hygiene rooms at enterprises employing 
women, and the like. 


* Kalym-among a number of ethnic groups the price paid for a 
bride. In the Soviet Union asking for or paying kalym is a criminal 
offence. 
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But despite all that has been done to make women equal 
and give them certain privileges, the problem is still not 
entirely solved. To do so up-to-date plant must be installed 
in all branches of production, with further automation steadily 
reducing the list of harmful trades and ultimately bringing 
down to a minimum the use of physical labour, which is 
still fairly widespread. 

Jhe most difficult task is to provide wom en with equal 
employment opportun ities. The legal side is simple: ibcialisT 
legislation prohibits discrimination of women. J The right to 
~work applies to women as it does to alT members of society. 
When unemployment was stamped out in the Soviet Union it 
was stamped out for all people. 

The following illustrates the extent of women's involve¬ 
ment in productive labour: in 1940 women represented 39 per 
cent of the labour force, and as much as 51 per cent in 1975. 
The figure for industry was 49 per cent, agriculture 44, edu¬ 
cation 73, culture 71, and so on. These incontestably high 
figures are traceable to the guaranteed right to work and the 
abundance of job opportunities. But in the case of women 
they are also traceable, and to a crucial degree, to special 
additional conditions women need for working-help in raising 
children and running the home, such as a ramified system 
of child institutions, various benefits to mothers, an effective 
service industry, public catering, and the like. 

Seeing the scale of this undertaking, we can legitimately 
claim that socialism and socialism alone can secure equal 
rights for women and create conditions for their active involve¬ 
ment in production and the affairs of society, and give 
scope to their creative abilities. In the Soviet Union today ^, 
nearly half the deputies to Soviets at all levels are women. 


and many women occupy hi gh positions in 






standing merit in science and art. I 

In sum, the most characteristic feature of social relations 
in a developed socialist society are the not simply juridical 
but also factual equal rights of people regardless of class 
background, nationality, sex, and age. 

In other words, in socialist conditions equal rights gain 
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a content they cannot have un der capitalism due to the 
e xploitation ot labour by capital, which gives rise to various 
forms of npprpssin n and ineoualitv. \ 

The USSR Const itution of ^Q77 f^rnisVips gr aphic proof 
o f this. F irst, it contains the fullest list of civil rights ever 
drawn u p. Second, and more important, it provides for 
material guarante es and lays dow n the ohlipaHons of th p 
state in s ecuring for all citizens such vital social rights 
as the right to work, rest an d leisure, education m^diral 
care, housing, and , maintenance-in o ld agp and in rasp pf 
incapacitation. Third, it sets out the obligations of citizens. 
w hirh i s. part of t-ho r-on(^p j;^];_o£_eqi i a 1 right s a ad with out 
which equality of rights would inevitably be in c omplete and 
false. Truly equal rights are the all-per va^e^ characteris- ' 
tic of _the _economic. politiral and jiiridiral _ r elatio nships 
at all l evels of the sooial strnrtyre and in each Cell of the 
s ocial organism.. They are as inherently a part of socialism 
as, say, purely formal equality of rights in a setting of pro¬ 
found class antagonisms is a part of capitalism. 

But this characteristic, no matter how important, is not 
enough for evaluating the sum of fundamental changes that 
occur in the social structure with the building of mature 
socialism. We must have a definition of the structure of devel¬ 
oped socialist society as a whole, embracing the totality of 
the most essential connections between its parts. This will 
be found in the documents of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. As pointed out by Leonid Brezhnev, 'a histori¬ 
cally new social and international community, the Soviet 
people, has emerged' in the Soviet Union.^ The heart of the 
matter here is not just the concept 'Soviet people', which had 
also, and legitimately, been used before. Prime significance 
attaches to the formula, 'a historically new social and inter¬ 
national community', which points up the most trenchant 
distinctive feature of social relations in a mature socialist 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Istorichesky rubezh na puli k kommunistnu (A 
historical frontier on the way to communism), Politizdat, Moscow, 
1977, p. 10. 
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society, namely the bond oi alliance between all classes and 
sections oi the people, oi nations and ethnic groupsA 

The characteristics of social relations in developed social¬ 
ist society are a reliable starting point in forecasting changes. 
True, we should first see if it is right to project the present 
tendencies into the future and if no new developments might 
intervene in the process we regard as natural and regular, 
giving matters an entirely new course. 

Certain bourgeoi s sociologists, abetted by theorists of t he 
revisionist school, maintain that a new ruling class has come 
into being in the USSR and other socialist countries. Kenneth 
Colegrove,^ for example, lists as many as ten different social 
classes in Soviet society. One of these consists of Komsomol 
members and university students, and others of non-commis¬ 
sioned army officers, Stakhanovites, labour heroes and skilled 
workers, another of Communist Party members, junior army 
officers, factory foremen, kolkhoz managers, and teachers, 
still another of ranking government officials, army officers, 
and factory managers, and one more of generals in the Soviet 
Army, university professors, scientists, and so on. 

The principles of this ludicrous 'classification' are easy to 
see. The age principle is in first place: while in school you 
belong to one class, as a student to another. The other prin¬ 
ciple is occupational: the soldier is in one class, the non¬ 
commissioned officer in another, and the officer in a third. By 
this logic army generals, for example, spend their lives passing 
from one class to the next. 

Soviet authors have refuted the inventions of bourgeois 

1 As noted by Soviet authoress Marietta Shaginyan, in the past 

sixty years the word 'So viet' has revealed the sense and meaning 
enclosed in it. Its sense derives fir.?f~an d fbre'mostr from lHe word 
itself, which in Piiccian mpan ^ VniinciV tenner , cVia fn 

mcano e ullin.lU ' t! 7~coTleqiair internationalist, and bon ded by economic, 
ideolocrical. moral, and philosophical community. In’plage grTtl5~ethn h!: 
fin oriainl we now have the ethical (in behaviour) . We say: he is a real 
Soviet man. For us this is no mere designation, but an ethical evaluation. 
We say: this is un-Soviet, and for us this is not a simple negation, but 
a negation containing criticism of behaviour and morality (see Pravda, 
10 August 1977). 

2 See K. Colegrove, Democracy Versus Communism, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1961, p. 314. 
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social scientists about an ongoing stratification of socialist 
society, and have shown the meaning of changes in its 
social structure: convergence of workers, farmers, alTd the 


intelligentsia in relation to the means of production and the 
nature of labour, gradual elimination of educational aiiT 
rnlhiral distinctions. 


difitincHnns in livinfl 


shaning f-r>nHiHr.nc fm- aliminating 

.standards-and way nf life, and so 


In general, Soviet sociologists concur in defining the trend 
of social changes in socialist society. Evidently, this is as it 
should be, for the process is easily followed, and always 
closely studied after each of the regular countrywide censuses. 
Where opinions tend to diverge is on the question of rates 
and perspectives, i.e. the future. 

Some think that for class distinctions entirely to disappear 
there will have to be one more stage, that of highly developed 
socialism. Others hold the goal can be reached in the frame¬ 
work of developed socialism.^ They seem to overlook the fact 
that the limits of a historical period are drawn by social 
developments, not vice versa. This is why we must first deter¬ 
mine the prospects of the process. 

An important frontier easing prognosis will be reached 
with the merging of the two main forms of social property - 
that of the state and the property of cooperatives and colle c- 
tivp farms-into communist nronertv of the whole people. Some 
associate this stage with the time when society becomes clas¬ 
sless.^ Rut the relation to property, though it is the mai n 
reason for the d ivision into classes, is still only one of the 
rpasnns nnra ic nng fnm7~ of property, there will ho 

longer be any collective farmers: they will have b ecome part 
o f the working class. R ut this does not mean that rural work-" 
ers will not be a distinct social group. They will so be until 


‘ See G. E. Glezerman, Istoricheski materialism i razvitiye sotsialis- 
ticheskogo obshchestva (Historical materialism and the development 
of socialist society), Politizdat, Moscow, 1973, pp. 170-71. 

2 See Razvitoye sotsialisticheskoye obshchestva; sushchnost, kriterii 
zrelosti, kritika revisionistskikh kontseptsii (Developed socialist society; 
essence, criteria of maturity, criticism of revisionist concepts), pp. 18-19. 

3 See R. I, Kosolapov, Socialism: Questions ot Theory, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1979. 
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all substantial distinctions between town and village are 
overcome. 

Soviet scholar L. M. Gatovsky holds that the passage to 
one form of property-property of the whole people-and to 
a classless society presupposes the conversion of farm labour 
into a variety of industrial labour.^ But that is inaccurate: the 
condition or means (establishment of one form of property) 
is here put on one plane with the goal (classless society). 
Certainly, nothing prevents the author from seeing property 
of the whole people as a goal, and from defining the means 
that lead to it. But in that case he should make clear the 
sequence of goals. 

TheTormulaTis inaccurate for another reason. While rightly 
calling attention to the fact that to eliminate classes we must 
first, among other things, eliminate distinctions in the nature 
of labour (more precisely, eliminate the substantial distinc¬ 
tions that were one of the reasons for the division into 
classes, because some distinctions cannot be eliminated), 
Gatovsky makes a classless society conditional on the con¬ 
version of farm labour into industrial labour. One may get 
the impression that precisely this is the most general defini¬ 
tion of communist labour, labour that is the same for all. 

Yet, it is now generally recognised that communist labo ur 
is industrial and intellectual labniur combined ^ More, there 
is enough evidence to predict the ultimate inversion of the 
two components of this formula, even the absolute predomi¬ 
nance of intellectual labour, among whose functions will be 
the development of an industry operated by automatons.^ 
I In other words, society will not become classless unti l 
■ there is a single form nf nmi-ipi-M; in ftip mpanc nf 
and unnrtKe substantial distinctions between town and cou nt¬ 
ry and between physical and mental labour are overcome . 
"Whether we regard these distinctions as a side-product of the 

‘ See L. M. Gatovsky, Nauchno-tekhmcheskii progress i ekonomika 
razvitogo sotsialisma (Scientific and technical progress and the econo¬ 
mics of developed socialism), Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 146. 

2 Kosolapov notes that communist equality is associated with 
the elimination of all remnants of the division of labour into physical 
and mental, creative and reproductive (mechanical), organisational and 
executive. (See Oktyabr, November 1977.) 
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division of society into classes or as a result of other social 
causes, their elimination is now not a 'supplement' but a 
necessary part of the process of eradication of class distinc¬ 
tions. 

We refer to overcoming the substantial distinctions be¬ 
tween farm and industrial labour, between work by hand and 
by brain. But, as we see it, these terms are not wholly fitting. 
Strictly speaking, it is impossible to eliminate the distinctions 
between the main types of labour. Each type has its character¬ 
istics which, if changed, will make it into something entirely 
different. 

It seems more proper, therefore, to say that the eradicati on 
of class distinctions that leads to a Hasslpss snriptv includes 
conversion of property into .single property of the whole 
peop l e,^ conversi on of farm labour into a varie ty of industrial 
lab our, a nd an or ganic fiLsi on of the latter wi th intellectual 
labour. 

' 'xlie social structure of Soviet society is witnessing a fur¬ 
ther convergence of all classes and social groups in relation 
to the means of production, to the nature of labour, and to 
distribution (i.e. the share of the product received). These 
factors Lenin used for defining classes, and they are natural 
criteria of the emergence of a classless society. Socialist 
society is steadily moving in this direction. Consequently, the 

‘ The spread of agro-industrial integration, writes Kosolapov, is 
a harbinger of the spread of property of the whole people in the means 
of production throughout industry and agriculture. In earlier Soviet 
literature this single property was often named communist. There is 
no denying that it will bring us closer to communism. But does it 
mean that we will have come to the communist phase? Hard to say. 
More, one has the feeling that it will reveal a certain lack of uniformity 
in the degree of development of different sides of the economic basis. 
The forming of single property of the whole people in all branches 
of the economy may come before other elements of the relations of 
production, such as distribution or exchange of activity, reach the 
requisite communist maturity, and will probably outstrip the more 
involved process of creating the conditions in which work turns from 
an appeaser of the flesh into a prime and vital need of the spirit. It is, 
therefore, more logical to assume that single property of the whole peo¬ 
ple will initially take shape and for some time exist within the histor¬ 
ical bounds of the first phase of communism and that, in other words, it 
will initially be socialist. (See Oktyabr, November 1977, pp. 166-67.) 
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question revolves on forecasting as nearly as possible the 
probable time when the goal will be reached. 

The process of forming single property of the whole people 
has gone farther than the other pertinent processes. The level 
now reached in socialising kolkhoz and cooperative property 
and establishing inter-cooperative and state-cooperative enter¬ 
prises has led some Soviet scholars to the conclusion that the 
goal is some 15 to 20 years away. Once we come to it one 
more big step will have been made to a society without 
classes.^ 

Naturally, events m ust not be rushed or forced. We could, 
o^ course, con vert all cooperativ es into state property bv “a 
stroke of the pen. But if this has n o basis in the workmp s 
oF the'e^'nomv.~nrThe level of the^oroductive forces and of 
the socialisat ion of p roduction, it wi l l do nothing but Ha nn 
and will certainly contribu te nothing to the progress of 
society 

In other words, all the potentialities of the cooperative 
system must first be used to the full. And in this sense, as 
we see it, cooperation should survive the longest in the ser¬ 
vice sphere, especially where individual labour is involved. 
In this area the cooperative form will not disappear until it 
becomes economically untenable.^ 

Thp i-ack nPYt- in complexity is to achieve equality in the 
sphere of distribution. It will not be achieved in full until 
the introduction of the communist principle, 'from each ac¬ 
cording to his ability, to each according to his needs', but 


‘ K. I, Mikulsky says the basic reason for residual social inequality 
under socialism is the insufficiently high level of the productive forces 
and the related degree of socialisation of production, the character 
of the division of labour, the general level of consumption, the degree 
of differentiation in satisfying the needs of members of society, and 
so on. The existence of two forms of socialist property, he says, is 
not the original cause of the survival of elements of social inequality 
(see Obshchestvenniye nauki v SSSR, No. 4, 1977, p. 65). But is not the 
'degree of differentiation’ connected to some extent with the existence 
of two forms of social property? 

2 In fact, the 1977 USSR Constitution contains an article (17) establish¬ 
ing the legal basis for socially useful individual labour in the crafts, 
farming, services, and the like. 
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a fairly high level of factual equality is reached, as we have 
already shown, at the stage of developed socialism. 

The most difficult and drawn-out problem is, n o doubt, to 
make the nature of labour single in character. Despite the 
tremendous impulse ot the scientific-technical revolution, this 
will take a fairly long period of history because, among other 
things, it involves cardinal changes in the level of education 
and in the general and special culture of the vast majority of 
people. And these will take the lifetime of several genera¬ 
tions. It is therefore safe to say that its solution transcends 
the foreseeable future. 

Soviet scholar I. P. Tsameryan says: 'To come to complete 
social homogeneity it is essential to eliminate the remnants 
of social division not only between classes, but also between 
different strata within the classes; not only between town 
and country, but also between villages with different socio¬ 
economic conditions, and between towns, districts, work col¬ 
lectives, and so on, also differing from one another in this 
respect. In our country this problem is still far away from 
a solution. There are still considerable distinctions between 
the large industrial and cultural centres and the towns that 
trail behind them not simply in area and population, but pre¬ 
cisely in the level of socio-economic, cultural and living 
conditions, a rrvmtn on denominator for differen t 

region-; of the country, different towns, villages, and work 
collectives is a huge social probl em.'^ j 

The concept 'social homogeneity', we might note, implying 
the result of the eradication of class distinctions has nothing 
in common with the concept 'uniformity'. Class society will 
be replaced not by a society of faceless men and women but. 
as Marx put it, by a society of associated individuals. 1 

Lenin wrote in 1915 that the impending epoch will accele¬ 
rate a millionfold the 'downfall of national partition of every 


* Tsameryan, Zdkonomernosti izmeneniya sotsialnoi struktury so- 
velskogo obshchestva (The regularities of change in the social structure 
of Soviet society), Znanie Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 125. The ^author 
holds, and with good cause, that fusion of nations in one or e^n~a~ 
group of rnilntripi! is nn^ pnccihlg linlll Uin ^M/-hr»ry nf nn 

a world scale. 
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kind', will increase the 'differentiation' of humanity i n th£ 
mea ning of the wealth and.th r ir n rirt-y in n r i rit-n n l 1’^° 
ir;^ 1 trpnd c ^pnHpnrip<; a nd shades'd THouaH this refers to 
the national question, it is also absolutely right and applicable 
to the question of classes. The less will be the social distinc ¬ 
t ions between people, the broader will be their in^llectua l 
a nd mora l scope and the greater the need for openin g un the 
individu^tv of eaduj 

The Socialist Way of Life 

Socialism's degree of maturity today lends prominence 
to one of the central issues of Marxist-Leninist theory and, 
consequently, o f the practical perspective of commun ist con- 
struction: how to concentrate the material and spiritua l 
resources of society on the all-round development of tKe 
personality and its free self-expression. 

Of late, the set of problems related to this topic is being 
considered in the framework of the 'socialist way of life' 
concept. There is lively discussion of its content and scope, 
its relation to the other main communist concepts, and so 
on. Responding to the need of the times, there is also fairly 
extensive literature. Leaving aside the details, which refer 
chiefly to questions of method and are of interest to special¬ 
ists only, here are a few general observations. 

Marxists studying the socialist way of life are guided by 
Marx's well-known formula (from his The German Ideology): 

'Thp way in which men produce their me ans of subsistence 
depends f irst nf a11 nn thpnatiirp nt t he means of subsistence 
they actually find in exis tence and have to reproduce. I 

' This mode of production must not be considered simply 
as being the reproduction of the physica l existence of the 
individuals. Rather it is a definite form of activity of these 
indi viduals, a definite form of expressing their life, a definit e 
mode oi life on their part. As individuals express their life , 
so they are. What they are, therefore, coincides with their 
producti g” urifh inhirTf-tbev produce and with how the y 

^ V. I. Lenin, 'The Main German Opportunist Work on the War', 
Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 274. 
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p roduce. Hence what individuals are depends on the material 
conditions of thei r production.'^ | 

'though authors start from this one source, they arrive at 
different interpretations. According to Soviet scholar 
I. V. Bestuzhev-Lada, 'way of life' is the 'sum-total of the 
forms of life activity of the individual, social group, and 
society as a whole-forms taken in intimate association with 
the conditions of life activity',^ Bulgarian sociologist Stoyanov 
holds that the way of life encompasses all the typical forms 
in which people are active, and reflects the environment, the 
legal, economic, political, family, and other relations, the level 
of culture and morality.^ 

Some sociologists attribute to the socialist way of life the 
following components: 1) labour, 2) participation in the life 
of society and in the administration of social processes, 
3) education, 4) family as the means of perpetuating life, 
5) health and nourishment, 6) housing and living conditions, 
7) the household and housekeeping, 8) clothes and care for 
appearance, 9) social activity, need for leisure, and ways of 
using leisure, 10) participation in cultural activities, 11) com¬ 
munication, 12) ideological orientation, scale of values and 
behavioural (especially ethical) standards, though these also 
manifest themselves in all the earlier listed components. 

If we take this list as the starting point, study of the way 
of life should in effect encompass the sum-total of the individ¬ 
ual's life in society. Hence, if this definition is accepted, it 
should be divided into analysable parts. 

The definition of Soviet scholars S. G. Strumilin and 
E.E. Pisarenko seems to be competent (at least for the pur¬ 
poses of this examination) : 'The "way of life" is a conc ept 
whose content reflects the quality characteristics of we11heing 7 
and first of all the character and content of people's needs. It 
may therefore be said that if the standard of life determines 
the degree of satisfaction of chiefly the physi cal need.s of 

^ K. Marx, F. Engels, 'The German Ideology', Collected Works, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1976, Vol. 5, pp. 31-32. 

^ Bestuzhev-Lada, 'Prognozirovanie obraza zhizni' (Prognosis of the 
way of life), Sotsiologicheskiye issledovania. No. 2, 1974. 

3 Novo vremia. No. 10, 1975, Sofia. 
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' wav of life also characterises the satisfaction of 


t hnir intellectual (spiritual) and soc ial needs/ 

Ti- cfanHc rp pson that th e socialist ancTcapitalis t ways 
n f lifp have many points of resemblance pertainingto the 
lsweL.Qf.. .the material and spiritual culture of mankind as a 
wholej The implements of labour, the manner of their use, 
production conditions, forms of subsistence, family life, lei¬ 
sure, prevailing tastes and fashions, cultural currents, and the 
like, are basically the same and bear the imprint of the times. 
In other words, if the matter were approached on a global 
historical plane, it would be right to refer to the way of 
life of the people of our time and its difference from the 
way of life in, say, the Middle Ages or in Antiquity. 

Contemporaries understand one another irrespective of 
place and language precisely because they are contemporaries. 
But the similarity of their way of life and consciousness has 
its limits, determined not only by the diversity of conditions 
from country to country or from social group to social group, 
but also by the fundamental difference between the two so¬ 
cial systems. 

Along what lines, then, should we gauge this difference? 
As we see it, we should proc eed from the different correlation 
of, first, the material and spirituoTbeginninQs in The liieoi^the 


activity nf nenple. clafisefi. and anniety n.<s a whgle. I t is This 
correlation deriving from the specific mode of production 
that is decisive in influencing the specific way of life and type 
of personality. It mirrors the antithesis not only of the two 
modes of production and exchange, but also of the world 
outlook of the dominant classes (the bourgeoisie and proletar¬ 
iat) embodied in the two systems of life. 

In broad terms, the point is that in a society ruled b y 
capital tVip. main principle of life activity is the drive folF 
profit or the battle for survival or. consequently, the abso- 


erty. This is not to say that capitalism does not further the 


cult ure of socie 
in the life of people in particular. Strictly speaking, each 
successive social system assures certain progress. And this 




progress is doubly understandable in the age of the scientific- 
technical revolution. 

But the 'arrrpHnn' nf fhp individual's culture (at least in 
the context of the labouring maioritvl is conceived under 
capitalism chiefly from a consumer (commercial! angle, that 
is, as a source of material benefits or services, prestige or 
power. I 

In other word ^ if for reasons 

of production, need employees that h avp a rpri-ain intpllprt-i^al 
scone, he will do nothing for their intellectual growth. And 
if capitalist society as a whole has a stake in raising the 
educational standard of the working class to some definite 
level, it will act accordingly. It is only the example of social¬ 
ism and the pressure of the working-class movement that 
make it go farther. 

Though bourgeois ideologists lose no opportunity to pay 
their respects to science and religion in order to parade their 
'intellectuality', and though they love to accuse Marxists of 
crass materialism, it is the bourgeoisie that, like King Midas, 
turns everything it touches into gold or, simply, into a mar¬ 
ketable commodity. 

The consumer cult in modern caoitalLst .society is accom- 
panied among the nro-snerous bv a deepening of indiviHuaBsm 
a nd a progressive disintegration of family and other trad i¬ 
tional ties. With some lustily picking thp flnwp rc; grnwp 
by others, thei^can be but one nntrnmp-aeneral aliena¬ 
tion. I 

We have touched on this topic only to the extent needed 
for an understanding of the distinctive features of the social¬ 
ist way of life. A more substantial examination would point 
to factors counteracting the above tendency-factors relating 
first of all to the working class, its philosophy and ethics, 
which manifest themselves in the mode of life of working 
people despite the reigning bourgeois standards of behaviour 
and mental stereotypes. 

Of course, the collective principle asserts itself fully only 
in socialist conditions. The most typical feature of the way of 
life in the USSR and other socialist countries is society's 
concern for man and his welfare and, reciprocally, man's 
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concern lor society, his sense of involvement in all the affairs 
of society and his sense of civic responsibility. 

The other side of the socialist way of life is a conti nuous 
advance to the optimum correlation oi the material ari3~tTie~ 
intellectual. This deliberate and steady advance Has made 
rapid technical and cultural progress a typical indicator of 
socialist development, with the broad mass of the people 
gaining ever closer access to the values of home and world 
art and literature, and with professional and amateur arts 
expanding continuously. Yet, obviously, much still remains to 
be done in these and many other areas in order to secure the 
victory of communist labour, living, consciousness, and 
morality. 

This thrusting towards the future, this transitional character 
of socialism, inescapably determines the 'incompleteness' of 
the socialist way of life. The question is what should be 
considered socialist in the way of life of a socialist country 
and what are the left-overs from capitalism. Butepko says 
that avarice, the philistine lust for material gain, thievery, 
drunkenness, and the like, have nothing in common with the 
socialist way of life. Here, he says, the rule that 'not all 
existing things are sensible' is borne out by the fact that 'not 
all things existing under socialism are of socialist origin'.‘ 

But if this is how we approach the way of life that has 
shaped in the socialist countries (with allowances for differ¬ 
ences in development level and social relations, and for the 
still considerable differentiation in each country between 
various sections of people) we will, in fact, get an idealised 
picture contrary to the real state of affairs. To declare all 
ng gative phenomena un typical of the socialist wa^ otlite Is , 
in effect, to tie one's own hands and den y oneself the chance 
of a sound and sober assessment ot the level ot social develo p¬ 
ment reached. 1 

To be sure, the surviving negative phenomena are not typi¬ 
cal of the nature of the new society; they are rooted in the 


* See A. P. Butenko, Sotsialistichesky obraz zhizni i foTtnhovaniye 
tiovogo cheloveka (The socialist way of life and the moulding of the 
new man), Znanie Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 28. 
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conditions of production, exchange, and life that existed under 
the previous system and have not yet been overcome or are 
only partly overcome. But the fact of their existence is an 
element of the socialist way of life in the present stage of 
socialist development, and is an indicator of its degree of 
maturity, thus helping to assess the extent of the problems that 
still have to be solved. 

Some Soviet scholars distinguish between 'the way of life 
of socialist society' and 'the socialist way of life'.^ The latter 
is conceived as the result of socialist transformations and the 
battle against the survivals of capitalism, whereas the former 
is not yet free from these survivals. 

Their judging reality from the standpoint of a mental ideal 
prevents some authors from seeing the socialist way of life 
as a developing phenomenon with its built-in contradictions, 
and leads them to the unjustified conclusion that the turn 
has not yet been effected for making man and his growing 
needs the sole criterion in asserting the socialist way of life.^ 

But, in fact, this 'turn' was made on the day after the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution, provided, of course, we take the word 'turn' 
to mean the beginning, not the end, of the road. The energy 
and consistency with which the socialist principles are exer¬ 
cised and the extent to which objective and subjective condi¬ 
tions obstruct this are a different matter. In some countries, 
those that had a backward material level when they took 
the socialist road, petty-b ourgeois egalitarian socialism is 
often highly popular, with ascetic trugality considered a virtue 



‘ This approach is fairly widespread in Soviet literature. E. g. see 
A. I. Arnoldov, Sotsialistichesky obiaz zhizni i kultura (The socialist 
way of life and culture), Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 18. 

2 See A. P. Butenko, A. S. Tsipko, and V. P. Kiselev, Sotsialistichesky 
obraz zhizni (The socialist way of life). Institute of Economic Problems 
of World Socialist System, Moscow, 1975, p. 54. 

B. Bittighefer (GDR) writes that the socialist way of life is 'a way 
of life in which the workingman is the measure of all things’ (Einheit, 
No. 1, 1977, p. 86). 
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scientific commu nism. Besides, it is not just a question of 
theory. It is an established fact by now, buttressed by years 
of international practice, that satisfying people's needs or 
making man's wellbeing the sole criterion of social progress 
is no mere ideal but an economic necessity. Production that 
has, if only halfway, turned its back on human needs is in 
danger of stagnation and decline, because only satisfaction 
of people's continuously growing material and spiritual needs 
stimulates them to improve it. 

Satisfying their needs is, in the fin al analysis, th e main 
stimulus ot peopl e s life activity m a ny society, including the 
capitalist, though capital t en ds to detorm i t a nd turn it into 
profit lust. Under socialism, life activity is motivated and 
i lluminated by the goal of building communism. ^ 

This specific feature of the socialist way of fife and the 
socialist mentality has long been an object of scrutiny by 
bourgeois ideologues. Some of them see it rightly as a power¬ 
ful source of energy, and clamour for an ideal image of the 
future to inspire the masses as a counterweight to commu¬ 
nism. (The outcome of this search of a competitive ideal will 
be dealt with elsewhere between these covers.) 

The other and larger section of bourgeois theorists is al so 
engaged in search, but search of an entirely different o rder. 
They look for arguments that would in some wav dis credit 
the communist g oal. They circulate the tale that communism 
is impracticable or incompatible with human nature. Com¬ 
munism is maliciously distorted and declared immoral. 

But probably the most widespread argument identifies 
communism with religion, maintaining that revolutionary 
theory is the next of kin of faith. Inasmuch as Marxism- 
Leninism promises a happy life in a remote future, it says, 
it is an eschatological ideology and differs from, say, Chris¬ 
tianity solely by siting paradise on earth rather than heaven. 
This leads to the seemingly logical conclusion that it is 
hardly worthwhile, and both senseless and wicked, to sacrifice 
the life of present generations to a roseate dream of the 
future. 

All this is an obvious misrepresentation of the principles 
of scientific communism. Certainly, as in the case of any other 
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serious doctrine, there have been mistakes and absurdities 
that can be exploited for perverse interpretations. Certainly, 
as we have already said, views and notions foreign to science 
have and evidently still will intrude upon the practice of 
socialism. But this cannot alter the fact that the reigning 
trend of theoretical thought which follows the ideas of the 
founders of scientific communism, and the correspondihg 
practice, wholly refute the inventions about the 'eschato¬ 
logical' character of the Marxist-Leninist teaching. 

The goal to which a succession of generations has rallied 
imparts to life a meaning transcending the bounds of ultimate 
being. By virtue of this people live not merely to live, but 
also to build the future of the human species. There is no 
question of sacrifice, therefore, but of acquisition. 

The other, no less important point is that this orientation 
on a goal does not prevent us from continuously improving 
the conditions of life. On the contrary, blending present-day 
needs with the long-term perspective, the future-as Nikolai 
Chernyshevsky, the Russian revolutionary democrat, so aptly 
put it-is gradually being transformed into the present. 

-Tt is a bsurd to conceive communism as snmp far rpn^pvpd 
end goal that will not be felt until it is reached. Leni n spoke 
of 'sprouts of communism' in the very fir ct Hayg fol lijwmg 
the October Revolution of 1917. H e saw these sprouts every- 
where-in the new functions of the state, the subbotniks} 
the dedicated and intensive labour, the establishment of 
kindergartens. And he urged people to proliferate them. 

T.Tr.^>ta- ic ,.^r,nV,oA c^)-p n bv .step. wjth 

every step being part of the aoal.^ It breaks up, as it were, 
into subgoals, each of which gives meaning to the activity 


‘ Communist subbotniks-free voluntary work in free time to further 
socialist coustruction. The first subbotnik was held on 10 May 1919 by 
workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway. Lenin took part in it, and wrote 
an article about it, 'A Great Beginning'. 

2 Hence the fallacy of artificially counterposing goal and movement \i> ^ 
in Bernstein's notorious slogan, the creed of the Social-Democrats: 'the 
end goal is nothing, movement everything'. The reverse slogan is jyst . 
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of the living generations and lets them feel the results of 
its attainment.^ 

Another important feature of the socialist way of life is 
the social optimism generated by the Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook, the belief in the triumph of the communist ideals, 
and by confidence and motivated readiness to work for this 
goal, which requires the dedicated efforts of several genera¬ 
tions. 

In short, socialism can satisfy both the material and 
spiritual needs of man, and this to an increasing degree. That 
is one of the most important guarantees of its future, also its 
claim to the future. More important still, scientific commu¬ 
nism rejects any contest between the two basic needs, as it 
does any unjustified accent on one of them to the detriment 
of the other. Any such accent would inevitably distort the 
human essence (asceticism, on the one hand, and debauch, 
on the other). 

Bourgeois ideologues maintain that on this important 
point practice will part ways with doctrine, calling in ques¬ 
tion the further course of the 'communist experiment'. As 
they see it, the social optimism of the earlier stages of post¬ 
revolution development will run dry, and as public and 
personal wealth accumulates the socialist countries will of 
necessity begin to copy the model of the so-called consumer 
society, with all the consequences this entails for the mentality 
of people, for psychology and morality. 

If these forecasts were to come true, it would indeed mean 
finis for the communist idea. But attempts to proclaim the 
debauch of bourgeois consumerism an inexorable law that 
will halt civilisation, even destroy it, are no less absurd than 
those stern warnings of the ideologues of feudalism in an 
earlier day that if monarchs and estates were done away 
with, world order would be doomed. 


* Under socialism large-scale goals that inspire millions of people 
secure a high degree of mass activity. In the USSR this was achieved 
by industrialisation, the postwar economic rehabilitation, and the 
virgin land development. The same role is played by the five-year plans 
and specific projects such as the Baikal-Amur Railway. 
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The slander some Western psychologists cast on human 
nature is denied even by life in capitalist society. Take the 
'youth rebellion'. Was it not, among other things, a reaction 
to the shallow materialism of the oversatiated bourgeois 
existence? Was it not symptomatic that many young men and 
women belonging to the ruling class rejected the luxury cult, 
ethics and behavioural standards of their social milieu? Did 
it not show capitalism had no future when even its 'heirs’ 
turned their backs on it? No, there are no grounds for any 
suspicion that human nature cannot withstand the satanic 
temptations of consumerism. 

The 'youth rebellion' of the late sixties and early seventies 
was much like the reaction of any sound body to abnormalities 
of its environment. In socialist conditions the social environ¬ 
ment spurs the individual to a harmonious distribution of 
needs. And this effect, stretching over decades, has yielded 
tangible fruit, leaving an impression on the hierarchy of 
values and people's moral image. Sociological polls in the 
USSR bear out the priority of values of a spiritual order, 
and this with all due attention to the material ones. 

In a Leningrad poll, for example, work was listed first out 
of nine offered values by engineers, and second (to the 
family) by workers, whereas affluence was put fourth and 
fifth. Students polled on values related to personal happiness 
put 'work I am fond of' first, followed by 'good friends’, 
'health', 'family', 'affluence', 'luck in one's undertakings', and 
'a comfortable home’ in that order. In Moldavia, a cross- 
section of 560 people gave the following order of preference: 
family, an interesting job, the respect of one's friends, a clear 
conscience, affluence, creative pursuits, and tranquil life.^ 

Citing these facts, Soviet sociologist V. Z. Rogovin noted 
that rising material prosperity, which lifts away the psycholog¬ 
ical burden of elementary needs, offers ever broader oppor¬ 
tunities for the spiritual and moral advancement of the per¬ 
sonality. 'But opportunities,' he wrote, 'do not come automat- 


* See V. Z. Rogovin, Nravstvenniye ostiovy sotsialisticheskogo obraza 
zhizni (The ethical foundations of the socialist way of life), Znanie 
Publishers, Moscow, 1976, pp. 33-34. 
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ically. Rising standards of living create new ethical problems. 
.. .Among the main problems is the basic philosophico-socio- 
logical one of the correlation of material and spiritual prin¬ 
ciples in the way of life.'^ 

In Leonid Brezhnev's report to the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU we find the following passage: 'We have achieved a 
great deal in improving the Soviet people's material welfare. 
We shall continue consistently to pursue this task in the 
future as well. But it is necessary that the growth of material 
opportunities should be constantly accompanied by a growth 
in our people's ideological, moral and cultural level. Other¬ 
wise we may have relapses into the philistine, petty-bourgeois 
mentality. This should not be lost sight of.'^ 

This is why the CPSU, like the other parties in the socialist 
countries, is continuously improving the political and ideo¬ 
logical education of the masses. 

The rising standard of living is not, strictly speaking, an 
immediate source of what we rightly regard as a distortion 
of the human psychology. Affluence as such does not breed 
a petty-bourgeois mentality. The concepts 'petty-bourgeois' 
and 'philistine' identify the true source: the scrimmage for 
riches and the accompanying advantages. And among these 
advantages there may even be such as belong among the most 
laudable spiritual needs, not to the 'lowly' material sphere¬ 
earning the respect of people or a passion for patronising 
the arts. Avarice of the classical type (Shylock, Harpagon, 
Gobseck) is rare. Hence, the negative in the petty-bourgeois 
mentality is seated less in the orientation on wealth and more 
in the striving to win success and other vital values through 
enrichment. 

To be sure, the 'petty-bourgeois' is a creature of many faces. 
The term is used for many different phenomena. But what 
we have said about it above may be taken as its definitive 
feature. In substance, it stands for the futile striving of the 
'little man' to break out of the 'little place in the sun' cir- 


‘ Ibid., p. 44. 

2 Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress oi the CPSU, p. 94. 
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cumscribed for him by his social destiny. Taken individually 
it may be a heroic or wretched, poignant or ludicrous striv¬ 
ing (remember Dostoyevsky's Crime and Punishment). But 
as a social phenomenon that moulds the corresponding 
personality, it is a reaction to class inequality and a warped 
form of struggle against the warped social arrangements. 

The socialist system is devoid of the main elements that 
breed the petty-bourgeois mentality-private property and 
class antagonism. But as we have already said there is still 
no complete equality of people in the socialist phase (for 
classes still exist), and though things are moving steadily 
in the right direction, certain objective conditions can create 
this mentality. 

Socialist society is an organism hostile to the petty-bour¬ 
geois germ. The more developed it is, the fewer chances the 
germ has of surviving and multiplying. But so long as the 
problem is not radically settled, relapses of the petty-bour¬ 
geois mentality are possible. And relapses mean epidemics, 
not isolated cases, of the malaise often affecting whole so¬ 
cial groups. Certainly, in the historical context these zig¬ 
zags may be regarded as insignificant episodes in mankind's 
movement from one social system to the next. But they 
may have a fairly substantial effect on the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. 

This is why in recent years the communist parties and 
social science in the socialist countries are devoting ever 
greater attention to combatting the danger of massive relapses 
of the petty-bourgeois mentality.^ Of interest in this respect 
is the international Marxist discussion, 'Economics and Poli¬ 
tics Under Developed Socialism',^ at which it was stressed 
that rising living standards must be accompanied with 
educational work, and satisfaction of material needs with 
satisfaction of spiritual needs, a lowering of the incomes 


‘ Czechoslovak scholar Milan Matous notes that petty-bourgeois 
survivals are a grave political danger because they are exploited by 
bourgeois propaganda, are its 'universal base' (see Matous, Fronta 
bez primeri, Prague, Svoboda, 1974, p. 272). 

2 World Marxist Review, March 1977. 
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pyramid and the shaping of a new, socialist and communist, 
attitude to work.^ 

The heart of the matter was fairly accurately described, 
we hold, by Hungarian scholar Gyorgy Borsanyi. 'Today all 
of us agree,' he said, 'that the puritan asceticism of the early 
period of socialism was not a socialist ideal, but was forced 
upon socialism by objective historical factors. It has lived 
out its day. However, there is evidence that the ideals of 
the so-called consumer society are beginning to penetrate the 
socialist countries. 'This finds expression in a scrimmage for 
material benefits and status symbols. So far this is affecting 
only a small part of socialist society. But the growth of mate¬ 
rial wellbeing poses the problem of working out a model for 
it, an optimal model that accords with the principles of so¬ 
cialism.' 

'Unless we find an answer to that question through socio¬ 
economic planning, unless we direct it into correct channels,’ 
he concluded, 'there is the danger of being involved in a 
spontaneous process.' 

Arranged as a system, the above means that a) objective 
conditions still exist under socialism for relapses of the petty- 
bourgeois mentality; b) their danger is accentuated by the 
influence of capitalism, and this through the existence of the 
bourgeois way of life and its active propaganda from abroad; 
c) educational work, however important, is not enough 
to protect society from this danger; d) in addition it is es¬ 
sential deliberately to create a way of life that will wholly 
accord with the essence of the socialist system and thereby 
rule out the chance of any relapse of the petty-bourgeois 
psychology. 

In this descriptive form the problem may appear simple. 
Yet it is one of the most complex problems facing socialist 
thought. The socialist way of life is shaping at a time when 
the old bourgeois way of life has undergone far-reaching 
modifications in the developed capitalist states, and it is not 

* Among others, this was stressed by Professor Otto Reinhold, 
Director of the Academy of Social Sciences (Central CoYnmittee of 
the Socialist Unity Party of Germany). Cf. World Marxist Review, 
March 1977, p. 70. 
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easy to determine which of its features are the legitimate 
effect of scientific and technical progress, and which are the 
pathological result of the scientific-technical revolution as it 
unfolds in capitalist conditions. 

Marxist-Leninist theory is sure to give an answer to this 
and other questions bearing on the socialist way of life. It 
is perfectly clear, for example, that at any level of social 
wealth the principle of rationality must prevail-rationality 
which, to quote Polish sociologist Jan Szczepanski, implies 
'consumption within the limits of need and devoid of extra¬ 
vagance'.^ Clearly, too, the 'model of socialist wellbeing', 
as Hungarian scholar Ferenc Kozma put it, must neither be 
a copy of Western consumer societies even if their flagrant 
extravagance were excluded nor follow puritanic lines or 
egalitarian principles or something between these two ex- 
tremes.2 And there is no denying Polish philosopher B. Su- 
chodolski's view that the battle against an egoistic life style 
must be fought 'without simplicisms and sharp fluctuations 
to the one or the other side'.® 

It is important, however, that these general principles 
should be consistently applied to the entire set of problems 
related to the way of life concept. Take this example. At 
one time there was a polemic in the Soviet press over the 
problem of motor cars. Some said that owning a car may 
lead to all the negative effects observed in the West: the car 
becomes not simply a mode of transport but a status sym¬ 
bol, a service industry is needed which eats up a dispro¬ 
portionate part of the social product; cars are among the 
worst causes of environmental pollution; they accentuate the 
negative aspects of urbanisation, and so on. The proposal 
was made on these grounds to renounce private use of motor 
cars as a bourgeois gimmick and to concentrate on public 
vehicles. 

But while shaping the socialist way of life and deliber¬ 
ately giving priority to solutions consonant with our ideal, 

‘ See Gospodarka planowa. No. 3, 1977, Warsaw, p. 123. 

2 See Kozma, Jdlet szocialista mddon. A szocialista elemod, Ker- 
desehez, Budapest, 1976, p. 69. 

3 See Nome drogi. No. 10, 1976, Warsaw, p. 74. 
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we still have to reckon with the realities. And the realities 
are that public transport, despite all its unquestionable ad¬ 
vantages, cannot fully meet the great variety of transport 
needs of modern living. Certainly, the sphere of service 
rendered by public transport will be extended in due course. 
But, plainly, the functional characteristics of public 
transport set a limit beyond which its use is inconvenient 
and economically untenable. Consequently, despite the va¬ 
rious drawbacks, private cars are a necessary means of im¬ 
proving the material condition of human existence. 

Needless to say, this does not mean that we must recon¬ 
cile ourselves to all the negative sides of the matter and 
accept them as an unavoidable evil. We can and must draw 
a lesson from the sad experience of the developed capitalist 
states and try to avoid everything associated with the bour¬ 
geois model of consumption, finding solutions consonant 
with socialist norms and concepts. There is absolutely no 
need, say, for creating dozens of car models, including ex¬ 
pensive ones, which are a luxury and tend to breed status- 
symbol ideas. It is also obvious that we must concentrate on 
developing engines that will be less of a hazard, or no haz¬ 
ard at all, to the environment and people’s health.^ 

This example shows how difficult it is to set the opti¬ 
mum norms and methods of consumption, and how urgent 
it is to settle the problem. The solution has indeed got to be 
found quickly. Otherwise there will be a lot of remodelling 
and reconstructing, and breaking of acquired habits, which 
would in a way mean returning to square one and starting 
all over again-a thing that will doubtless do great social 
damage. 

It would be naive to expect, of course, that all problems 
of the socialist way of life lend themselves to theoretical 
modelling and that a perfect solution can be worked out 
for all of them beforehand. What we have here is not for 

* In a piece on motor vehicles John M. Kramer notes that the 
socialist system may prove more effective in combatting the ecolog¬ 
ical problems of air noise and pollution, traffic safety, and the 
like. (Survey, A Journal ot East and West Studies, No. 2, Spring 
1976, pp. 32, 33.) 
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a designer's workshop to handle, but a historical process 
in which patterns are moulded under the influence of a mul¬ 
tiplicity of objective and subjective factors, including such 
as cannot be accurately measured. Any ambitious idea of 
producing a detailed blueprint and using it to build a flaw¬ 
less way of life is certain to fail. 

Doubly so because our present conception of the ideal is 
circumscribed by the experience and opportunities of the 
present time. Surely some of the forms of labour, public 
activity, culture, living, leisure, and the like which we con¬ 
sider superior will be reviewed by posterity and replaced 
with incomparably better ones. 

But though it is impossible to design a flawless way of 
life, it is possible and necessary to raise the process of his¬ 
tory to the optimum. It must be rationalised to the extreme, 
accentuating everything we Marxists, guided by the theory 
of scientific communism and the experience of world social¬ 
ism, consider correct and practicable, everything we con¬ 
sider positive in the experience of mankind. 

The socialist way of life is not wholly divorced from the 
way people live in the developed capitalist countries and 
other parts of the world. It borrows the sensible elements 
and those that reflect the gains of scientific, technical, and 
social progress.^ But it must not deliberately or uncons¬ 
ciously copy elements that are bourgeois in substance and 
nature. 

We are witness to the burgeoning of a unique way of life 
consonant with the humanistic ideal in its every detail, and 
consonant, too, with the available conditions and resources 
for its materialisation. Nothing is more contrary to this aim 
than worship of Mammon or the fetish of wealth and status 
that is the core of the bourgeois mentality. 

^ Bulgarian scholar Dimitr Filipov says: 'It is in the develop¬ 
ment of the individual and his harmonious interaction with society 
that we see the tremendous social and humanitarian impact of the 
scientific-technical revolution under socialism in its most synthelised 
form. The fears of its negative impact on man derive from the capi¬ 
talist environment. Nothing can accord more with its interests.' See 
Nauchno-tekhnicheskata revoliutsia i sotsialism (Scientific-technical 
revolution and socialism), Varna, 1973, p. 258. 
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Daniel Bell, a professor of sociology at Harvard, has re¬ 
ferred to a 'revolution of rising entitlements'. Its substance 
is as follows. Rapid economic growth, notably that of consum¬ 
er finance, has undermined the 'Protestant ethics' that had 
cemented the American social and political system. The in¬ 
dividual has been 'split'-at work he is expected to give pride 
of place to his job and to efficiency, at home to a hedonistic 
pursuit of goods. 'The cultural, if not moral, justification 
of capitalism has become hedonism, the idea of pleasure as 
a way of life,' Bell writes.^ This-the universal consumerist 
lusts calling to mind the decay of the late Roman Empire- 
is the main content of the 'cultural homogeneity' of pre¬ 
sent-day US society. This 'homogeneity' marks a 'crisis of 
consciousness'. Despite it, 'there is no common purpose, or 
common faith, only bewilderment'.2 

Leaving aside the fact that not all US society by far is 
immersed in hedonism, the above is a competent certificate 
of capitalism's spiritual crisis. Why, you may wonder, do 
we fall back on Daniel Bell in the chapter on the socialist 
way of life? Because, having produced a lurid picture of the 
egoistic lusts gripping capitalist America, Bell predicts the 
same for socialism. To believe him, the 'revolution of rising 
entitlements' is a common pattern valid for any social sys¬ 
tem in its postindustrial phase. Hence, he avers, the crisis 
is not a crisis of capitalism but a crisis of every political 
order, a crisis that will sooner or later concern everybody. 

The funny thing is that Bell unwittingly refutes his own 
idea. Searching for a way out of the impasse created by 
the 'revolution of rising entitlements'. Bell calls for 'concep¬ 
tions of social justice' and definitions of 'the common good' 
to weld the alienated sections of the nation. He feels that 
Americans must 'reject the hedonistic emphasis on the satis¬ 
faction of private appetites'.^ They must not substitute 'de- 

‘ D. Bell, The Cultural Contradictions ot Capitalism, Heinemann, 
London, 1976, pp. 21-22. 

2 D. Bell, 'The End of American Exceptionalism', Public Interest, 
New York, No. 41, 1975, pp. 210, 211. 

3 D. Bell, 'The Revolution of Rising Entitlements', Fortune, April 
1975, p. 182. 
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sire' for 'need' because the former is, in effect, the wrapping 
for unjustified 'entitlements'. 

Look closely into Bell's recommendations. They refer to 
none other than the socialist perspective. Is not the theory 
of scientific communism a set of 'conceptions of social jus¬ 
tice' and are not socialism and communism 'the common 
good' that unites people? Does not Marxist doctrine and the 
code of morals worked out by the working class reject 'em¬ 
phasis on the satisfaction of private appetites'? And is not 
the socialist model of consumption built on the satisfaction 
of the sensible wants of man rather than the lusts of the 
hedonistic bourgeois? 

Soviet scholar N. M. Keiserov observes that analysis of 
the 'new' forms of consumption referred to by Bell and other 
theorists of 'postindustrial society' betrays an attempt at 'seiz¬ 
ing the historical initiative from existing socialism in the 
matter of resolving the vitally important problems of public 
health, education, and the like ... and bring the way-of-life 
model in capitalist countries into line with the frontiers al¬ 
ready reached under socialism.'^ 

In other words, bourgeois futurologists see no way of 
prolonging capitalism's life other than by injecting 'social¬ 
ist hormones' into its senile body. This is being prescribed 
not only for the model of consumption, but also as a kind 
of general tonic. But the medicine men of capitalism over¬ 
look the fact that the injections are not very effective in 
small doses, whereas the requisite bigger doses can only lead 
to the transformation of capitalist into socialist society. 

It is farthest from Bell's thoughts to propagate socialism. 
He used to describe himself as a neoliberal, now as a neo¬ 
conservative. But his recommendations are an unwitting 
admission that in bur era solutions to the problems of the 
way of life of man and mankind can be found in the social¬ 
ist context only. 

Summing up, we come to the conclusion that world social¬ 
ism does not run the danger of any degeneration of the so- 


^ Sotsialisni i narodttoye blagososloyanie (Socialism and public 
welfare), Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 421. 
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cial consciousness due to the rising material wellbeing, and 
hence of a restoration of capitalism. Those of its adversaries 
who expect this to happen, are hoping in vain. 

This conclusion is of determining importance for the 
long-term perspective. As for the next several decades, the 
current process of shaping the socialist way of life-first of 
all the achievements along this road, but also the possible 
setbacks-will exercise a tremendous influence on the devel¬ 
opment of society, speeding up or slowing down the advance 
of socialism. 

Erosion of the socialist consciousness under the impact of 
objective factors (rising affluence) and subjective ones (in¬ 
correct definition of social aims, disproportions in distribu¬ 
tion, neglect of communist education and of the fight against 
petty-bourgeois views, and so on) may, as we have said, 
given unfavourable circumstances (notably loose ties with 
other socialist countries), afflict separate social strata or 
deform socialist institutions. But these 'zigzags' are tempo¬ 
rary. Because socialism in general and the socialist way of 
life in particular are an international phenomenon and em¬ 
body the aggregate experience of the world as a whole. 

The task of optimising the objective pattern of history also 
refers to the other central aspect of the way-of-life concept- 
the relation of the personal to the public. 

Marxists firmly reject the charge that socialism implies 
suppression of the individual by the collective with all the 
tragic consequences this entails for civilisation. Socialist 
practice has shown that the collectivist environment encour¬ 
ages the development of the personality and the flowering 
of individual gifts more than any other. ^ 

But here, too, there must be an optimum balance which, 
moreover, has got to be adjusted at various stages of social 
development. The relation between the personal and public 
is necessarily contradictory. The history of socialism bears 

‘ Under socialism, Kosolapov notes, collectivism acquires its ap¬ 
propriate humanistic meaning in contrast to any substitutes of collec¬ 
tivism, 'a mechanical association of socially dissociated individuals', 
in the conditions of the private-property system. See Ptavda, 8 July 
1977. 
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witness to periods of 'distortion' one way or the other. In 
the early stages there were attempts at building communes 
that ruled out personal property and placed almost all de¬ 
tails of private life under the control of the collective. "These 
extremes were sometimes well-intentioned and derived from 
misunderstanding the communist doctrine. Sometimes they 
resulted from the bureaucratic zeal of inflexible individuals 
who interpreted the principles of the revolutionary teaching 
one-sidedly. And though, unfortunately, errors of this sort 
tend to recur, they should be viewed as a historically tran¬ 
sient thing. 

One of the most attractive and valuable features of social- 
ism-the considerate and un4erstanding treatment of people 
by society or collective, and its well-meaning influence de¬ 
void of importunate interference in the private affairs of 
people-will doubtless prevail. Otherwise there will be recur¬ 
rences of the anarchist lawlessness that is rooted in the 
old bourgeois individualism and in contempt for other people 
and for the social needs and regulations. Here too, there¬ 
fore, the question revolves on an optimum correlation of 
the personal and public in harmony with the interests of the 
all-round development of individuals and the progress of 
all society. 

Certainly, there is no universal formula that helps resolve 
the multiplicity of problems concerning the correlation of the 
personal and public in various sectors of life. But theory can 
render an invaluable service to practice by working out the 
ideal and by circumscribing, if only approximately, the area 
within which the solution should be sought. 

This, in fact, is the underlying sense of the discussion 
about combining and balancing the material and spiritual 
principles in the socialist model of consumption. In substance, 
this balance may be regarded as the economic aspect oi 
the personal-to-public relationship. Negative effects derive, 
as earlier noted, not from the rising material wellbeing as 
such, but from its artificially inflated individual form. Excess 
material interest multiplied by an over-emphasised private 
form of consumption breeds egoism and the concomitant 
undesirable effects. 
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The political aspect of the matter may be expressed 
through the correlation of public discipline and personal 
freedom. The former is the cement lacking which society 
falls apart, is fragmentised, and exposed to anarchy and 
chaos. The latter is a source of creative energy lacking which 
society is doomed to stagnation and a lacklustre existence. 
Hence the extraordinary importance of a precise measure of 
these two elements, secured in law and ethics, and the po¬ 
litical traditions. 

The ideal personal-to-public relationship would be for the 
individual to regulate his behaviour (self-discipline) and to 
align his interest to that of society. Given this high level of 
public consciousness, society needs to impose no obligatory 
demands on the individual. The individual, for his part, 
knowing that there are no restraints on his will, feels truly 
free and abides with no special effort by the elementary rules 
lacking which society is not able to exist (thus in the end 
depriving the individual of the benefits he receives from 
it). 

That is the communist ideal, the ethical summit which, 
when reached, will make it possible, as Lenin showed 
in his State and Revolution, to regulate the relationship of 
individual and society without a special apparatus for 
maintaining law and order (when necessary by compul¬ 
sion). 

It is certain that state juridical control and maintenance 
of law and order, an apparatus of state protection against 
anti-social offences, will survive for some time. 

It is just as certain, however, that in step with the further 
consolidation and development of socialism the sphere of 
personal freedom will expand, while the sphere of compul¬ 
sory regulation of the relationship of society and individual, 
state and citizen, will diminish. 

This is furthered by the continuous growth of the gener¬ 
al, and especially political, culture which, we might add, is 
the most important condition for conscious public discipline. 
No less importance attaches to the steadily rising standard 
of living and the consequent decline and ultimate disappear¬ 
ance of the principal cause of crime (profiteering and bribe- 
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taking impelled by shortages of some consumer goods, and 
the like).^ 

But the guarantee that this process will make further 
headway lies in the fact that it is being deliberately stimu¬ 
lated by the Communist Party, for it is in harmony with 
the Party Programme and motivated by the objective needs 
of mature socialist society. These days the further advance¬ 
ment of the new system depends in large measure on the 
creation of the best possible conditions for the initiative, 
activity, and creativity of one and all. 

Extension of the rights and freedoms of the individual is 
an objective part, a regularity, of the development of social¬ 
ism. This is recorded in the 1977 Constitution of the USSR, 
which defines as the supreme principle of the Soviet state 
of the whole people the famous slogan of the Communist 
Manifesto: "The free development of each is the condition 
for the free development of all' (Article 20). That is the 
guideline for resolving in state and social practice the 
problem of the personal-to-public relationship. 

The 1977 Constitution gives a clear exposition of the 
changes in citizens' socio-economic and political rights. The 
best way for tracing this tendency is to compare the two 
Soviet constitutions whose adoption is divided by a time 
span of forty years. 

The 1936 Constitution and that of 1977 secure in law the 
right to work. But in the latter this right of citizens is backed 
by guaranteed opportunities for choosing their trade, pro¬ 
fession, type of job or work in accordance with their incli- 


* The working of the factors inherent in socialism may fluctuate 
one way or the other under the influence of extraneous conditions. 
It is more than obvious that the danger of imperialist aggression, 
the cold war, and the international tensions, which impose additional 
defence efforts to ensure the security of the revolutionary gains, tend 
to retard solution of social problems. Conversely, detente offers op¬ 
portunities for fuller and more consistent materialisation of the regu¬ 
larities of the socialist system. Among others, see 'Mezhdunarodniye 
otnosheniya, politika i lichnost' (International relations, politics and 
the individual). Annual ot the Soviet Political Science Association. 
Nauka Publishers, 1976, Moscow, pp. 7-11. 
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nations, abilities, training and education, with, of course, due 
account of the needs of society. 

The 1936 Constitution guaranteed the right to maintenance 
in sickness and disability. Leaving aside the importance of 
this right in modern conditions, we may add that the new 
Constitution also provides for the right to health protection 
ensured by a far-flung system of hospitals and polyclinics, 
therapeutic and health-building institutions, a developed 
medical science and pharmaceutical industry, and one of the 
world's largest armies of doctors and other health workers. 

The same may be said of those other social rights of citi¬ 
zens first proclaimed in the 1936 Constitution-that to rest 
and leisure, and to education. But the 1977 Constitution is 
the first to enshrine the vitally important right to housing, 
the right of access to cultural benefits, and freedom of scien¬ 
tific, technical, and artistic pursuits. It records the obligation 
of the state to create the requisite material conditions for 
these pursuits and to render support to voluntary societies 
and unions of art workers. 

The political freedoms secured in the 1936 Constitution 
are reaffirmed. This applies to freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of assembly, meetings, street processions, and 
demonstrations. But the 1977 Constitution complements 
them with such important civic rights as that of submitting 
proposals to state bodies and public organisations, of criti¬ 
cising shortcomings in their work, of lodging complaints 
against the actions of officials, and the right of citizens to 
protection by the courts against encroachments on their 
honour and reputation, life and health, personal freedom 
and property. 

To try and minimise the worldwide impact of the new 
Soviet Constitution, bourgeois commentators express doubts 
as to its being consistently implemented. In so doing they 
refer to violations of socialist legality following the adoption 
of the 1936 Constitution. 

Of fundamental importance here is the following state¬ 
ment in Leonid Brezhnev's report on the draft Constitution: 
'As we know, comrades, some periods following the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution that is now in force (the reference 
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is to the 1936 Constitution.-G. Sh.) saw unlawful repres¬ 
sions and violations of the principles of socialist democracy 
and of the Leninist standards of party and state life. This 
was done in contravention of constitutional norms. The Party 
has firmly condemned these practices and they must never 
happen again. 

This political course, developed and affirmed in the reso¬ 
lutions of the Party's latest congresses, is reflected in the 
extensive improvement of Soviet law and the institution of 
firm guarantees against any and all violations of the rights 
of citizens, against abuse of power, and against bureaucratic 
distortions. It is the constitutional duty of state organisations 
and officials, public organisations and citizens to observe the 
Constitution of the USSR and Soviet laws.^ 

The Development Trends 
of Socialism’s Political System 

Taking first things first, let us examine the growth oi 
socialist democracy, the most important of the development 
trends of socialism's political system. In recent decades the 
state system and the political system as a whole has (at least 
in most socialist countries) developed in this and only this 
direction both in theory and practice. 

In the USSR the biggest milestone reached on the road 
of democratic progress was the growth of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat into a state of the whole people. This con¬ 
clusion was drawn by the Communist Party on the basis of 
changes witnessed in Soviet society during, and as a result 
of, the building of developed socialism. It reposes on the 
socio-political and ideological unity of all classes and strata 

* L. I. Brezhnev, O Konstitutsii SSSR. Doklady i vystuplenia (On 
the USSR Constitution. Reports and speeches), Politizdat, Moscow, 1977, 
p. 18. 

2 This is a splendid illustration of Marx's observation that not 
'persons can be a guarantee against laws', but 'laws must be a guar¬ 
antee against persons' (see Karl Marx, 'Debates on the Law on Thefts 
of Wood'. In; Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. I, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 243). 
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that have accepted the standpoint of the working class. For 
the first time in history, the social basis of a state encom¬ 
passes the entire society. As a result, dictatorship as a form 
of political administration is no longer needed. 

Before going deeper into the subject, we might recall 
Lenin's words that proletarian dictatorship would be needed 
only in the period of transition from capitalism to socialism.^ 
He said this before the October Revolution. This thought 
was worked into the 1918 Constitution of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic and the 1919 Constitution of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic.^ And in 1926 Mi¬ 
khail Kalinin, politician and statesman, wrote: 'The proletar¬ 
ian state will gradually be transformed, with the progress 
of socialist construction, elimination of capitalist relations 
and the disappearance of capitalists, into a state of the whole 
people whose main motivation and content will be the ad¬ 
vance to communism.'3 

Though serving as evidence of great foresight, statements 
were not enough of a theoretical basis for political decisions, 
to say nothing of corresponding practical alterations. After 
all, it was not a matter of merely giving the state a new 
description. It was essential to assess the changes in the 
economics of production relations, the social structure, and 
culture, and to find an appropriate solution for the problems 
of state administration, whose entire political system had 

‘ As Soviet scholar M. P. Lebedev sees it, Lenin's concept of the 
socialist state inherently contains the idea of a state of the whole 
people, because he views the state as a machine which, alongside 
functions of class compulsion, also performs constructive tasks and 
may therefore be considered a 'semi-state'. See M. P. Lebedev, Gosu- 
daistvenniye teshetiiya v sisteme upravleniya sotsialisticheskim ob- 
shchestvom (State decisions in the administration of socialist society), 
Yuridicheskaya Literatura Publishers, Moscow, 1974, pp. 92-93. 

^ The 1919 Constitution of the Ukraine noted that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat would 'secure the passage from the bourgeois sys¬ 
tem to socialism through socialist reconstruction and systematic sup¬ 
pression of all counter-revolutionary encroachments by the propertied 
classes; once these tasks are accomplished, the dictatorship will disap¬ 
pear, and thereupon, when the future communist system is finally 
instituted, the state, too, will disappear'. 

^ M. I. Kalinin, Izbranniye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Vol. 2, 
Politizdat, Moscow, 1960, p. 75. 
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to be radically improved. The complexity of this, coupled 
with a deep sense of responsibility, greatly prolonged the 
examination of this issue, which culminated in the adoption 
in 1977 of the new Soviet Constitution, the first constitution 
of the socialist state of the whole people. 

To be sure, the 1977 Constitution marks the end of one 
period and the beginning of another, in which all echelons 
of the state will continue to be perfected. Improvements will 
concern not only the institutions but also the forms of gov¬ 
ernment, so as to bring them into line with constitutional 
principles and standards consonant with the idea of the state 
of the whole people. 

It will be noted that this idea was accepted by most com¬ 
munist and workers' parties of the other socialist countries, 
and is treated by them as a programme aim. True, there 
have been attempts at distorting it. Reformist and revision¬ 
ist theorists have tried to use it as evidence that proletarian 
dictatorship is outdated, and even that it had been a mis¬ 
take. Peking lost no time to declare it a 'betrayal of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism', 

A familiar situation this, where outwardly diametrically 
opposite currents display the same tendency of artificially 
contrasting democracy to proletarian dictatorship. That is a 
mistake for which Lenin, in his day, berated Karl Kautsky. 
The rightists have a distaste for dictatorship, the leftists for 
democracy. The rightists dislike none but proletarian dicta¬ 
torship, the leftists are averse to even proletarian democracy. 

The conclusion about the growth of the Soviet state into 
a state of the whole people is buttressed in CPSU documents 
with the following; 

this growth occurred because the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat in the USSR had completed its historical mission,- 
the leading role of the working class in society objectively 
remains the same in a state of the whole people,-^ 

^ This is reflected in the preamble to the 1977 Constitution of the 
USSR. The growth of the proletarian dictatorship into a state of the 
whole people, as Soviet scholar A. I. Korolev sees it, is the result of 
the fact that the working class relinquishes monopoly on political rule 
(Aktudlniye problemy teorii sotsiaUsticheskogo gosudarstva i prava 
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on the world scene the state of the whole people continues 
the functions flowing from the internationalist duty of the 
working class that has won political power. 

In other words, attempts to declare proletarian dictator¬ 
ship outdated (with reference to Soviet developments) are 
groundless. In the USSR it was no longer needed after the 
exploiting classes were abolished and developed socialism 
was built. 

In his report on the draft Constitution, Leonid Brezhnev 
pointed out that it summed up the constitutional experience 
of Soviet history, on the one hand, and gave it a new con¬ 
tent in keeping with the needs of the present time, on the 
other. 'The main trend oi the new that is contained in the 
draft,' he said, 'is expansion and deepening of socialist 
democracy.'^ 

In the framework of the socialist political system the num¬ 
ber one task is to further democracy-to secure broader par¬ 
ticipation of people in decision-making, broader equality, and 
broader rights and freedoms of individuals. Task number 
two is to improve the state machinery and to optimise the 
administrative process. The two tasks are inter-related. The 
people have a vital stake in efficient administration, be it 
of the country as a whole or of individual sections of its 
economy. The most effective means of improving adminis¬ 
tration is to involve in it the broadest possible mass of 
people.2 

Given the complexity of modern production and the 
extraordinary diversity and ramification of social systems at 


[Topical problems of the theory of the socialist state and law], pub¬ 
lished by the Institute of State and Law, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow, 1974, p. 95). But proletarian dictatorship should not be viewed 
as a monopoly on power, because the working class has always 
acted in alliance with the peasantry. 

* L. I. Brezhnev, O Konstitutsii SSSR. Doklady i vystuplenia (On 
the USSR Constitution. Reports and speeches), Politicheskaya Literatura 
Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 15. 

^ Widespread in Western politology is the technocratic view that 
the complexity of administration in the era of the scientific and tech¬ 
nical revolution rules out mass participation in state affairs. Marxist 
literature has criticised this concept. 
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various organisational levels (from grassroots collective to 
society as a whole), no competent manager or body is able 
to 'digest' the tremendous volume of information and take 
the right decision on the great variety of administrative is¬ 
sues. Hence, writes V. G. Afanasiev, Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, the tendency of consoli¬ 
dating the principle of centralisation in the system of admi¬ 
nistering developed socialist society is accompanied and 
closely linked with the tendency of relegating administrative 
functions 'downwards'-involving an ever greater number of 
people and bodies, an ever greater number of the rank and 
file. This, in substance, is what the process of the further 
development of socialist democracy is all about. ‘ 

Developing democracy and improving state administra¬ 
tion, which are the basic processes determining the future of 
socialism's political system, are reflected in a substantial 
renewal of the constitutional legislation of a number of 
countries. Bulgaria adopted a new Constitution in 1971 and 
Yugoslavia in 1974, and in 1976 Poland extended its Con¬ 
stitution, Cuba adopted a Constitution, and the constitutions 
of the German Democratic Republic and Romania were sub¬ 
stantially amended. On 7 October 1977, following a coun¬ 
trywide discussion of nearly four months^, the USSR Su¬ 
preme Soviet, too, adopted a new Constitution for the Soviet 
Union. 

The constitutions of the socialist countries offer different 
solutions for various aspects of public or political order. This 
reflects national peculiarities, political traditions, the expe¬ 
rience of their communist parties and the parties' contribu¬ 
tion to the theory and practice of the socialist political sys¬ 
tem. But the principles governing the organisation of this 

^ See Nauchtio-tekhnicheskaya levolutsia, upravleniye, obrazova- 
niye (The scientific-technical revolution, administration, and educa¬ 
tion), Politizdat, Moscow, 1972, p. 428. 

^ The discussion of the draft USSR Constitution was an unprece¬ 
dentedly broad display of socialist democracy. As many as 140 million 
took part, and as many as 400,000 remarks and recommendations 
wore submitted. This countrywide involvement is a thing apart from 
the occasional referendums held in bourgeois countries, where voters 
are confined to an elementary choice between 'yes' and 'no'. 
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system are in most cases the same. The adjustments made 
to the system, too, are in the same direction where the sub¬ 
stance, not details, is concerned. 

To begin with, take several of the new elements in the 
approach to constitutional regulation. First, there is the 
attempt to cover practically all the basic aspects of the life 
of society. This tendency is often described as evidence of 
an objective process of convergence of state and society.^ 
Yet some overseas theorists interpret it as a sign of 'etatisa- 
tion'. 

There are no valid grounds for this contention. The object 
of constitutional regulation is far broader under socialism 
than under capitalism. And this is as it should be, because 
the socialist state performs many functions a bourgeois state 
does not perform: it organises planning and management of 
the national economic complex, and is concerned with pro¬ 
tection and proliferation of public property, public educa¬ 
tion and health, cultural development, distribution, the serv¬ 
ice industry, and the many other aspects of the life of 
society and its members. 

The fact that the constitutions of a number of socialist 
countries specify and secure the role of the communist party 
and the public organisations in socialism’s political system 
is evidence not of any 'etatisation' of society but rather, 
in a manner of speaking, of a 'socialisation' of the state. The 
pertinent constitutional clauses define the scope of the party's 
guidance of society and the legislative initiative and other 
prerogatives of public organisations. In other words, the 
state is constitutionally obliged to reekon with the views of 
organisations representing various social strata-an approach 
that flows from the essence of socialism's political system. 

Another point warranting attention are the programmatic 
preambles. They had existed before, now they have become 
the rule. The motivation is obvious; socialist society is a 
rapidly and dynamically developing structure; to give scope 
to this development, the constitution must anticipate the 

* E. g. see Gosudarstvo i demokratiya v period postroyeniya raz- 
vitogo sotsialisma (The state and dehiocracy in the period of building 
developed socialism), Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 79. 
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probable changes. No less important is it to define the aims 
of society, for this is a dependable guide for its advance and 
prevents digression from the path elected by party and peo¬ 
ple and secured by the will of the state. 

One more novelty: the constitutions set forth the princi¬ 
ples of the foreign policy of socialist states, recording their 
resolve (tantamount, in effect, to a voluntary undertaking) 
to work for the consolidation of peace and to assert peace¬ 
ful coexistence in world affairs. Many constitutions specially 
mention that the country concerned belongs to the socialist 
world system. 

The new constitutional legislation in socialist countries 
reflects developments in the system of people's power and 
the consolidation of legality in recent years. Now, let us try 
and single out-not only on the basis of constitutions, but 
also on that of political theory and practice-some of the 
more important tendencies that, in our opinion, will increas¬ 
ingly affect the political system of socialism. 

Growing role of representative bodies of power. People 
think that the volume of power does not change. If the role 
of some body, say a representative one, is increased, the 
functions of the corresponding executive body is thought to 
decrease accordingly. The same is also said of the distribu¬ 
tion of power between the central and local authorities. In 
short, the pattern is thought to resemble the law of the con¬ 
servation of energy. 

This mechanistic view is wholly refuted by socialist prac¬ 
tice. Practice shows that heightening the role of Soviets 
(bodies of legislative power) does not encroach on any of 
the main functions of the executive bodies. Relying on a body 
of motivated citizens, on the growing political involvement 
of the entire people, and continuously improving their own 
composition^, the representative bodies give ever greater 

^ A few facts about the 1977 elections to local Soviets: total depu¬ 
ties elected-2,229,641; out of these 49 per cent are women, 43.2 per 
cent are members of the Communist Party, 20.3 per cent are members 
of the YCL, 42.3 per cent are workers, and 26.1 per cent are collec¬ 
tive farmers. As many as 32.4 per cent are below 30 years of age, 
and 44.1 per cent are newly elected, 
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effect to their potential and perform their functions ever 
more fully from stage to stage. Their potentialities, as we 
see it, are concentrated chiefly in the functions of control. 
They secure consistent implementation of the Leninist prin¬ 
ciple providing for the combination, blending, and fusion of 
the legislative and executive, and for the organisation of 
Soviets as 'working corporations'. 

In furtherance of this principle, the Soviets organise a 
variety of standing and ad hoc commissions. And it is safe 
to say that these will in due course occupy an ever greater 
place in the work of deputies and bodies of power. 

In the case of the supreme bodies of power, it is very like¬ 
ly that their sessions will be made a bit longer and that dep¬ 
uties will be afforded added facilities to perform their ad¬ 
ministrative duties. This does not mean that they will dupli¬ 
cate bourgeois parliaments. The fact that deputies continue 
in their basic jobs is, after all, one of the essential distinc¬ 
tions and advantages of the socialist political system, ena¬ 
bling them to maintain live ties with the people and to be 
constantly controlled by the electorate. 

While attending to its legislative functions and supervis¬ 
ing development plans and the budget, the USSR Supreme 
Soviet is showing an increasing interest in the state of affairs 
in various economic and cultural sectors, and is extending 
its control over bodies of government. Here a specific role 
belongs to the 30 standing commissions, whose membership 
comprises more than two-thirds of the deputies. Under the 
1977 Constitution the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has all- 
embracing powers and may examine and deal with all mat¬ 
ters within the jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Article 108). 

As concerns heightening the role of local bodies of power, 
the most important and promising trend points to extending 
their opportunities for coordinating the activity of different 
institutions and enterprises at republican and federal level, 
primarily in housing development, town and village plan¬ 
ning, protection of nature and of historical landmarks, peo¬ 
ple's leisure and cultural pursuits, and some aspects of pro¬ 
duction (e.g. manpower). 
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In recent years the coordinative powers of local Soviets 
have been substantially extended. There are still cases, how¬ 
ever, where large enterprises at federal level build housing 
and other projects in disregard of the specific features and 
needs of the local economic and social complex. The new 
Constitution requires Soviets and their apparatus to perform 
all functions of local government to the fullest necessary ex¬ 
tent, and, evidently, this trend will be furthered by legisla¬ 
tion and practice. 

There is yet another trend: local Soviets are being afforded 
greater scope in economic and financial matters. It will not 
be right, however, to confine this to greater allocations out 
of the state budget and to meeting the occasional requests or 
appeals of local authorities. It is also important to make the 
maximum use of local resources. It would be a good thing, 
for example, to reallocate sums out of the special funds of 
enterprises through the local budget. This would, among 
other things, promote a more equitable use of various com¬ 
munity facilities-a point that conforms with the social policy 
of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government. 

Improvement oi election procedures. Of late, novelties have 
been introduced in the election practices of some socialist 
countries. This is meant to permit the elector to choose out 
of two or more candidates running individually or in a list.^ 
The experiments, aimed at improving the electoral system, 
were viewed by some Western politologists as a step back 
to bourgeois-type elections. So, some explanations are in 
order. 

Nomination of several candidates to one vacant seat was 
never ruled out in socialism's political system. There is no 
ban on this in the constitutions of the socialist countries. 
This is why there were, and probably still will be, attempts 
to see how this extends the democratic content of the electo¬ 
ral system and facilitates the selection of deputies. It seems 

* Nomination of more candidates than the number required to fill 
vacant deputies' seats was seen in Poland, the German Democratic Re¬ 
public, Hungary, the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, Romania, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Cuba. In some countries this procedure has survived, in 
others it has been abandoned. 
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to US, however, that improvements in the electoral system 
will follow a different course. And here is why. 

The end goal of elections is not any expression of pref¬ 
erence for one out of two or three or more candidates, but 
selection of the very best representative of a given constitu¬ 
ency. Electors have a stake in picking out the most worthy 
and suitable (from the point of view of political involvement, 
labour record, and integrity) out of their midst to represent 
them in the corresponding body of power. 

A job tremendous in scope and complexity has to be done 
involving the greatest possible number of electors and work 
collectives in the preliminary stages. 

Possibly, it is the big collectives and groups of electors 
that should nominate candidates, whereupon, through coor- 
dinative procedures (meetings with representatives of party 
and other public organisations of the collectives concerned 
to discuss the qualities, virtues, and faults of the nominees) 
a decision is arrived at and agreement is reached on a com¬ 
mon candidate. 

Soviet scholar B. A. Strashun traces the existing procedure 
to the fact that in the early period the working class sought 
to ensure the class purity of representative bodies. This is 
why nomination of one candidate for every vacant deputy- 
ship 'was and still is based on the view that elections are 
chiefly an indication of mass support for the policy of the 
communist (workers') parties'.^ 

There is no denying, indeed, that the ballot is an expres¬ 
sion of support for the Party's policy. At the same time, the 
socialist electoral system as it exists in the USSR and some 
other countries is the most suitable for the one-party system 
and its forms and methods of expressing the interests of all 
classes and social groups, and of coordinating and further¬ 
ing them through the policy of the ruling communist party. 

Extension of opportunities for and encouragement of the 
activity of public organisations. The function of mass public 
organisations as a continuous channel of two-way commu- 


‘ See B. A. Strashun, Sotsialism i demokratia (Socialism and democ¬ 
racy), International Relations Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 188. 
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nication between party and people (and various sections of 
the people) is probably the most important in this context. 
This explains the specific role of public organisations in so¬ 
cialism's political system and the tendency clearly seen in 
recent decades towards continuous extension of their polit¬ 
ical, legal, and material resources. 

Though working under the guidance of the Communist 
Party, such public organisations as the trade unions, coopera¬ 
tives, the YCL, women's organisations, voluntary societies, 
and unions of art workers are endowed with a considerable 
degree of independence. Their function as a medium of two- 
way communication is not kept down to mere forwarding 
of instructions from above and recommendations from below. 
They explicate and propagate the Party's policy among their 
members and concentrate them on the tasks of building com¬ 
munism. But they also gather and formulate the specific 
needs of the sections of people they represent, and work for 
their satisfaction both at grassroot level and that of the 
whole country.^ 

Soviet legislation grants trade unions extensive powers, 
enabling them to control labour relations and to protect the 
work force against 'bureaucratic distortions' and 'departmen¬ 
tal zeal'.2 Under the 1977 Constitution, mass organisations 
have the right of legislative initiative. It is obligatory for 
them to participate in charting the political course and work¬ 
ing out organisational measures within their sphere of activi¬ 
ty or bearing on the interests of their members.^ It seems to 
us that at present the emphasis should be on the maximum 
use of these opportunities and on promoting the greater activ¬ 
ity of public organisations. 

* On the functions of trade unions see Pravoviye aspekty deyatel- 
nosti piolsoyuzov v SSSR (Legal aspects of trade union activity in 
the USSR), Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1973, pp. 22-30. 

^ V. I. Lenin, 'Draft Theses on the Role and Functions of the Trade 
Unions Under the New Economic Policy”, Collected Works, Vol. 42, 
pp. 376, 377. 

^ This also applies to unions of art workers, through which the 
Party guides development processes in literature and art. See Tvor- 
cheskiye soyuzy v SSSR (Creative unions in the USSR), Nauka Publish¬ 
ers, Moscow, 1970, p. 36. 
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A monograph by a group of Soviet authors and authors 
from other socialist countries lists the following basic devel¬ 
opment patterns of public organisations: further democrati- 
sation and a bigger role in the life of society; growth of 
material resources and greater volume of activity; a grow¬ 
ing contribution to the building of socialism, and greater 
prestige among the people. Also typical is the constancy of 
the main public organisations (trade unions, cooperatives, 
the YCL, and voluntary societies). Another feature is the 
constancy oi principles governing their activity, namely, 
party guidance, democratic centralism, and self-involvement 
of members, coupled with structural changes, that is, organi¬ 
sational improvements and adaptation to the tasks facing 
society in each successive stage. There is visible differentia¬ 
tion in the system of voluntary societies, which goes hand 
in hand with their integration.^ 

The last of these tendencies is of special interest. In the 
past 10 to 15 years a large number of new scientific and 
technical societies (public utilities and community services, 
retail trade, and other voluntary societies) have been organ¬ 
ised, as well as a large number of scientific societies (the 
USSR Biochemical Society, the USSR Society of Geneticists 
and Plant and Animal Breeders, the Philosophical Society 
of the USSR, and so on), a few medical societies, and the 
USSR Voluntary Society of Booklovers. Musical societies, 
societies for the protection of historical and cultural monu¬ 
ments, teachers' societies, life-savers' societies, fire-fighting 
societies, and societies for nature conservation have sprung 
up in various republics, and local societies of birdwatchers 
and animal breeders, doglovers, and so on, at regional and 
town levels.2 

This is clear evidence of civil activity. It reflects the diver¬ 
sity of interests and demands, on the one hand, and people's 
mounting sense of involvement, on the other. Soviet research¬ 
er Ts. A. Yampolskaya raises this reasonable question: 
if people's interests change with the ongoing development of 

* See Dobrovolniye obshchestva pii sotsialisme (Voluntary socie¬ 
ties under socialism), Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1976, pp. 346-49. 

2 Ibid., p. 356. 
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the personality, and this is sure to happen, more and more 
types of societies will be formed, which may lead to a glut 
of organisationally unviable ones. To meet this challenge, 
she recommends forming specialised departments within the 
already existing and viable societies. 

The monograph notes that in some socialist countries in¬ 
tegration of societies takes the form of 'federalisation'.^ 

And this other point: it was assumed at one time that 
the functions of state bodies would gradually be passed down 
to public organisations; this was thought to be the path to 
public communist self-administration. It is safe to say that 
this viewpoint has now been essentially scrapped. The idea 
that this would see a transfer of functions 'from state to 
society' is obviously one-sided. 

The faulty thinking here is pointed up by the fact that 
the state, as represented by the Soviets which have their 
roots in the mass of the people, cannot be viewed as an 
antipode to society. It is wrong to contrast state bodies to 
public organisations, which function in close contact with 
them, rely on their support and take advantage of their 
powers.2 Experience has shown that in matters of state the 
most promising course is to enlist the cooperation of trade 
unions and other public organisations. 

Under socialism, working people participate in government 
-including economic management-chiefly through elected or 
representative bodies of power or people's control. This par¬ 
ticipation as citizens of a socialist state and co-owners of 
the country's social wealth is complemented by effective 


1 Ibid., pp. 357, 358. 

^ The authors of the collective monograph. Administrative Appa¬ 
ratus of the Socialist State, Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1976, note 
that the system of public organisations 'encloses' the state apparatus, 
acting as its 'natural environment and nutrient medium' (pp. 49-50). 
On the other hand, as rightly observed by K. F. Sheremet the unify¬ 
ing function of the Soviets, expressed in their relationship with pub¬ 
lic organisations and work collectives, is 'a means of avoiding aliena¬ 
tion between state and society' (Sovety deputatov trudiashchikhsia i 
razvitiye sotsialisticheskoi demokratii [Soviets of working people's 
deputies and the development of socialist democracy], Nauka Publi¬ 
shers, Moscow, 1976, p. 41). 
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opportunities for direct involvement in decision-making at 
their workplaces. In production the main subject of democ¬ 
racy is the work collective, which participates in decision¬ 
making through the local Communist Party, trade union or 
YCL branches, staff general meetings, production confer¬ 
ences, and by other democratic means. 

In the capitalist world participation is a central issue of 
the class struggle between labour and capital, and an area 
of sharp ideological debate. Western politologists portray it 
as a problem common to all developed countries, with but 
negligible allowances for variations in social system. They 
overlook the fact that under socialism the citizen's partici¬ 
pation in running the affairs of society is a built-up, natural 
feature, whereas under capitalism it is restricted in scope, 
is the result of working-class pressure, and is contrary to 
the system's economic and political principles. True, along¬ 
side frantic resistance to workers' demands, the capitalist 
class tries to appease the working class with concessions 
and compromises. In effect, however, these are largely illu¬ 
sory, like the so-called profit-sharing scheme, and are meant 
to create the impression of 'class cooperation' and 'social 
peace', and to weaken the position of communist parties. 

The continuous improvement of the socialist system of 
participation is impelled by vital needs of developed social¬ 
ist society. Prominent among these is the rising level of the 
working people's general and special (technical, production) 
culture, which creates additional motivations for participa¬ 
tion, inspirits labour and imparts special meaning to one's 
job, acting as a stimulator.^ People who know the state of 
affairs at their place of employment, who feel involved in 

* Here are the results of a recent poll of 1,483 employees of four 
engineering works in Kharkov. Asked what motivated them to partic¬ 
ipate in public activity, 28.8 per cent said, 'the wish to be part of 
the collective, to have a say in its affairs'; 18 per cent said, 'the urge 
to help people'; 17.7 per cent said, 'to help in moulding people's 
outlook'; 10.9 per cent said, 'the chance to combat shortcomings in 
my factory'; 5.8 per cent said, 'because we are asked to'; 5.4 per cent 
said, 'to help improve the way our work is organised', and only 0.7 
per cent said they were motivated by 'improving their chances of 
promotion' (see Filosolskiye tiauki, No. 4, 1968). 
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its successes and setbacks, work with unquestionably greater 
energy and dedication. 

Apart from ideological motives (and their stimulating as¬ 
pect), greater participation of working people is also spurred 
by economic factors. The workers' participation in plan¬ 
ning (including social planning), in determining long-term 
technical development and investment trends, pinpointing 
potentialities and reserves, assessing results, and the like, 
tends to improve decision-making^ and extend the choice of 
optimum variants. It seems useful here to secure not only a 
consultative, but also a determining influence on the fun¬ 
damental aspects of production, strictly combining this with 
the principle of one-man leadership in specific, operational 
matters. 

But there is a limit to participation: the factory must on 
no account become an autonomous enterprise oriented on 
exclusively group interests to the detriment of the interests 
of the country as a whole. Such economic corporationism 
could lead to a revival of private proprietary egoism, albeit 
at group level.^ 

Socialist practice will certainly secure a further advance¬ 
ment of industrial democracy, coupled with continued cen- 

‘ Professor Spasov, of Bulgaria, observes that extending the direct 
participation of working people and their collectives in the man¬ 
agement of enterprises and farms is not only part of the general pro¬ 
cess in the present stage of the socialist-type state, but is also imposed 
by the needs of the scientific-technical revolution (Sotsialisticheskoye 
gosudarstvo, ptavo i nauchno-tekhnicheskaya levolutsia [The socialist 
state, law and the scientific-technical revolution), Yuridicheskaya Lite¬ 
rature Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 87). 

2 Surprisingly, Maurice Duverger, a reputed French political scien¬ 
tist, warns supporters of the socialist programme in his country against 
the same danger. If workers electing bodies of management at their 
factory use this privilege not as citizens but as consumers, he says, 
self-management may lead to corporationism, a likely fertile soil for 
'feudal socialism'. Corporationism and feudalism, he observes, are two 
specific forms of sclerosis, a malaise of organisation that menaces 
all modern regimes, socialist and non-socialist. It trcmsforms religions 
into churches, armies into establishments, and administrations into 
bureaucracies (Maurice Duverger, Lettie ouverte aux socialistes, Albin 
Michel, Paris, 1976, pp. 117, 118-19). 








tralised planning and management. Workers' participation 
in running production must not be contrasted to their parti¬ 
cipation in running the state or to decisions taken at political 
level as a result of the expressed will of the people. 

An important part of 'participation' is to provide the col¬ 
lective with fuller information about the state of affairs at 
the factory, collective farm, office, and so on.i This is deci¬ 
sive, too, for the development of socialist democracy. 

More information and the monitoring oi public opinion. 
Fuller and timely information about the work of state bodies 
is at once the cornerstone of people's control, an instrument 
of self-control for all echelons of the political system, and 
a means of enhancing the political culture of the working 
people, of furthering their administrative competence, lack¬ 
ing which no active and conscious participation in decision¬ 
making is conceivable. 

True, now that management has grown into a science ser¬ 
viced by a specific technical branch, deep knowledge of its 
theory is beyond the reach of most people. But that is not 
fatal. Every citizen can have a good understanding of home 
and foreign policy, can keep abreast of the latest develop¬ 
ments at home and abroad, and can have an idea of the 
rudiments of the science of management. As people keep 
abreast of the latest in, say, literature and art, so must they 
also be kept abreast of the latest political information.^ 

The swelling flow of information is consonant with a key 
functional principle of the socialist political system-that of 

* A poll at four Uzbek enterprises by the Institute of Constitutional 
Law of the USSR Academy of Sciences yielded these results: to the 
question, 'are you satisfied with the amount of information you get 
about the state of affairs at your enterprise and the work of the 
administration and public organisations?', 19.3 per cent said 'yes', 
26.1 per cent said 'partly', 16.3 per cent said 'no', 13.3 per cent were 
non-committal, and 25 per cent said they had given it no thought (see 
Problemy gosudarstva i prava, Issue 10, Moscow, 1975, pp. 75-79). 

2 Referring to the link between effective participation and the 
volume of information about the affairs of state, the 7th Congress of 
the Polish United Workers' Party put down in its resolution that 'party 
organs and government offices, and all sectors of the economic and 
social apparatus must use the press, radio, and television to inform 
the public quickly and accurately about their work and plans'. 
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publicity. It is faithfully observed by party organisations, 
Soviets, courts of law, the procurators' offices, other govern¬ 
ment institutions, and, of course, the public organisations. 

It is proper to note, however, that any straightforward defi¬ 
nition of publicity as an arrangement whereby the work 
of an institution is open to public observation, would be in¬ 
complete. As we see it, publicity should imply meaningful 
efforts directed to spreading information. It is not enough, 
for example, that the doors of a court of law are open to 
the public (save in cases of in camera proceedings provided 
for by law), that court proceedings should be published in 
the press, which is important for the legal education of citi¬ 
zens, or that government bodies should hold open sessions 
from time to time. The local public must be briefed on the 
problems and plans discussed by the Soviet, and must be 
told where the Soviet counts on public support, and the like. 

Certainly, this purpose-oriented information is broader 
than ordinary publicity. But that is the ground that must be 
covered if the working people are to be kept abreast of de¬ 
velopments, if there is to be effective contact between them 
and the administration, and if they are to feel themselves 
part of it. 

Information is a dual problem. It is publicity, i.e. publica¬ 
tion of certain information, on the one hand, and the public 
reaction to this information, on the other-a reaction expressed 
in different ways, including a more or less clearly expressed 
attitude to facts and events, their assessment, and opinion 
about the measures necessitated by them. In the latter case 
it is usually known as public opinion. 

On the day after the October Revolution, Lenin said: 'We 
want a government to be always under the supervision of 
the public opinion of its country.'i The Central Committee 
report to the 25th Congress of the CPSU called attention to 
the need for monitoring public opinion.^ This stress on pub¬ 
lic opinion and the declared intention of taking it into ac- 

* V. I. Lenin, 'Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers' 
and Soldiers' Deputies', Collected Works, Vol. 26, p, 254. 

^ See Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress ol the CPSU. 
p. 88. 
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count in party and government policy may be traced to the 
fact that in the final analysis public opinion is one of the 
outlets of the will of the people or of separate sections of 
the people. 

In the USSR and other socialist countries public opinion 
is studied by special public polls. Polling methods are being 
improved. And though it is still too early to say that all the 
kinks have been smoothed out, there is enough evidence to 
show how greatly public opinion helps to improve the work 
of state bodies. 

Asked what they think of the opinions expressed by the 
public, local officials said, 'they warn against possible faults 
in the work of the administration' (20.8 per cent), 'show us 
existing flaws' (42.3 per cent), 'suggest ways and means of 
eliminating flaws' (19.8 per cent), and 'contain practical ad¬ 
vice of how to cope with problems, regardless of whether or 
not there are shortcomings in the work of the administrative 
body' (17.1 per cent).^ 

It may also be interesting to see what local officials re¬ 
plied to the question: 'What measures do you think would 
help enhance the role of public opinion in the work of execu¬ 
tive committees, departments, and administrations?' The 
answers were: 'Full, truthful, and rapid information about 
the main aspects of local government'-33 per cent; 'syste¬ 
matic monitoring of public opinion by local authorities'- 
29.7 per cent; 'introduction of specific procedures for moni¬ 
toring and generalising public opinion'-15.3 per cent; 'estab¬ 
lishing a machinery for using public opinion in the process 
of administration'-8.8 per cent; 'establishing disciplinary 
procedures for ignoring public opinion'-13.2 per cent.^ 

Besides, monitoring public opinion yields invaluable in- 

‘ See R. A. Safarov, Obshchestvennoye mneniye i gosudarstvennoye 
uptavletiiye (Public opinion and state administration), Yuridicheskaya 
Literatura Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 133. The author believes that 
alongside the sociology of government there will in due course emerge 
a science that could be termed opinionics (p. 248). As we see it, it 
is hardly right to refer to a special science, for it will be rather an 
auxiliary technical apparatus-something that, in effect, is required by 
every social science. 

2 R. A. Safarov, op, cit., p, 245. 
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formation about the sentiment reigning in different sections 
of the public, the level of political and legal knowledge, the 
ethical notions, and so on. This is indispensable in drawing 
up recommendations for various areas of educational work. 
In sum, developing the information system is essential and 
highly useful for socialism's political system. 

Rule ol law and people's control. Unconditional and con¬ 
sistent observance of laws governing public and political 
order is one of the most important principles of the political 
system of socialism. 

Falling back on known past violations of this principle, 
bourgeois politologists infer that these were the rule rather 
than the exception, and maintain that they are rooted in the 
nature of the socialist system. They claim that rule of law is 
inherent in the bourgeois system. 

This is not true. Departures from rule of law in some 
socialist states were in many respects due to the savage class 
struggle and the massive imperialist pressure, and to the 
effect of subjective factors. Practice shows that such things 
are overcome as the new society progresses and as the perti¬ 
nent aspects of its economic and social structure reach ma¬ 
turity. Rule of law is an inalienable part of the general de- 
mocratisation that constitutes the main content of the social¬ 
ist perspective. 

Much has been done in the USSR and other socialist 
countries to improve legislation, the administration of jus¬ 
tice and the work of procurators and other law-enforcement 
agencies. And further progress in consolidating socialist 
legality is guaranteed by the fundamental principles set down 
in the programmes of the communist and workers' parties 
of socialist countries, and in the constitutional laws adopted 
in recent years. It will be recalled that the 1977 Constitution 
of the USSR provides for the election of judges and people's 
assessors, for the independence of courts and the agencies 
of the Procurator's Office, for the collegiate nature and pub¬ 
licity of court hearings of civil and criminal cases (Chapters 
20 and 21), and lists guarantees of the inviolability of the 
person (Articles 54-57), obliging the state and all its agen¬ 
cies to function on the basis of socialist law, to ensure main- 
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tenance of law and order, and to safeguard the interests of 
society and the rights and freedoms of citizens (Article 4). 

Whereas law-enforcement agencies are in form more or 
less the same in any kind of state, the agencies of people's 
control have an entirely special, unique character. They are 
a socialist innovation, one of the instruments of people's rule 
and a product of revolutionary thought. 

The agencies of people's control are bound to grow, and 
this mainly because out of the diverse ways of the people's 
participation in government the function of control is the 
most effective form of direct democracy. 

The importance attached to people's control is reflected in 
the 1977 Constitution. It says that agencies of people's con¬ 
trol combine state control with control by the working peo¬ 
ple at enterprises, collective farms, institutions, and organi¬ 
sations; check on the fulfilment of state plans and assign¬ 
ments; combat breaches of state discipline, localistic tenden¬ 
cies, narrow departmental attitudes, mismanagement, extra¬ 
vagance and waste, red tape and bureaucracy, and help im¬ 
prove the working of the state machine (Article 92). 

The Constitution contains provisions and guarantees pro¬ 
tecting control agencies against local influences: they have a 
vertical structure and are headed by the People’s Control 
Committee of the USSR formed by the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

Growth of the leading role of the Communist Party. Two 
points on this score: the first about the meaning of the con¬ 
cept 'growth of the leading role'. Some anti-communist 
theorists say it means an extension of the functions of party 
guidance with a proportional reduction of the functions of 
state bodies and public organisations. But they are wide of 
the mark. Under the socialist political system the functions 
of the Communist Party flow from the principles of the so¬ 
cialist system and the nature of its leadership. 

Resolutions of the latest Communist Party congresses reaf¬ 
firm Lenin's principle of clearly demarcating the functions 
of party and state. Article 6 of the 1977 Soviet Constitution 
says that the CPSU is the leading and guiding force of So¬ 
viet society and the nucleus of its political system, of all 
state organisations and public organisations. The Party, as 
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Leonid Brezhnev stressed, sets the political line in all key 
areas of government within the constitutional framework.^ 

The role of the Party is increasing. But this does not mean 
that its powers are being broadened to the detriment of 
state and public organisations. The increase is due first of 
all to a proliferation of the functions of party guidance and 
to their greater complexity. 

Some Western observers said that the detailed provision 
in the Constitution of the Party's leading role imposes limi¬ 
tations on democratic procedure, notably on determining 
and furthering the interests of various social groups. 

Little do they know of socialism's political system. The 
Party is the guarantor of Soviet society's democratic devel¬ 
opment. It is the Party's job to balance and express in home 
and foreign policy the specific interests of classes and social 
groups, as well as the basic common interests of the Soviet 
people as a whole.^ 

These seem to be the main areas in which socialism's polit¬ 
ical system will develop in the years to come. If we were to 
encapsule them as a concept, we would use the term demo- 
cratisation. Not the kind of democratisation that would 
eventually weaken the socialist system, but the kind that is 
rooted in the collectivist nature of socialism and that con¬ 
forms with its economic and social structure. If for various 
reasons socialist democracy has not shown its potentialities 
so far, this is now possible because socialism has begun to 
develop on its own basis. 

'Socialism and democracy are inseparable,' Leonid 
Brezhnev said at the 16th Congress of the Soviet Trade 
Unions. 'In building communism, we will develop democ¬ 
racy, meaning, of course, socialist democracy, that is, a 

^ See L. I. Brezhnev, op. cit, pp. 26-27. 

2 Polish writers note that the party's role is conditioned by the 
aim of 'securing the historical interests of the working class and all 
other working people'. If the party were to fail to unite the efforts of 
the working class or to express its overall interests, it would likely 
be transient, group, professional, regional, and similar interests that 
would gain precedence. (Organizatsiya sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva 
V Polshe [The organisational principles of socialist society in Poland], 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, pp. 75-76). 
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democracy that embraces the political, social and economic 
spheres, a democracy that, above all, ensures social justice 
and social equality.'^ 

This is the official long-term policy of the CPSU. And here 
is a comment by the US researcher who tried to predict the 
probable political changes in the USSR, USA, China, and 
other countries by the year 2000. As he sees it, the Soviet 
political system is functioning without a hitch. It is stable. 
And though he is sure there will be changes in it, they 
will be of an evolutionary nature and will follow a typically 
Soviet Russian tack. 

It remains to be added that the further development of 
socialist democracy will have a favourable effect on the 
mechanism of government. It is safe to say that the progress 
of socialism and its capacity for resolving the intricate prob¬ 
lems of the present and future, will be directly proportional 
to the advancement of socialist democracy. 

But before we end our examination of development trends 
in the socialist political system, there are still two other 
questions to be dealt with. The first concerns contradictions 
in socialist society and their possible influence on the exist¬ 
ing social and political structure. 

In a reply to charges that Marxists-Leninists conceive 
communism as the culmination of history, Soviet philosoph¬ 
er Ts. A. Stepanyan wrote that the development of all sides 
of the communist system will be based on its own intrinsic 
contradictions and the external contradictions between organ¬ 
ised society and knowable but inexhaustible nature. The 
new society arises and develops by overcoming many con¬ 
tradictions. Out of all the existing contradictions development 
is stimulated chiefly by the non-antagonistic contradiction 
between the level of production reached and the new needs 
of members of society generated on this basis.^ 

In short, Marxists are aware that contradictions as the 


* L. I. Brezhnev, 'The Trade Unions-an Influential Force of Soviet 
Society', Speech at the 16th Congress ol the Trade Unions ot the USSR, 
21 March 1977, Novosti Press Agency, Moscow, 1977, p. 20. 

2 See Budushcheye chelovecheskogo obshchestva (The future of 
human society) Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1976, pp. 396-97. 
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motor of development survive in communist, let alone social¬ 
ist, society. 

There is lively discussion in Soviet literature about the 
types of contradiction that exist under socialism. Soviet scho¬ 
lar A. I. Sobolev holds that contradictions are the source of 
the normal socio-historical process of socialism's develop¬ 
ment, meaning contradictions inherited from the previous 
system, the underdevelopment and economic immaturity of 
society, and contradictions arising from breaches in the dia¬ 
lectics of the objective and subjective, where the latter may 
take a morbid, acutely controversial form.^ 

A similar viewpoint was expressed by Polish sociologist 
S. Widerszpil. Under socialism, he said, there are inherited 
contradictions, contradictions generated by the relative im¬ 
maturity of socialism (uneven development of separate sec¬ 
tors of society and of different regions, unsettled social 
problems arising in the course of historical development) 
and, lastly, contradictions springing from the already exist¬ 
ing structures and institutions of socialist society (between 
the needs of production and members of society, that is, the 
capacity for satisfying these needs in each specific case). 

In the opinion of Romanian scholar Cornel Sirbu, objec¬ 
tive contradictions under socialism are due first of all to the 
uneven development rates of different fields, which are un¬ 
able to uniformly absorb the achievements of science and 
technology. In addition, some processes occurring in nature 
and not controllable by man may give rise to contradictions 
in the system of production relations. 

It will be noted that in all cases so far contradictions 
were classified according to their origin. "This evidently 
helps to conclude that socialism is not responsible for the 
historical abominations it inherited from previous systems. 
But for a political analysis importance attaches to the very 
fact that contradictions exist, for they show the degree of 
development of the socialist system and, consequently, help 
to determine the immediate tasks. 

^ See Rabochy Mass i yego partiya v sovremennom sotsialistiches 
kom obshchestve (The working class and its party in modern socialist 
society). Peace and Socialism Publishers, Prague, 1974, p. 214. 
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The most justified viewpoint seems to be that of Czecho¬ 
slovak scholar B. Smeral, who maintains that there are six 
basic groups of contradictions under socialism: 1) those that 
spring from class and social distinctions; 2) contradictions 
between individual interests; 3) between group interests; 
4) between immediate and long-term interests; 5) between 
the international and national interests of the working class; 
6) between objectively conditioned needs and their subjec¬ 
tive refraction in the consciousness and behaviour of 
people.^ 

This classification seems to give a sufficiently broad and 
full picture of the main contradictions arising in socialist 
society. Certainly, it could be embellished. For example, it 
is not clear why one of the groups of contradictions is res¬ 
tricted to the collision of interests within the working class 
alone. It could be justifiably referred to the other classes 
of socialist society-the farmers and intellectuals. Similarly, 
the dialectical contradiction between international and na¬ 
tional interests is not confined to the working class and con¬ 
cerns society as a whole. 

The contradictions under socialism should not be consid¬ 
ered purely a survival of the past. 'The notion that in the 
socialist environment contradictions are no more than a 
"malaise", a "flaw" or "shortcoming",' writes Mikhail Sus- 
lov, member of the CC CPSU Politbureau, 'is contrary to the 
basic tenets of Marxist-Leninist theory and to the practice 
of building socialism. Marxism-Leninism teaches us to reck¬ 
on with the contradictions of social development existing 
in real life... . The distinctive feature of socialism is absence 
of antagonistic contradictions, not absence of contradictions 
in general. Socialism enables society to resolve contradictions 
that arise in it according to plan in the interest of all work¬ 
ing people, all society, in the framework of the system. 

Some researchers consider contradictions a consequence or 
reflection of certain problems, difficulties, and flaws. Yet, 

' See Rabochy klass i sovrentermy mir. No. 3, 1977, pp. 87-88. 

* M, A. Suslov, Na putiakh stroitehtva kommunisma. Rechi i statyi 
(The building of communism. Speeches and articles), Vol. 2, Politizdat, 
Moscow, 1977, p. 109. 
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according to Marxist theory, contradictions do not damage 
the cause; on the contrary, they give impulse to progress. 
They become destructive only when society cannot cope with 
them. And it is none but antagonistic contradictions, that is, 
those bred by the confrontation of hostile class forces, that 
society cannot cope with. 

Strictly speaking, antagonistic contradictions, too, can be 
resolved, but this only through the downfall of one of the 
class forces. That is the sole solution for the irreconcilable 
class conflict between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
But while it is inevitable for an antagonistic contradiction to 
'snowball', this does not mean that a non-antagonistic one 
cannot ever become acute.^ It is, therefore, important for 
the political vanguard to learn to anticipate and prevent 
excessive and unnecessary complication of social contradic¬ 
tions, to regulate them, and to create a mechanism facilitat¬ 
ing their use as a 'motive' force. This calls for sensitive 
monitoring of the life of society, the ability to spot negative 
developments and take timely steps to curb them and, most 
important of all, to work continuously for renovation or 
substitution of outworn forms and methods of social develop¬ 
ment. 'Every step onward and upward that we take in 
developing our productive forces and our culture,' Lenin 
wrote, 'must be accompanied by the work of improving and 
altering our Soviet system.This is a guideline impelling 
continuous improvement of socialism's political system and 
its adaptation to the progress made by society and the tasks 
it is tackling. 

And one more point, a point related to the more distant 
future, to the movement of the political system towards its 
ultimate goal-the withering away of the state and the final¬ 
isation of communist public self-administration. Though it 
is still too early to deal with this matter on a practical plane. 


‘ Polish scholar Adolf Dobieszewski holds that this occurs when 
reactionary forces inside the country take advantage of temporary 
difficulties in the development of socialism to join forces with world 
capitalism (see Notve dtogi, No. 3, 1977, p. 127). 

2 V. I. Lenin, 'The Importance of Gold Now and After the Complete 
Victory of Socialism', Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 112. 
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it would be a mistake to consign it to oblivion. A clear un¬ 
derstanding and continuous reminders of the end goal help 
formulate the tasks of the day and to make requisite cor¬ 
rections of the course of development. 

Referring to the 1977 Constitution of the USSR, II Mes- 
sagero wrote: 'The fourth Soviet Constitution has unreserv¬ 
edly jettisoned the communist principle of the "withering 
away of the state". Realism, buttressed by the experience 
of 60 years, has triumphed over theory, though the hege¬ 
mony of the Communist Party is defined in categorical terms. 
The Constitution has formulated the concept of transition 
from the state of proletarian dictatorship to a state of the 
whole people.'1 

In this passage each successive phrase refutes the one 
before. True, the Constitution makes no mention of the with¬ 
ering away of the state. But it is mentioned in the programme 
of the CPSU. And that is where it belongs, because it is a 
thing of the distant future. II Messagero overlooked highly 
relevant evidence that the Marxist concept of the withering 
away of the state is reflected in the Constitution. The trans¬ 
formation of the proletarian dictatorship into a state of the 
whole people is obviously a milestone on the road from 
socialist statehood to communist public self-administration. 

The confusion in the minds of the critics of Marxism 
over the withering away of the state is incredible. Let us, 
therefore, recapitulate the basic points of the relevant Marx¬ 
ist tenet. The withering away of the state is an objective 
historical process that depends on certain conditions. The 
term 'withering away' is an accurate description of its na¬ 
ture. The state is not abolished; the working class abolishes 
the bourgeois state, but needs its own political instrument 
for building socialism and communism. The state does not 
die, as would a sick or senile, no longer viable body; the 
last type of state in history performs a constructive mission 
and follows the laws of social development, while death 
strikes only that which is contrary to social progress. The 
state withers away, meaning that some of its functions and 


1 II Messagero, 1 June 1977. 
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institutions gradually become redundant, while others, those 
that concern the management of society, shed their political 
character^ and turn into functions of communist self-ad¬ 
ministration. 

One of the prime conditions for the withering away of 
the state is a level of consciousness that would make a 
special apparatus for the maintenance of order entirely un¬ 
necessary. The withering away of the state is in all likeli¬ 
hood the culminating element of the entire process of com¬ 
munist construction. Consequently, it must be preceded by 
the building of the material and technical basis of commu¬ 
nism, final obliteration of classes and class distinctions, de¬ 
velopment of labour into man's prime and vital need, and 
elimination of the essential distinctions between mental and 
physical labour. National distinctions will outlive statehood, 
and the influence of nations will gain culmination in the 
framework of communist public self-administration. 

'It is quite safe to say,' writes Soviet researcher G. N. Ma- 
nov, 'that 1976-90 will see a big period of development of 
the democracy of mature socialism. It will, evidently, consist 
of a number of more specific periods in which there is likely 
to be programming and planning of democratic processes. 
The subsequent period-up to the turn of the century-will 


1 George H. Hampsch, who decided to give a popular Ataerican 
exposition of communism, noted that the author of this book and 
other Soviet scholars stress the need for, and the inevitable survival 
of, a democratic system of administration in communist society, in¬ 
cluding representative bodies. Hampsch interprets this as evidence 
that Marxists expect political power and political control to survive. 
(See George H. Hampsch, The Theory ot Communism, Citadel Press, 
New York, 1965, pp. 198-99.) The heart of the matter is, however, 
that administrative functions without which, surely, the highly or¬ 
ganised communist society is inconceivable, will shed their political 
character, i.e. will cease to be based on organised class domination. 

Soviet scholar L. S. Mamut notes: 'By the withering away of the 
state that occurs in the conditions of the communist system (and 
only in that system), Marx meant first of all a depoliticalisation of 
the apparatus of public power' (Problemy teorii gosudarstva v so- 
vremennoi ideologicheskoi borbe (Aspects of the theory of the state 
in the present ideological struggle), Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1976, 
p. 176). 
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probably see a new stage of democratic development and 
the beginning of communist public self-administration. 
Changes in the democratic institutions, the appearance of 
new institutions, coupled with greater civic activity stands 
for a further advance of the whole system and of the pro¬ 
cesses of administration to the principles of public self-ad¬ 
ministration.'^ 

This prognosis is not likely to come true. To say nothing 
of the internal conditions which, as we have seen, take a long 
time to mature, there must also be favourable external con¬ 
ditions for the withering away of the state. At the very 
least, socialism must first win on a world scale, though this, 
too, may not be enough. The new society will have to reach 
a high degree of maturity everywhere. True, it may be argued 
that the withering away of the state and the emergence of 
communist public self-administration is no overnight act, 
but a long historical process. Quite right. Hence, it would 
be better to speak of a gradual accumulation of experience 
in and traditions of, self-administration, and of its germina¬ 
tion in different areas of society. 

We must bear in mind, however, that the centre of gravity 
of the administrative system is in the political agencies and 
in political methods, and that this state of affairs will neces¬ 
sarily prevail for still a long time. Though separate ele¬ 
ments, methods, and means of self-administration are pos¬ 
sible and desirable even now. But communist public self¬ 
administration as a system replacing socialist statehood is 
a thing of the distant future. 

Development of the Socialist 
World System 

Now, take the long-term outlook of socialism’s develop¬ 
ment as a world system. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin have left us two fundamental 
postulates about the change that socialism would bring about 

1 Demokratiya razvitogo sotsialisticheskogo obshchestva (Democ¬ 
racy in developed socialist society), Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1975, 
p. 290. 
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in international relations. First, the old principle that a gain 
for one state is a loss for another will fade into the past, 
for there will be equal cooperation among states headed by 
the working class. Second, hostility and war between nations 
will end, giving place to universal and everlasting peace. 

Has the socialist system lived up to these ideals? How 
far has it progressed? 

The recent congresses of communist and workers' parties 
of the socialist countries have yielded ample material for a 
reply to these questions. They show the features of the pre¬ 
sent stage, the outlook for building the new society in sepa¬ 
rate countries of the socialist world system, and also for 
the relations between them. 

The Central Committee report to the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU says: 'The ties between socialist states are becoming 
ever closer with the flowering of each socialist nation and 
the strengthening of their sovereignty, and elements of com¬ 
munity are increasing in their policy, economy, and social 
life. There is a gradual levelling up of their development. 
This process of gradual drawing together of socialist coun¬ 
tries is now operating quite definitely as an objective law.'^ 

Analysis of various aspects of the convergence process 
helps us in our study of the long-term prospect in general, 
and the future of the new type of international relations in 
particular. To begin with, attention should be called to the 
comprehensive nature of convergence. This is important, 
because some observers see convergence only in the context 
of relations between countries, and this evidently due to a 
one-sided understanding of the term. The word 'conver¬ 
gence', however, has more than one meaning. It may mean a 
coming together of given entities, and it may mean an in¬ 
trinsic and growing resemblance of these entities. In the 
political sense both aspects are important, implying an 
organic inter-relationship and reciprocal influence. 

Sometimes, however, one-sided interpretations of conver¬ 
gence are harmful. Literature hostile to Marxism-Leninism 
regards it as a curtailment of the sovereignty, even an 'ab¬ 
sorption', of separate socialist states. 

1 Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress ot the CPSU, p. 9. 
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It is the Marxist-Leninist view that under the cumulative 
effect of the social and scientific-technical revolution nations 
will ultimately merge into one human family. But this will 
be preceded by long historical development. Lenin called 
attention to it many a time, and the CPSU, like the parties 
of other socialist countries, has always taken guidance in 
precisely this concept. 

Certainly, the present process of convergence is in line 
with the historical process leading to the ultimate merging 
of nations. But no less certainly the present state of affairs 
is only the beginning of the movement and all attempts at 
distorting the substance of the matter, at shifting the 
accents, originate from definite political designs. 

It should be stressed here, therefore, that the convergence 
process helps strengthen the sovereignty of socialist states, 
not vice versa. This is how things stand in practice, and in 
theory as well. 

This is the essential difference between the convergence 
process in the framework of the socialist world system and 
any convergence in the conditions of a multinational social¬ 
ist state. In both cases the essence of the process is reflected 
in the fundamental Leninist formula for solving the national 
question: convergence of nations is secured through their 
flowering. But within one state, as Soviet experience bears 
out, the growing resemblance and equal cooperation of 
nations lead, at the stage of building communism, to the 
emergence of a new community of people. In the case of 
the socialist world system the same processes occur at a 
different rate and in a different political and juridical form. 
The natural result of national progress here is a strengthen¬ 
ing of sovereignty, this being the basis for the further con¬ 
solidation of the alliance of socialist states, and of the friend¬ 
ship and cooperation of their peoples. 

At the 11th Congress of the Hungarian Socialist Workers' 
Party, Janos Kadar described the socialist world system and 
the internationalist unity, fraternal mutual assistance, and 
multilateral cooperation of the socialist countries as 'the 
crucial international condition for the building of socialism' 
in Hungary. The programmatic declaration of the HSWP 
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contained this passage: 'The socialist world system is the 
main guarantee of mankind's progress and of the indepen¬ 
dence and prosperity of our country. Cooperation based on 
common ideas, aims, and interests is increasingly bringing 
together the peoples building the new society. Guided by the 
principles of socialist internationalism, the Hungarian Social¬ 
ist Workers' Party urges the utmost development of bilat¬ 
eral and multilateral ties between socialist countries, for 
this expedites the advancement of the socialist world sys¬ 
tem as a whole.' 

The other general point concerns the specific historical 
framework of the convergence process. Obviously, the pro¬ 
cess has long since begun. The moment a large group of 
countries began building socialism there appeared elements 
of fundamental resemblance in their economic, social, and 
political structures. The radical revolutionary transforma¬ 
tions alone put them at once on a converging course-the 
passage of power to the working people, the establishment 
of one or another form of proletarian dictatorship, transfer 
of the basic means of production into the possession of 
society, nationalisation of industry and cooperation in agri¬ 
culture, the cultural revolution which flings open the doors 
for the mass of the people to the values of literature and 
art, to universal public education, and so on. 

Furthermore, the moment the socialist system came into 
being the need arose for joint defence against the threat of 
imperialist aggression, for various forms of mutual economic 
assistance, and for coordinated moves in world affairs to 
consolidate socialism's positions, support the liberation 
movements in other countries, strengthen peace, and secure 
other common foreign policy aims. 

This is indisputable evidence that the convergence process 
has its beginnings in the initial stages of the socialist world 
system. It seems to us, however, that it would be more accu¬ 
rate to regard these beginnings as merely an accumulation 
of premises for convergence. And here is why. 

Though there is a radical advance towards convergence 
as a result of the early revolutionary transformations, visible 
distinctions survive-and this for a long time-between the 
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different socialist countries in economic level, class struc¬ 
ture, degree of maturity of the relations of production and 
other social relationships of the new type, and of socialist 
consciousness. 

Nothing is more counter-indicated here than to try and 
date socio-political processes. It will hardly be useful, there¬ 
fore, to set out and determine when the accumulation of 
premises ended and the process itself began. The important 
thing is to have a clear idea of its quality criteria and para¬ 
meters, and to establish its place in history. 

Just this has been done in the documents of fraternal party 
congresses. The criteria leading to the conclusion that for 
socialist countries gradual convergence is now part of the 
general pattern are associated with socialism’s fairly high 
degree of maturity as a social order and world system. This 
applies precisely to the present stage, in which a large group 
of countries has begun building developed socialism and the 
mechanism of multiform cooperation between them is func¬ 
tioning smoothly. 

'From the rostrum of the 11th Congress,' said Todor 
Zhivkov, 'we again declare for all the world to hear that we 
Bulgarian Communists, the Bulgarian working people, the 
nation as a whole, can conceive of no way of building devel¬ 
oped socialist society, and then communism, other than the 
one we are following, and will follow, shoulder to shoulder 
with our Soviet brothers and sisters in an environment of 
the closest possible all-sided cooperation with the Party of 
Lenin, and of ever fuller and ever more organic convergence 
of the People's Republic of Bulgaria with the great Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.' 

The documents of the 7th Congress of the Polish United 
Workers' Party (1975) stress the close link between the ob¬ 
jectives pursued inside the country (i.e. building developed 
socialist society) and Poland's relations with the fraternal 
states. 'The basic principles of our policy,' said Edward Gie- 
rek, 'are identical with the orientations of communist con¬ 
struction defined by the 24th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. They follow from the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism and the common regularities of social- 
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ism. They conform with the process of socialist economic 
integration and the tendency towards deeper ideological 
and political unity between countries of the socialist com¬ 
munity.' 

Still, the links between the convergence process and the 
period of building developed socialism are anything but 
rigid. In other words, it would be a mistake to think (on 
the strength of the general premise) that convergence is 
ruled out for countries at different stages of socialist devel¬ 
opment. On the contrary, it is the specific feature of the 
socialist type of international relations that rapid progress is 
secured for the backward countries and, consequently, for 
their equal participation in the forms of cooperation prevail¬ 
ing between states that have already built or are building 
developed socialism. 

'The coming together of socialist countries and their devel¬ 
oping integration,' Y. Tsedenbal said at the 17th Congress 
of the Mongolian People's Revolutionary Party, 'is an objec¬ 
tive feature of the socialist world system... . The long-term 
socio-economic progress of the Mongolian People's Republic 
is closely linked with the development of the socialist world 
system. The Mongolian People's Republic, an inseverable 
part of the single socialist world system, must develop at 
an accelerated rate and must, despite its relative backward¬ 
ness, relying on all-round aid of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states, enter on communist construction more or less 
simultaneously with the fraternal socialist countries.' 

Let us examine the main features of the convergence pro¬ 
cess and first of all the growing community in the economic, 
political, and social fields. 

The results of balancing the socialist countries' economic 
levels, which is one of the most important indicators, are so 
impressive that ideological schools hostile to socialism are 
also compelled to recognise them. The distinctions between 
the countries that took the socialist road were very great. 
There was backward nomadic livestock breeding in Mongo¬ 
lia, for example, and practically no industry. Vietnam had 
been a colonial country, and this left its negative mark on 
the economic structure. Cuba's economy had been an append- 
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age of the US economy and was oriented on producing just 
one crop-sugar cane. Before the Second World War the 
countries of Southeastern Europe were suppliers of raw 
materials and farm products to developed capitalist states. 
Hungary and Poland were agrarian-industrial countries with¬ 
out a strong industry to lean on, and only Czechoslovakia 
and what is now the German Democratic Republic had a 
developed industry. 

On taking the socialist road all these countries developed 
at a rate far higher than that of the capitalist states. Simul¬ 
taneously, the less developed were being raised to the level 
of the more developed. Between 1950 and 1976 national 
income increased 830 and 1,000 per cent in Bulgaria and 
Romania respectively, while in Czechoslovakia it rose some 
340 per cent and in the German Democratic Republic 440. 
In a short time, the national incomes of Bulgaria and Roma¬ 
nia approached the highest production and consumption 
indicators among the CMEA member-countries. In 1950 
Bulgaria was estimated to have less than half the national 
income of the GDR, and less than a third the per capita 
industrial output. In 1970 the gap narrowed to a 28.6 per 
cent lag in national income, and to a 47.4 per cent lag in per 
capita industrial output. In the same period Yugoslavia's 
national income grew by nearly 370 per cent. 

The most important result of socialist development is the 
qualitative alteration of the economic structures. It is too 
early to speak of one level of industrial development. Nor 
is there any intention of imposing a common standard on 
all national economic complexes. What is of fundamental 
significance, however, is that as a result of the policy of the 
fraternal parties formerly agrarian countries have become 
either agrarian-industrial or industrial-agrarian, and that, in 
substance, they have built their own base for economic 
growth. The share of industry in the national income in¬ 
creased from 36.8 per cent in 1950 to 50.6 per cent in 1976 
in Bulgaria, and from 43.4 to 56,7 in Romania. Industrial 
production has outstripped agricultural in practically all the 
European CMEA countries. 

In 1939 the share of industry and agriculture in Yugosla- 
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via's national income was 18 and 44 per cent respectively, 
and 38 and 20 per cent in 1972. 

This rapid economic growth, coupled with the simulta¬ 
neous balancing of economic levels, is secured by marshal¬ 
ling domestic potentialities and, to a considerable extent, 
also through the advantages of the socialist division of 
labour and effective assistance to those tailing behind. 

Mongolia and Cuba are a good example. Both began 
building a viable economy almost from scratch, and are now 
making striking progress with the fraternal assistance of 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist states. In Mongolia 
gross industrial output has risen fourfold in the past 15 
years, with the result that the share of industry in the nation¬ 
al income is greater than that of agriculture. Furthermore, 
means of production represent about half the industrial out¬ 
put. The Cuban economy, too, is making good progress de¬ 
spite the exceedingly difficult conditions. Cuba has greatly 
advanced its power industry, oil refining, engineering, and 
metallurgy. Moreover, special programmes have been 
launched in the CMEA framework and on a bilateral basis 
to secure a still more rapid growth of the Mongolian and 
Cuban economies. 

In most European CMEA countries the centre of attention 
has shifted from overcoming the agrarian structure to form¬ 
ing optimum national economic complexes with an eye on 
the potentialities and needs of international specialisation and 
cooperation. The comprehensive socialist economic integra¬ 
tion programme adopted by the CMEA countries in 1971 
envisages 'preferential cooperation terms to industrially less 
developed countries as an additional means of developing 
their economy'.^ 

The example of Cuba, which joined the Council for Mu¬ 
tual Economic Assistance after the comprehensive inte¬ 
gration programme had been launched shows that the above 


* Comprehensive Programme lor the Further Extension and Im¬ 
provement ot Cooperation and the Development of Socialist Economic 
Integration by the CMEA Member-Countries, Novosti Press Agency, 
Moscow, 1971, p. 19. 
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is no hollow slogan but an effective principle of socialist 
solidarity. 'It is common knowledge/ Carlos Rodriguez, head 
of the Cuban delegation, said at the 30th session of CMEA 
in Berlin, 'that in practice we are encountering grave dif¬ 
ficulties due to our geographical remoteness from the other 
CMEA member-countries, and also due to the existing lag. 
These difficulties were taken into due account by the coun¬ 
tries of our community when agreeing a special approach 
to Cuba in line with the fundamental principles of the Com¬ 
prehensive Programme concerning the Mongolian People's 
Republic. We want to express our thanks for so clear an 
expression of solidarity and socialist internationalism.'^ 

The levelling of economic development is a long and in¬ 
tricate process. Special tasks face Vietnam, for example, 
which has only now gained a real opportunity for tackling 
peaceful construction, while still wrestling with the after¬ 
maths of imperialist aggression and the country's drawn-out 
division. But these and many other problems can and will 
be resolved in the framework of the now clearly visible 
general tendency. 

The progress in levelling economic development is in sharp 
contrast to the conditions in the capitalist world. Despite 
the vast economic resources of the imperialist states there is 
no sign of any levelling in the framework of the capitalist 
economic system. On the contrary, the gap between the 
advanced and the economically backward countries is grow¬ 
ing wider. 

The other development trend is towards one type of 
socicvl structure. 'The numbers of the working class, intelli¬ 
gentsia, and white-collar workers are growing, while there 
is a relative drop in rural population. These processes are 
especially marked in countries that formerly had less ad¬ 
vanced economies. At present, workers and other employees 
constitute nearly 70 per cent of the gainfully employed popu¬ 
lation in Bulgaria, 82 in Hungary, nearly 70 in Poland, and 
58 in Romania. 


* 'Economic Cooperation', CMEA Bulletin, No. 4, 1977, p. 23. 
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The convergence of the social structures is mirrored in 
the growing influence of the working class as the leading 
social and political national force. These days its ranks are 
filled less out of the rural population and substantially more 
by youth with a secondary and specialised technical educa¬ 
tion. Coupled with the politico-ideological and organisational 
work of communist and workers' parties, this provides for 
a higher quality worker, for better results in production, and 
for a greater socio-political involvement of the working class. 

The working class and intelligentsia are seen to converge 
in all socialist countries; this tendency is stimulated by the 
scientific-technical revolution. New border line groups have 
appeared of 'intellectual workers' whose trades involve prev¬ 
alently mental effort, and of 'worker intellectuals' who are 
graduate engineers or technicians operating, controlling, or 
adjusting machines and mechanisms. So far, these two new 
social groups are not large. But they have a big future be¬ 
cause they represent the main trend in the changing struc¬ 
ture of socialist society in the age of the scientific-technical 
revolution. 

The experience of the socialist community bears out the 
classics of Marxism-Leninism, who predicted that abolition 
of the exploiting system and the building of socialism would 
uproot the causes of social inequality. Work in this direc¬ 
tion is under way in all countries of the socialist communi¬ 
ty, especially as concerns elements of inequality deriving 
from imperfections of the system of distribution according 
to labour, educational opportunities, access to cultural and 
other spiritual values, and active participation in social and 
political life. 

The growing resemblance of the social structures is also 
reflected in processes common to all socialist countries and 
deliberately promoted by the fraternal parties, such as the 
movement towards social homogeneity and the elimination 
of basic distinctions between town and country and between 
mental and physical labour. 

'The same applies to improvements in economic manage¬ 
ment. Despite distinctions that derive from national factors, 
we can now see that the model of economic development is 
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a common one. It rejects both 'market socialism' and the 
tendency towards centralised bureaucratic methods. The 
stress is on combining centralised planning with local initia¬ 
tive. This is accepted in all socialist countries as a depend¬ 
able basis for economic growth. The growing resemblance 
of their economies is also accentuated by other common 
trends-concentration of production, specialisation and coop¬ 
eration in production, effective use of material and moral 
incentives in raising labour productivity, and the concentrat¬ 
ed drive to make production more effective, to raise the qual¬ 
ity of output, and to meet the growing needs of people. 

There are the same accents in the socialist political sys¬ 
tem. All socialist countries are emphasising development of 
socialist democracy (including industrial democracy), extend¬ 
ing working people's participation in running society, firm¬ 
ing up rule of law, and improving legislation to protect the 
interests of society and the rights of the individual. 

Special importance is attached to strengthening the lead¬ 
ing role of communist and workers' parties, to improving 
the quality of their membership, and to extending their two- 
way links with the working class and the mass of the people. 
The guarantors of society's socialist development, the com¬ 
munist and workers' parties are working to perfect their 
forms and methods of political, organisational, and ideolog¬ 
ical guidance. 

Apart from the similarities in the social, economic, and 
political structure, the convergence process is reflected in 
all-round cooperation at state level. This applies first of all 
to joint eccnomic effort. 

Here are a few illuminating facts. In 1975 division of la¬ 
bour enabled the CMEA countries to cover 62 per cent of 
one another's import needs in machinery and equipment, 65 
per cent in consumer goods, and from 60 to 99 per cent in 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, fuels, and timber. More than 
1,600 research institutions of the CMEA countries, including 
200 establishments of the national academies of science, are 
working together on a variety of scientific and technical 
schemes. In 1971-75 they completed more than 5,000 joint 
research projects. 
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In line with their Comprehensive Programme, CMEA 
countries have concluded more than 80 multilateral cooper¬ 
ation agreements in science and technology. Science centres 
have been set up to coordinate joint work on key scientific 
and technical problems, as well as international institutes, 
international refresher centres for science personnel, inter¬ 
national scientists' groups, joint laboratories, a research- 
and-production group of enterprises, and other joint estab¬ 
lishments. 

Joint prognosis is gaining prominence. In 1971-75 CMEA 
has produced some 160 prognoses concerning the technico- 
economic development of individual sectors, the output of 
specific commodity groups, comprehensive solution of inter¬ 
sectoral problems, scientific-technical development, survey¬ 
ing and use of natural resources, and development of in¬ 
ternational economic ties. 

Joint planning of specific industries and production sec¬ 
tors was tried by some countries on an experimental basis 
to resolve certain problems of economic cooperation. In ac¬ 
cordance with the CMEA Charter and the provisions of 
the Comprehensive Programme national property in plant 
and resources was left intact, and the independence of in¬ 
ternal planning was also unaffected. 

Energetics offers a striking example of effective coopera¬ 
tion. Estimates show that by 1990 power needs in CMEA 
countries supplied by joint power grids (including the Euro¬ 
pean part of the Soviet Union) will increase by approximate¬ 
ly 150 per cent. To meet this challenge, large power sta¬ 
tions, including atomic ones, will have to be built. There will 
also have to be new inter-grid high and ultra-high tension 
transmission lines. All sources of energy will have to be 
used more extensively, including low-calory fuels and hydro- 
power resources. Hydro-accumulation stations are going to be 
needed, and a more rational deployment of big power-con¬ 
suming plants. 

The socialist countries have launched a set of large-scale 
projects to meet these needs. A general project has been 
drawn up under the Comprehensive Programme and in line 
with the decisions of the 29th CMEA session to extend the 
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joint power grids of its European members, which means 
building new power stations and inter-state transmission 
lines. Cooperation with Yugoslavia is also envisaged. 

The Comprehensive Programme has been drawn up for 
a term of 15 to 20 years. The 30th CMEA session in Berlin 
(1976) summed up progress and defined new long-term objec¬ 
tives, including specific programmes for energetics, primary 
materials, engineering, consumer goods, and food production. 

Economic cooperation helps solve national problems. This 
applies to all socialist countries, including the more devel¬ 
oped ones, and may be described as another common trend. 
Erich Honecker stressed that 'purposive extension of so¬ 
cialist economic integration with the USSR and other frater¬ 
nal countries members of CMEA is decisive for the further 
stable economic and social development of the GDR. For our 
Party this is one of the most important objectives. Further¬ 
more, it facilitates closer ties among peoples of the socialist 
countries in all areas of life'. 

The link between national progress and international 
cooperation is shown in the report of Todor Zhivkov to the 
9th Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party: 'The greater 
the success of the countries of the socialist community in 
developing their productive forces and in securing scientific- 
technical progress, the greater is the natural need for inte¬ 
gration. At the same time, ever more favourable conditions 
arise for true and consistent integration. Supremely impor¬ 
tant here is the deliberate and purposive activity of the 
Marxist-Leninist parties of the socialist countries. As we see 
it, it is highly important at this stage to work out and agree 
the socio-economic strategy of the CMEA countries for a 
longer term, taking account of the main trends of develop¬ 
ment in each country and the community as a whole.' 

The benefits of cooperation for the people of Romania 
and all other socialist countries are stressed in the report 
to the 11th Congress of the Romanian Communist Party of 
General Secretary Nicolae Ceausescu. 

As a result of Leonid Brezhnev's meetings with leaders of 
the fraternal parties and socialist countries in the summer 
of 1977, agreement was reached to draw up long-term bilat- 
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eral specialisation and cooperation programmes in conjunction 
with the specific long-term programmes of CMEA. 

Political cooperation has also grown deeper in recent years. 
A series of bilateral treaties of alliance have been renewed, 
and mutual visits of party-and-government delegations have 
taken place to sum up results and set new objectives in 
inter-governmental relations. Meetings of leaders of the rul¬ 
ing Marxist-Leninist parties have become regular practice, 
giving powerful impulse to a further expansion of relations. 
The Warsaw Treaty's coordination mechanism is being stead¬ 
ily improved. 

A big part here was played by the Warsaw Treaty's Polit¬ 
ical Consultative Committee (PCC) Conference in Bucharest 
(1976), whose Declaration summed up the result of joint 
activity since the previous conference in Warsaw (1974) and 
advanced new major proposals for strengthening European 
security and cooperation. One of these was the proposal for 
all countries that participated in the European Conference 
in Helsinki to conclude a treaty on the non-use of nuclear 
weapons against one another first. The PCC decision to set 
up a Foreign Ministers Committee and a Joint Secretariat 
is sure to improve operational cooperation of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries. 

Ideological cooperation has gained in scale too. Ties be¬ 
tween propaganda and information agencies of the social¬ 
ist countries, between ministries of culture and higher edu¬ 
cation, and between various other institutions, have grown 
more stable. There is also closer contact between the nation¬ 
al academies of science. Joint research programmes have 
been launched in natural, technical, and social science. Meet¬ 
ings of Central Committee secretaries for international 
affairs and ideology have become common practice, and have 
already been held in Moscow, Prague, Warsaw, Sofia, and 
Budapest. 

The level of cooperation in science and technology may be 
illustrated by the 1978-83 programme of joint space flights 
in Soviet spaceships. 

Mention should finally be made of the increasing mutual 
influence of the socialist national cultures. In no other group 
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of countries has exchange of cultural values ever been so 
extensive and fruitful, including book translations, art ex¬ 
hibits, contacts between art workers, and the like. 

'The gradual convergence of the socialist countries,' Gen¬ 
eral Secretary Gustav Husak noted in his report to the 15th 
Congress of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, 'is 
ever more distinctly becoming an objective law governing 
the development of the socialist community. Ideological co¬ 
operation between the fraternal socialist countries has also 
been making good progress in recent years. This is helping 
to raise the standard of ideological and educational work 
and to successfully conduct the ideological struggle of the 
socialist community against hostile ideology. And we want 
to continue and advance this useful cooperation.' 

This summary view of the convergence process in two 
basic areas helps to draw some conclusions. 

It shows, first, that convergence does not imply any iden¬ 
tity oi iotms ot social Hie. A 'standardised' socialism is a 
figment of dogmatic or anti-communist thinking. Experience 
shows that points of resemblance blend with diversification 
from country to country. The political organisation of social¬ 
ist society is a good example. Of late many socialist coun¬ 
tries changed their election systems and introduced new 
methods of interaction between central and local authorities. 
Search will certainly continue in this field, and time will show 
how effective the newly found forms and methods really 
are. But their diversity is apparent, which also applies to 
solutions in the economic, cultural, and other spheres. 

The next conclusion is that the convergence process is 
based on accumulation of requisite material resources and on 
the freely expressed will of the fraternal parties and the 
working people. This is in harmony with Lenin's words, name¬ 
ly: "We want a voluntary union of nations-a union which 
precludes any coercion of one nation by another-a union 
founded on complete confidence, on a clear recognition of 
brotherly unity, on absolutely voluntary consent."^ 

* V. I. Lenin, 'An Open Letter to Charles Naine, Member of the 
International Socialist Committee in Berne', Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
p. 293. 
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This approach, which rejects imposition of artificial con¬ 
vergence, lays deliberate emphasis on gradualness. 

The convergence process, some say, is also in evidence 
under capitalism, though in antagonistic forms. 

It is common knowledge that the scientific-technical rev¬ 
olution has stimulated international division of labour and 
accentuated the need for economic and cultural exchange, 
and for joint action on such vital global matters as mainte¬ 
nance and consolidation of peace, environmental protection, 
the battle against hunger and disease, closing the develop¬ 
ment gap between different countries, and the like. Though 
this is being impeded and has taken warped, one-sided forms 
under the baneful influence of imperialism, it is still hewing 
its way forward. 'Already under capitalism, all economic, 
political and spiritual life,' Lenin wrote, 'is becoming more 
and more international. Socialism will make it completely 
international.'^ 

It is probably wrong to identify internationalisation with 
convergence. The former is the result not only of cooperation 
among states, but also of confrontation of class forces. The 
latter is a deliberately planned process based on community 
of system, ideology, and of foreign policy aims of states head¬ 
ed by the working class and its communist vanguard. 

Lastly, convergence is not the sole but only the leading 
tendency in socialism's development. Inevitably, it is subject 
to the influence of contradictions in the relations between 
socialist states. 

Like any other social phenomenon, the new type of inter¬ 
national relations has contradictions of an objective and sub¬ 
jective nature. They are described in the Document of the 
1969 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' 
Parties: 'Socialism is not afflicted with the contradictions 
inherent in capitalism. When divergences between socialist 
countries do arise owing to differences in the level of econom¬ 
ic development, in social structure or international posi¬ 
tion or because of national distinctions, they can and must 


* Ibid., 'Notes of a Publicist’, Vol. 19, p. 247. 
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be successfully settled on the basis of proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism, through comradely discussion and voluntary fra¬ 
ternal co-operation. They need not disrupt the united front 
of socialist countries against imperialism.'^ 

It is the identity of basic objective interests that paves the 
way for cooperation and mutual assistance. But in order 
to act as a stimulant of politics, these interests must be cor¬ 
rectly understood by the ruling parties. Real problems arise 
not with divergences of opinion but when these are treated 
in a nationalistic spirit, when there is reluctance to examine 
the problem thoroughly on a comradely basis and thus find 
a mutually acceptable solution. 

There have been cases when internationalism took a back 
seat in relations between socialist countries. But in the final 
count the approach changed and mistakes were rectified, 
difficulties overcome, and relations normalised. 

China's case is an exception. But before looking at it 
in the context of relations between socialist countries, we 
ought to examine matters from the angle of China's internal 
development. A land that has the world's largest population 
merits especially close attention because the processes there 
may substantially affect the course of world history. 

Documents of the CPSU and other communist and work¬ 
ers' parties, and Marxist literature in general, contain a thor¬ 
ough analysis of the causes and effects of the departure of 
the Communist Party of China from the general line of the 
socialist states. They show the implications of the Maoist 
course as expressed in the 'big leap' and 'people's communes' 
policy, which whisked the country through several vor¬ 
texes of the so-called cultural revolution and caused a pro¬ 
found and spun-out crisis. 

Let us, therefore, confine ourselves to the nearly 20 years 
that the country lived according to Mao's prescriptions. In 
substance, they resulted in the loss of nearly all the achieve¬ 
ments of the first ten years of the People's Republic of China 
following the victory of the people's revolution in 1949. 


‘ International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties. Mos¬ 
cow 1969, Peace and Socialism Publishers, Prague, 1969, p. 23. 
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Socially, the achievements of the first decade saw a con¬ 
solidation of the worker-peasant alliance, joined by a large 
section of the intelligentsia. The nation was united on the 
Communist Party's socialist platform. Now China is a battle¬ 
field for contending social strata, to say nothing of the end¬ 
less struggle for power within the leadership. 

Politically, the first ten years resulted in a stable system 
of leadership by the Communist Party, people's representa¬ 
tive bodies, public organisations, and a specialised economic 
machinery. Now, this system is in a state of near collapse. 

There is evidence of stagnation in the cultural field. In 
the first ten years considerable success was registered in end¬ 
ing illiteracy, training national personnel, and enriching art 
and literature, including access to the cultural values of 
other nations. Now, the system of public education is largely 
paralysed, a large section of youth has had no schooling or 
a mere modicum of schooling, science shows few signs of 
life, save in the military sphere, and art is virtually con¬ 
signed to oblivion. 

Lastly, the economy. Set in 1958, the targets of the 'big 
leap' were to have turned China into a highly developed in¬ 
dustrial power in a matter of 15-20 years. In fact, however, 
the economy was plunged into a state of permanent crisis, 
and for many years no attempt was made at anything like 
effective planning.^ 

Certainly, the hard-working people of China secured an 
accretion of national wealth despite the endless political tur¬ 
moil. Evidently, some credit is due for this to those admin¬ 
istrators and economists who, while swearing readiness to 
follow Mao's thoughts, did their best to cushion the impact 
of moves that were damaging to the economy. 

The following figures give some idea of the development 
rates of China's economy ;2 


1 British economist Colina MacDougal wrote in The Financial 
Times (15 February 1977, p. 15): 'All but one of Peking’s five-year 
plans have been disrupted by some devastating political movement. 
The latest plan, due to start in January last year, has not yet even 
begun.' 

2 See The Financial Times, 15 February 1977, p. 15. 
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I960 

1970 

1975 

1976 

Population ("mins) 

685 

830 

918 

936 

Power (000 min kWh) 

50 

60 

112 

113 

Steel (min tons) 

18* 

18 

25 

24 

Coal (min tons) 

300 

310 

420 

410 

Oil (min tons) 

5 

27 

78 

86 

Grain and soybeans 





(min tons) 

160 

240 

280** 

287 


• estimated 
** excluding soybeans 


Oil output alone showed a substantial increase in 15 years; 
steel increased much less, power a little more than double, 
and coal but slightly. Grain output, though rising, tailed far 
behind the nation's needs owing to rapid growth of popula¬ 
tion. 

These figures are evidence of fruitlessly wasted time. True, 
this conclusion would have been unjustified if China, like 
many developing countries, had lacked favourable oppor¬ 
tunities for rapid economic growth.^ That, in fact, is the heart 
of the matter: the People's Republic of China had all op¬ 
portunities for growth. To say nothing of the core of ener¬ 
getic cadres faithful to the revolution, of the country's con- 


1 The Institute of the Far East of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
has estimated the probable output of key industrial items in China if 
development had been normal. The estimate was based on the initial 
targets of the country's second five-year plan and the long-term plan 
for the third five years; the hypothetical accretion envisaged under 
the third five-year plan was projected to the fourth and fifth five-year 
periods. The estimate showed that 1976 industrial output should have 
been 180 per cent greater than it was; coal 100 per cent higher, 
power 110, steel 210, cement 120, and cotton textiles 80 per cent higher 
(also see Problemy i protivorechiya industtialnogo razvitiya KNR 
[Problems and contradictions of the industrial development of the 
PRC], Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1974, pp. 176, 194; Ekonomika KNR: 
vozmozhnost i realnost [PRC economy: what it is and what it could 
have been], Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 92; M. I. Sladkovsky, 
Kitai i Yaponia [China and Japan], Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1971, 
p. 290). 
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siderable natural wealth, and the system of planning initiat¬ 
ed in 1949, coupled with the other advantages of the social¬ 
ist system, China could rely on the selfless assistance of the 
Soviet Union in industrialisation and in the battle against 
backwardness. The Maoist leadership is responsible to its 
people for forfeiting these opportunities and for the fact that 
China's lag behind the world's developed countries has in¬ 
creased rather than decreased. 

Nothing could be more convincing in this respect than the 
official admissions of the present Chinese leadership. In 
his report to the National Assembly of March 1978, Hua 
Guofeng, Chairman of the Communist Party of China and 
Premier of the PRC, recounted that in various districts and 
industries there had been stoppages, that farmers worked 
plots they had wilfully seized, that corruption, thievery, and 
profiteering had reigned everywhere, that the class enemy 
was on the loose and that the landlords, kulaks, counter¬ 
revolutionaries, and other shady elements were straining for 
revenge and for settling accounts, while here and there mat¬ 
ters had even reached the point of capitalist restoration.^ 

Blaming this on 'shady elements' that had seized power 
with the support and encouragement of the 'four', Hua Guo¬ 
feng stressed that the latter had implanted fascist dictator¬ 
ship, persecuted revolutionary cadres and the mass of the 
people, and foiled socialist construction. He added: 'Any 
further aggravation of this situation would inevitably have 
changed the colour of our country and led the people to still 
greater calamities.' 

The report said that in the period from 1974 to 1976 (due 
to the interference and wrongdoings of the 'four') industrial 
output was 100,000 million yuan lower than it should have 
been. Steel output was 28 million tons short, and losses caused 
by embezzlement and other financial crimes added up 
to 40,000 million yuan. The economy was on the brink of 
collapse. 

Little need be added to these revelations. But here is a 
pertinent question: is the colossal damage to the country's 


* Jenminjihpao, 7 March 1978. 
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economy and to its development on socialist lines confined 
solely to the period from 1974 to 1976, that is, the time when 
Mao Tse-tung's wife Chiang Ching and her accomplices con¬ 
trolled the country's administration? Surely, blaming things 
exclusively on the 'four' and thereby absolving Mao, the 
'great helmsman', and others responsible for the 'cultural 
revolution' is nothing but a political manoeuvre. It is clear 
to anyone with the least bit of sense that the disasters which 
befell the people of China are due to Mao's own policies 
and 'thoughts'. 

Straining to meet China's vital needs, the present leader¬ 
ship is, in effect, revising policy step by step. Hua Guo- 
feng's report and the resolutions of the National People's 
Congress have changed accents in many vital economic and 
political fields. During the 'cultural revolution', for example, 
the stress was on egalitarian earnings. Material incentives 
were negated, whereas now much is being made of economic 
stimuli and material incentives to boost the productive forces. 
Previously, intellectuals were treated with suspicion. 
They were periodically shipped to villages for 're-education', 
whereas now the stress is on the importance of intellectual 
work and on the need for normal conditions in which teach¬ 
ers, doctors, scientists, and other intellectuals could do 
their work better. Only recently all things foreign were 
reviled, whereas now all useful things regardless of origin 
are being urged on the people. 

Having rectified the approach to some vital economic and 
socio-political issues, the Chinese leadership drew up a ten- 
year plan for building a stable agricultural base, a heavy 
and a consumer industry, and for modernising practically 
the entire economy. As noted in Hua Guofeng's report, this 
ten-year plan will bring about 'tremendous changes in the 
economic and technical development of the PRC, will sub¬ 
stantially strengthen its material basis and will, coupled with 
efforts in the subsequent three five-year periods, raise the 
country to the economic level of some of the world's advanced 
countries'. 

This is a highly important change, of course. But on one 
point, and a decisive one, Mao Tse-tung's line has not been 
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changed: the pathological hostility towards the Soviet Union 
impelled by great-power ambitions continues. 

Hua Guofeng's report reaffirms the 'three worlds' theory 
which artificially divides the contemporary world into the 
following parts; first, the USSR and USA; second, all the 
other economically developed countries; third, the develop¬ 
ing countries, which include China and some of the socialist 
states. According to its authors, this division predetermines 
the future of the world. It implies struggle by the 'second' 
and 'third' worlds against the 'hegemonism of the two super¬ 
powers'. A united front against the Soviet Union, described 
as the 'source of all troubles', is being advocated. 

These constructions are unnatural. They have nothing in 
common with elementary reason. And one can only deplore 
the fact that, having corrected many aspects of the Maoist 
line, the present Chinese leadership has not given up its 
anti-Sovietism. This issue is evidently still hanging fire. 

Some people in the West portray the 'cultural revolution' 
as China's search for its own road by-passing the allegedly 
imposed 'Soviet model of socialism'. 'They argue that the 
Chinese model gives priority to 'democratic action' and 
'strengthens the direct bonds between party and people'. The 
Chinese model, they say, offers a solution of the peasant 
question, whereas the 'Soviet model', oriented on the working 
class, provides no such solution.* 

There is not a grain of truth in all these disquisitions. 
To begin with, the initiative of China's departure from the 
common line of the socialist states originated exclusively 
with the Chinese leadership. In other words, it is not true at 
all that the Communist Party of China had one day decided 
to follow its own road and was rudely ordered by Moscow 
to toe the line, whereupon Peking had no other choice but 
to stand up for its independence. 


‘ This concept is found in K. S. Karol's La deuxieme revolution 
chinoise, Robert Laffont, Paris. 1973; Authority, Participation and Cul¬ 
tural Change in China, ed. by Stuart Schram, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1973, p. 138; Telos, No. 20. St. Louis, 1974, pp. 138, 
140, 143. 
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In fact, Mao Tse-tung and his group were displeased by 
the tendencies set in motion in the political and economic 
system of the Soviet Union by the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU (1956), notably the return to Lenin's norms and prin¬ 
ciples in the Party's life. The Maoists reviled the Programme 
of the Soviet Communist Party and the resolutions of 
its congresses. In effect, they tried to impose their own con¬ 
cepts on the Soviet Union, and when this failed they pro¬ 
voked a break in party relations and started a frenetic anti- 
Soviet drive. 

Lenin's theory of socialism contains a clear solution of 
the peasant question. More, it puts the peasant question 
among the key problems decisive to the success of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution. This is so because, like China, Russia was 
a predominantly peasant country. It is another matter that 
Lenin's ideas were not followed with the requisite consis¬ 
tency in some countries and at some stages. But this does 
not impeach the theory as such. In short, if the Chinese 
leadership had followed Lenin's course, it would have 
succeeded far better in drawing the many millions of pea¬ 
sants into building socialism hand in hand with the working 
class. 

Naturally, bourgeois and revisionist theoreticians thought 
they would profit from portraying the Chinese tragedy as a 
noble heresy and Mao as a courageous thinker who defied 
a 'third Rome'. Indeed, imperialist propaganda is handling 
the question of so-called Eurocommunism (about which later) 
along similar lines. 

The Chinese leadership performed a dizzy evolution from 
participation in the collective actions of the socialist world 
system to collusion with various reactionary forces and polit¬ 
ical currents. Western politologists maintain that this speaks 
of the defeat of internationalism. They say that socialism, 
which overthrew capitalism, will itself be defeated by nation¬ 
alism. If national strife, hostility, war, and the like, hap¬ 
pened to survive in a wholly socialistic world, as they had for 
millennia before, it would certainly mean Unis to the idea of 
socialism. 

But there are no grounds for these fears. The Chinese 
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events, even if we were to see them not as an exception but 
as a tendency, are on no account evidence of a fatalistic 
objective law. 

Marx showed years ago that laws operated in society as 
tendencies, that is, as 'a never ascertainable average of cease¬ 
less fluctuations', with the 'prevailing tendency' whose 
influence is distinctly felt for long periods of time finally 
gaining the force of law.^ 

And the prevailing tendency, affirmed by the experience 
of most socialist states for a long period of time, is the 
emergence of a new type of international relations with all 
the distinctive features predicted by the founders of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism. Beyond doubt, matters will continue to follow 
this course, and the countries taking the socialist road will 
join this prevalent current. On the other hand, it is quite pos¬ 
sible that convolutions like the Chinese one may recur if 
care is not taken to anticipate the danger and to nip it in 
the bud. 

The lessons of the 'Chinese zigzag' and similar develop¬ 
ments have not been lost. Like the socialist social system, 
so too the socialist world system is perfecting its pat¬ 
tern. Time-tested institutions and forms of inter-party and 
inter-state cooperation, traditions and means of communi¬ 
cation, generalisation of experience, and scientific elabora¬ 
tion of various aspects of internationalist interaction-all this 
exercises an increasingly benign influence on the evolution 
of the new type of international relations and facilitates their 
optimum development. 

The future of the world depends to a decisive degree on 
the success of this process. 

Concluding our examination of the outlook of the socialist 
system, we want to point out that in the foreseeable future it 
will follow these basic tendencies: 

stable, plan-governed economic growth, steady elimina¬ 
tion by most socialist countries of the still existing lag be- 


^ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1971, 

p. 161. 
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hind the developed capitalist countries in productivity of 
social labour;^ 

progress in eliminating class distinctions and securing ever 
fuller social equality; continued shaping of the socialist way 
of life; further democratisation and improvement of the po¬ 
litical system; continued economic integration, convergence 
of socialist states, and prevention of estrangement of individ¬ 
ual countries from the socialist world system. 

These assumptions are based on a projection not of sepa¬ 
rate, casual, or particular trends, but on the prevailing ten¬ 
dency or regularity.2 This is why they are trustworthy. 


^ According to Hungarian economist Mihaly Simai, the following 
average annual rates of economic growth may be expected in the 
remaining decades of the twentieth century {%%): 


Expected average an- Rates used for extra- 


nual economic growth polation 

Soviet Union 6.0 — 8.0 7.0 

European CMEA countries 5.0 — 6.0 5.5 

United States 3.6 — 4.0 3.8 

Other industrial capitalist 4.2 —4.6 4.4 

states 

Developing countries 4.4 — 5.2 4.8 


'Whether we follow these estimates or those of the UN,' Simai 
writes, 'the result we get in both cases shows that the CMEA mem¬ 
ber-countries may, most likely in 1990-2000, surpass the aggregate 
per capita output of the advanced capitalist states, and that in this 
context per capita production in the Soviet Union may be higher than 
in the United States.' (See M. Simai, A Harmadik &vezred Fele [By the 
third millennium], Kossuth Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1976, pp. 414-17.) 

2 Soviet philosopher A. I. Titarenko writes: 'The future always 
contains something unforeseen, including something that is undesira¬ 
ble. .. But the degree and range of the dissimilarity varies. Spontaneous 
social development, where the principle of purpose-oriented planning 
is negligible, is one thing. Here the disparity between the future and 
the aims and hopes active in history may be very great (capital¬ 
ism). Purpose-oriented, planned development, where the dissimilarity 
of the result and the original conception can be no more than mini¬ 
mal and, moreover, remediable through further conscious activity (so¬ 
cialism), is quite another.' (A. I. Titarenko, Antiidei. Opyt sotsialno- 
eticheskogo analiza [Anti-ideas. An experiment in socio-ethical analy¬ 
sis], Politizdat, Moscow, 1976, p. 385.) 
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III. THE CAPITALIST SYSTEM 
IN PRIME AND DECLINE 


The Assets of Capitalism 

The decline of capitalism as a socio-economic and polit¬ 
ical system began a long time ago. Lenin defined imperialism 
as decaying and dying capitalism. Still, the capitalist world 
system has considerable assets. And any trustworthy prog¬ 
nosis of the future and of the probable time when socialism 
asserts itself everywhere in the world depends wholly on 
how correctly these assets are evaluated. 

What are the basic assets of capitalism at the present 
time? 

To begin with, it has retained its grip on a group of the 
world's economically, scientifically, and technically most high¬ 
ly developed countries. This gives capitalism a variety of 
advantages, and ideologically speaking it is its sole raison 
d'etre. Imperialist propaganda identifies private property, 
competition, and other characteristics of capitalist produc¬ 
tion with the economic, cultural, scientific, and technical 
achievements of the peoples of Western Europe, the United 
States, and Japan. Thereby it dresses up the image of capital¬ 
ism and creates a wrong impression about its true na¬ 
ture. 

Admittedly, it is difficult to decide to what extent a coun¬ 
try owes its success to its capitalistic economy and social 
relations, and to what extent this was achieved autonomous¬ 
ly of the system or even despite it. But difficult though this 
may be the question must be put and answered. The following 
example will show that this is no fruitless, academic pur¬ 
suit. Edisons are born in a country like the United States not 
because it is a capitalist country but because it has a rich 
scientific and technical culture. Still, today the United States 
is not content with edisons bom on its own soil. It is ship- 
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ping in 'brains' from wherever it can get them. 'The brain 
drain is an ugly product of uneven development, and has a 
disastrous effect on backward, and not only backward, coun¬ 
tries. 

Reigning supreme in a group of developed countries, capi¬ 
tal uses in its interests the wealth contained in the high 
skill of the labour force, the traditions of science and cul¬ 
ture, the ramified infrastructure and, last but not least, in 
the material and financial resources accumulated by the 
labour of the working class, the mass of the people and-to 
no small extent-by the many centuries of oppressing and 
plundering colonial and dependent countries. 

Researchers usually refer to this principal material factor- 
the rule of capital in a group of developed states-all quan¬ 
tity comparisons of the two world systems in order to meas¬ 
ure the relation of strength at any given time. 'They com¬ 
pare the gross national product, industrial and agricultural 
production per head of population, productivity of labour, 
national income in cash and kind, the standard of science 
and technology, education, health, sports, and the like. 
In substance, it is in the light of these comparisons that re¬ 
searchers examine the course and predict the probable 
outcome of the competition between the two main social sys¬ 
tems. 

Far be it from us to deny the usefulness of these com¬ 
parisons. Still, we think that they are far less interesting 
than comparing the resources and weaknesses of the two 
systems and, what is even more important, their trends of 
development. Seen from this angle, even the correlation of 
military power measured in terms of the aggregate forces 
of the Warsaw Treaty countries, on the one hand, and those 
of the North Atlantic Alliance, on the other, is of but rela¬ 
tive significance. In the present revolutionary era the world 
is changing at an extraordinary rate. The decisive impact 
on the relation of strength is made less by what may be 
described as the material and financial mass than by social 
developments that can in one instant shift this mass in polit¬ 
ical space. When gauging the economic or military potential 
of a group of countries, you can never be sure that some of 
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them will not turn neutral or switch to the other camp in 
15 or 20 years, augmenting its potential. 

Having made this reservation, we can go on to the next 
factor: that capitalism prevails in a group of countries with 
long-standing democratic traditions and an advanced labour 
movement. 

At first glance this way of putting the matter" may seem 
paradoxical, if not absurd. An advanced labour movement, 
we may be told, is a sure sign of the approaching downfall 
of the old system, for are not the working class and its allies 
destined to take power, abolish the capitalist order, and set 
up a new, socialist order. But the process of history, its pe¬ 
culiar and often bizarre dialectics, offers many examples 
where one and the same cause produces different effects. 
This is especially true of the politico-ideological field, where 
so much depends on the dexterity of the class or political 
party or, if you like, on their skill in turning results of so¬ 
cial development, including those independent of their will, 
to their own advantage. 

This is the case here. For many centuries the mass of the 
people in Europe fought a hard, at times bloody battle for 
economic and political rights-first in league with the Third 
Estate against the feudal lords and then, following the bour¬ 
geois revolutions, against that part of the Third Estate which 
had acquired power through control of capital and no longer 
wanted to share it with anyone else. This stubborn struggle 
resulted in the establishment of parliament and the granting 
of suffrage, trial by jury, the presumption of innocence, and 
many other democratic institutions. 

These days, the bourgeoisie prefers not to recall at what 
price to the working people these gains were won. Nor does 
it like to recall that a mere 20 or 30 years ago there was no 
women's suffrage in some capitalist countries and that super¬ 
annuated, horribly mediaeval legislation was still in force 
in some states of the USA, such as the ban on teachers who 
accepted Darwin's evolutionary theory. 

The sum of rights and freedoms that the working class 
and the democratic movement were able to wrest from it 
the bourgeoisie credits to capitalism, to its competitive es- 
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sence and the principles inherent in its nature. But history 
has shown that capitalism, which thrives in the conditions 
of bourgeois democracy, can also successfully function un¬ 
der terrorist (including fascist) distatorships sponsored by 
the monopolies. 

One other asset of the capitalist system is that owing to 
developed economy and non-equivalent exchange with former 
colonies and semi-colonies, and owing to the gains of the 
scientific-technical revolution, such as the steep rise in labour 
productivity and the capacity for producing a mass of in¬ 
expensive consumer goods, capital has been able to meet 
at no great loss to itself part of the vital needs of the work¬ 
ing class and provide a relatively high standard of living 
for the bulk of the workers. 

True (and facts to buttress the point will be given below), 
this is accompanied with the permanent poverty of a large 
section of the population in developed capitalist states, with 
unemployment and a widening incomes gap, that is, with 
growing social inequality, and with hunger and disease on 
the periphery of the capitalist world, the blame for which 
falls in equal measure on old-time colonial piracy and on 
neocolonialism. But this does not alter the fact that the living 
standard of the middle strata and the contiguous group of 
skilled workers has risen, enabling bourgeois political par¬ 
ties to retain their social basis and to declaim about a 'wel¬ 
fare society' in their propaganda. 

Closely related to this is another asset of the capitalist 
system-the mass media through which it manipulates the 
public consciousness. Certainly, in the past, too, the bour- 
geosie, assiduously assisted by the church, used a variety of 
methods to befuddle the masses. But in recent years bour¬ 
geois propaganda has become more subtle. It has countless 
public opinion institutes to study the public mood, and em¬ 
ploys high-pressure advertising and the refined methods 
elaborated by its ideological warfare agencies. In addition 
to the printed media, the scientific and technical revolution 
has given it a powerful weapon-radio and television. The 
progressive forces, including the Communists, still have a 
toehold in the press, it is true, but are almost totally barred 
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from radio and television. These are a monopoly of the big 
bourgeoisie, and the latter uses them to the hilt to safeguard 
the existing system. 

Out of the many methods of manipulating the public mind 
there is one that holds a central place in lengthening the 
life of the capitalist system, namely, the 'double' myth that 
identifies the interests of the capitalist system with those of the 
peoples of the Western countries, on the one hand, and brow¬ 
beats them with the 'communist menace', on the other. 

Literally for decades this myth has been drummed into 
the people of the United States, Britain, France, and other 
capitalist countries. And since officially world communism 
is identified with the group of socialist states, the 'threat' is 
naturally understood as a threat to national interests. As 
a result, supporters of socialism at home are automatically 
tagged as agents of a foreign power. The pattern is not nov¬ 
el. It has been used effectively since ancient times to set 
public opinion against the opposition, to rouse the militarist 
spirit, to tighten up discipline, to adopt emergency laws, 
and the like. 

Another trump card held by modern capitalism are the 
less candid, more crafty and refined forms of exploiting the 
riches and manpower of the formerly colonial and semi-colo¬ 
nial nations. Bourgeois propaganda conceals the fact of this 
exploitation. It claims, for one thing, that these days im¬ 
perialism is mainly concerned with helping them to extricate 
themselves from the grip of poverty. It beats the drums 
about US food aid and other Western charity. It cites figures, 
and considerable figures, but keeps dark the fact that most 
of the donated dollars come in military supplies to prop up 
reactionary regimes. Still less does it admit that this aid 
is a tiny percentage of the colossal sums the oil companies 
and other corporations keep pumping out of the developing 
countries. 

There is still another side to this. In the many decades 
of colonial rule, the capitalist world has built solid enough 
positions there, which the local compradore bourgeoisie, 
along with the social groups for which international concerns 
are a source of livelihood, have been entrusted to hold. The 
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concerns do not hesitate to bribe the local political elite, 
seeking its favours and indulgence, for capitalism is incom¬ 
parably richer nowadays and can pay more generously for 
political services, doing so all the more willingly because 
the expense is amply recouped. As a result, a fairly large 
and highly influential social infrastructure has shaped in 
some Asian, African, and Latin American countries, acting 
as a vehicle of imperialist policy in total disregard of its 
effects on national interests, let alone the interests of the 
people. In other words, the collapse of the colonial system 
has only changed the form, but has not ended the exploita¬ 
tion of the liberated peoples by the developed capitalist states. 
And this is doubtless an important factor behind the sur¬ 
vival of the capitalist system. 

Then there is also this peculiar feature of modem times: 
since the most powerful imperialist country is the United 
States, while Britain and Canada come under the head of 
great powers, and since the long British rule over nearly 
two-thirds of the colonial world has left a strong imprint, 
many millions of people associate capitalism with Anglo- 
Saxon culture and the English language. There is no deny¬ 
ing that it is a mighty historical segment of culture (scien¬ 
tific, technical, and humanitarian) that appears to confer on 
capitalism the honour of being a bearer of civilisation. 

The expansionist policy of the United States, its presence 
wherever possible, was accompanied with active propagan¬ 
da of Anglo-Saxon culture. Not its progressive legacy, 
however, was cultivated among local populations, but its 
least valuable, even harmful, elements-the stereotypes of 
the mass consciousness produced by the American way of 
life. 

Kahn and Bruce-Briggs seem to take pleasure in painting 
the following picture: Tn 1985 an Italian, Tanzanian, Boli¬ 
vian, or Turk will listen to an Icelandic pop singer on a 
Thai-made transistor radio, wearing clothes first designed 
in a boutique in Seoul while riding on a Nigerian bicycle 
to see a Swedish movie.' On the face of it, an idyllic picture 
of human brotherhood. But it is nothing of the sort. The 
authors hasten to let us know that 'the people of the world 
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will be more culturally similar than at any time in the 
history of mankind', inasmuch as this global metropolis 
'will be more Americanized in that it will be a mass culture'.^ 

The US futurologists have probably overlooked the sense 
of national identity growing all over the world and most 
intensively in the former colonial countries. They under-rate 
the aspiration to protect traditional values against the im¬ 
perialist-bred mass pseudo-culture. In due course the latter 
will doubtless find its rightful place among all other historical 
cast-offs. But this will not happen without a long struggle. 
In the meantime, the effectively disseminated printed mat¬ 
ter, musical produce, and films-the ersatz culture flayed by 
Mark Twain in his day-act as a source of considerable sup¬ 
plementary imperialist influence. 

In the armoury of factors that help extend the existence of 
the old social system is the total absence of morals in bour¬ 
geois politics. Capitalism has assimilated the millennia of 
experience of the exploiting classes, and has added many of 
its own specialties of deception, perfidy, cruelty, and infa¬ 
my. The history of the home and foreign policy of imperial¬ 
ist states is comparable to the abominations of Nero or the 
Inquisition. 

The funny thing is that advocates of capitalism maintain 
that the West's Achilles' heel in the contention with the social¬ 
ist system is its 'addiction to morality' in contrast to the 
Bolsheviks, who 'stop at nothing to achieve their aims'. To 
prove their point they refer to breaches of democratic prin¬ 
ciples and the unlawful repressions at the time of the Stalin 
cult. 

An evalution of that complex period was given in official 
Communist Party documents. Here it is proper to remind 
the reader that these breaches, which occurred in socialist 
practice in the fairly distant past, were untypical of social¬ 
ism. They were a throwback to old-time patterns, not a pro- 


1 Herman Kahn and B. Bruce-Briggs, Things to Come. Thinking 
about the Seventies and Eighties, Macmillan, New York, 1972, pp. 19, 
20 . 
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logue to the future. This has been proved by the subsequent 
developments in the political system of the USSR and other 
socialist countries. 

After October 1917, on the plane of international politics, 
imperialist governments, their military establishments and 
intelligence agencies did everything they could to throttle 
the revolution. There were plots, assassinations, acts of di¬ 
version and sabotage, provocations and, finally, armed in¬ 
tervention. And that the monopoly bourgeoisie has not 
become more addicted to morality since then is borne out by 
the dirty war in Vietnam, the 18 CIA-organised attempts on 
Fidel Castro's life, and many many other facts. 

But back to our assessment of the assets of the capitalist 
system. Immorality in politics is not-if taken in the histor¬ 
ical perspective-likely to yield much of an advantage. Dirty 
tricks, however well disguised, tend to become known, pre¬ 
cipitating public condemnation and disenchantment in the 
system as such.^ Still, at certain times imperialism does de¬ 
rive some tactical gain from its lack of scruples. 

Shrewd use is made by the bourgeoisie of various difficul¬ 
ties, both objective and subjective, that arise in the inter¬ 
national working-class and communist movement. 

Here it pursues a dual objective. Internally, it tries to 
split the working-class movement. And it is safe to say that 
if no split had occurred and capitalism had not managed 
to gain comfort from the right-wing Social-Democrats and 
thereby impede the revolutionary process, it would not have 
retained its present positions in certain countries. Though 
there is a tendency towards united action by Communists 
and Socialists, the process is still only beginning. 

The other objective concerns the international sphere and 
boils down to inciting splits, divergences, and differences 
among the forces opposed to capitalism, notably within the 
socialist world system. Need it be said, for example, that 


1 One of the latest examples is the forced admission of the US 
authorities that the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti, who were executed 
some fifty years ago in defiance of worldwide protest, was a travesty 
of the law. 
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the ideological and political struggle of the Chinese leader¬ 
ship against the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
was a boon to imperialism. Understandably, the imperialist 
powers are eager to play off the socialist countries against 
one another, to incite strife between the developing or non- 
aligned countries, and to subvert the alliance of the main 
revolutionary forces of our time. The divide-and-rule policy 
of ancient Rome is still one of the principal tools whereby 
capitalism tries to prolong its existence. 

Last but not least, take state-monopoly capitalism and the 
methods of state regulation of the economy. 

True, theorists no longer believe that these methods can 
save capitalism, can make it a viable substitute for socialism, 
and can cancel the need for socialising the means of pro¬ 
duction. Still, state regulation plays an important role. It 
enables capitalism partly to prevent and partly to dampen 
crisis developments in economy and politics, and to concen¬ 
trate its forces on countering revolutionary and democratic 
movements. 

Among the instruments of state-monopoly capitalism we 
find programming and, to some extent, planning of produc¬ 
tion. True, Western experts admit that of late there i.s a 
depression in this area because the capitalist economic sys¬ 
tem with its competition and anarchy precludes effective 
planning on a countrywide scale. They note that despite 
government efforts planning has failed hopelessly in such 
fields as the work force, which was considered a crucial ele¬ 
ment of counter-inflationary programmes. The same is true 
of programming production, which is, in effect, being aban¬ 
doned. The accent now is on specialised industrial insti¬ 
tutes, which devote themselves to drawing up more or less 
grounded recommendations concerning preferable invest¬ 
ment spheres, expected achievements of the scientific-tech¬ 
nical revolution, and so on. 

But the striking thing here is that all this is an attempt 
at prolonging the existence of capitalism by what are essen¬ 
tially socialist methods, and this in limited doses to create 
immunity and thereby end the need for more radical trans¬ 
formations. The ploy has worked up to a point, though now 
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it is ever more apparent that such preventive therapy serves 
no useful purpose. Strategic interests are spurring the econo¬ 
my to planning on a truly universal and all-embracing scale. 
But to do so means undermining the basis of the system and 
augmenting the premises for passage to socialism.^ 

Having sketchily examined the assets of the capitalist 
system, we leave aside the interesting question of their 
interconnection, self-subordination, and relative weight. It is 
not our purpose to find numerical expressions for each 'asset', 
to add or multiply them, and then compare them with the alge¬ 
braic symbol of the crisis developments. Such manipulations 
are not very productive. We prefer a theoretical comparison of 
the factors that tend to prolong the life of the old social system 
with those that lead to its downfall. 

The Crisis of Capitalism 

The capitalist system still has a fairly strong constitution 
and ample vitality. Why, then, should it not survive for still 
a long time to the delight of its supporters and the chagrin 
of its foes? The answer is simple: this is impossible, because 
its organism is afflicted with a deep-rooted disease. The 
general crisis of capitalism diagnosed by Lenin is at its height 
and is growing more profound with each successive stage 
of history. 

Some bourgeois ideologists sarcastically refer to the Marx¬ 
ists' 'mania' of spotting aggravations of the crisis of capital¬ 
ism. 'Isn't it ridiculous,' they say, 'to maintain that the crisis 
is growing deeper all the time?' No, it is not ridiculous. And 
here is why. 


^ 'Even within the limits in which they are used by monopoly,' 
writes Soviet scholar Y. A. Krasin, 'programing, regulation, and inte¬ 
gration are incompatible with capitalist relations of production. In 
its search of forms consistent with the character of the productive 
forces, modern capitalism is compelled to use methods that are con¬ 
trary to its nature and speak of the need for socialist public owner¬ 
ship of the means of production.' (See Y .A. Krasin, Sotsiologiya re- 
volutsii protiv revolutsii [Sociology of revolution against revolution), 
Politizdat, Moscow, 1966, p. 33.) 
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True, in terms of formal logic crisis connotes some spe¬ 
cific, more or less protracted, shake-up of the system. But it 
is limited in time-a decline followed by either recovery or 
death. Such a shake-up cannot be permanent. If it were, the 
word 'crisis' would be meaningless. 

But all this applies to cyclical crises. The facts have given 
rise to a different use of the term 'crisis'. It describes the 
general process of decline of the capitalist system, which is 
not at all called in question by the fact that at different pe¬ 
riods capitalism may, by virtue of the scientific-technical rev¬ 
olution or some skilful manoeuvre, some social concessions, 
or divisions among its opponents, win a round or two and, 
medicating its senile body, prolong its life. 

The laws of development of the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion in its last, imperialist stage-demonstrated by Lenin and 
confirmed by years of experience-relieve us of the need for 
presenting any special proofs of the inevitable downfall of 
the capitalist system. Prognosis on this score should, it would 
seem, chiefly concern the probable time of this historically 
predetermined culmination. But we cannot afford to overlook 
the notions that capitalism has averted the danger to its fu¬ 
ture by radically altering itself through the scientific-techni¬ 
cal revolution and by adapting its principles to the needs of 
the times. If it had worked this wonder, all Marxist predic¬ 
tions of capitalism's inevitable conversion into communist 
society would, indeed, have fallen by the wayside. 

So, if it were a mere invention prompted by the wish to 
prove the viability of capitalism, it could be ignored. Many 
were the attempts made along these lines in the past, and all 
of them proved senseless and futile. 

But the above-mentioned notion had come into being in 
a setting of flux. In the postwar, thanks to the operation of 
certain factors, capitalism has indeed managed to avoid such 
destructive crises as the Great Depression of 1929. Economic 
growth has been relatively stable. This enabled capitalism to 
counter working-class pressure by raising the incomes of a 
considerable section of people in developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries. Embellished by ideological legends, this has given birth 
to the idea that capitalism had managed to overcome the 
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inertia leading to decline and had begun a new cycle stimu¬ 
lated by industrial revolution and scientific-technical prog¬ 
ress. 

Among the first to produce this version was Walt Rostow 
in his Stages oi Economic Growth (Cambridge, 1960). Bour¬ 
geois futurology celebrated palmy days. Instead of the bleak 
future it had predicted until then, a light had appeared at 
the end of the tunnel. The terms 'consumer society' and 'wel¬ 
fare state' gained wide circulation. Articles were written 
about them, and plump monographs, and everything short 
of poetry. The thought that the death sentence passed on the 
capitalist system by Marxist analysis would not be executed 
was so sweet to its supporters that they either ignored or 
scoffed at Marxist-Leninist studies showing that this was no 
more than a temporary stay and that the adjustments intro¬ 
duced by history in individual elements of scientific commu¬ 
nism could not repeal its general content. 

Less than a quarter of a century has passed. Elation has 
given way to dejection. Western theorists admit a new wave 
of crisis developments in capitalism's economy, politics, and 
ideology. 

More, various factors have reaffirmed the fact that all the 
main elements of capitalism's general crisis as demonstrated 
by Lenin are continuing to proliferate and that accumulation 
of the 'critical mass' is not far distant. 

It is not our purpose to describe the sharpening contradic¬ 
tions in modern bourgeois society (there is ample Marxist 
literature on this score). Let us take only the basic aspects 
to draw a few conclusions concerning the outlook for cap¬ 
italism. 

Economic Growth. Despite the scientific-technical revolu¬ 
tion and the general growth of consumption which enables 
the system to avoid overly destructive economic turmoil, re¬ 
cent years are marked by chronic production cutbacks and 
low GNP accretion rates. Some industries and even some 
countries have seen no growth at all, with production run¬ 
ning at 20-30 and even more per cent under capacity. 

Most Western experts compare the stagnation of recent 
years to the short breather of a mountaineer before he begins 
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his ascent. But there is also an entirely different point of 
view. It refutes the idea of constant economic growth in de¬ 
veloped capitalist countries. The myth of unintermittent eco¬ 
nomic growth is so deep-rooted that people are reluctant to 
assume the alternative of regression facing at least some coun¬ 
tries of the West. But there are concrete examples of grad¬ 
ual economic decline. Alarming symptoms are seen in Bri¬ 
tain. At first their presence makes itself felt through a drop 
in investments and a lapse of technical progress, coupled 
with difficulties in providing jobs for the work force. This is 
followed by a recession of the old industries and by unremit¬ 
ting stagflation. On the heels of this phase, which the British 
economy has already entered there are to be signs of decline: 
a deterioration in social security, an expansion of the 
sector of relative impoverishment, a drop in industrial pro¬ 
duction, and so on. 

It is hard to say how true this hypothesis may be. But that 
it exists at all is symptomatic. Though matters may not reach 
the point of regression, the next several years hold no promise 
of a new long period of economic prosperity. The most 
probable outlook-and this in the view of many Western 
experts-is a continuing but insignificant growth with peri¬ 
odical 'private' crises in individual fields of the capitalist econ¬ 
omy. 

Unemployment. John Keynes, founder of the theory of 
state-monopoly economic regulation, held that the tolerable 
limit of unemployment should not exceed 3 per cent of the 
active population. In recent years, however, unemployment 
has run at 5 to 6 per cent in the United States and other 
leading capitalist states. 

In the seventies mass unemployment has spread to all the 
main social groups-industrial workers, technicians, engineers, 
researchers, office employees, and so on. The rising genera¬ 
tion is the one that suffers the worst. In West Germany as 
many as 5.8 per cent of those in the 20-25 age group were 
unemployed in 1975, and in the United States 3,200,000 per¬ 
sons of 16 to 24 in 1976. Out of the black youth 68 per cent 
had no jobs. 

In 1965 developed capitalist countries had 7 million unem- 
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ployed, in 1976-15 million, and in 1977-18 million. This 
according to official figures, which are much below indepen¬ 
dent estimates. 

It only remains for us to recall that Herman Kahn, the 
optimist of futurologists, predicted that unemployment will 
prevail for the next two hundred years. As we see it, how¬ 
ever, people will have forgotten the very word 'unemploy¬ 
ment' by then, as they will also have forgotten the concept 
'capitalism'. The point here is, however, that Kahn and many 
other bourgeois theorists admit the capitalist system's ina¬ 
bility to resolve this most vital of social problems. 

Inflation. Many prominent economists and statesmen agree 
that inflation is now becoming the most acute problem of the 
modern capitalist economy. The galloping inflation of today 
has a sharply negative effect on the reproduction process in 
practically all capitalist countries. Small wonder, therefore, 
that their leaders keep convening conferences and conven¬ 
tions twice or thrice a year to work out counter-inflationary 
measures. 

Western economists have a variety of definitions for infla¬ 
tion. Some consider the attendant monetary spasms to be 
symptoms and effects of causes rooted far outside the mone¬ 
tary sphere and afflicting not only the economic but also the 
social-political structure of capitalist society and the social 
psychology of its members. Others, belonging to the so-called 
monetaristic school, regard inflation as a purely mone¬ 
tary phenomenon and are seeking an econometric remedy 
for it. 

Supporters of both trends maintain that if the leaders of 
the capitalist world abided by their recommendations and 
advice, the inflation would at least be curbed. So far, the 
financial system is, indeed, being kept from falling apart 
chiefly by shifting the burden of inflation on to the wage- 
earners. But the facts show that this is no more than a pal¬ 
liative that cannot halt inflation and can only win a little 
time. According to the prominent British economist, Michael 
Parkin, inflation rates in the West have struck a cycle. 'The 
world can probably survive another cycle like that,' he writes, 
'but only one. The next one would almost certainly take it 
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over the edge of monetary stability and into hyperinflation.* 

Inequality. One of the main achievements of capitalism 
that gave credence to the tale of affluence is the distinct rise 
in living standards in the more developed capitalist states. 
Giving this the widest possible publicity, the advertisers of 
capitalism ignore facts that ought not be ignored. 

First, the wage increases result from the workers' struggles 
and are certainly no gift of the monopolies. Second, increases 
are a necessary element of the set of measures whereby, ac¬ 
cording to Keynes, the capitalist economy is made 'sounder' 
(expansion of consumer demand and market). They are not, 
therefore, a virtue of the system or a policy of the ruling 
class. 

Third, and this in the words of GDR economist Jurgen 
Kuczynski, most of the improvements in the workers' lives 
are, in effect, a compensation 'for the unprecedentedly great 
physiological intensification of labour'.^ 

Fourth, the higher living standards are traceable to the 
revolutionary innovations in science and technology which, 
combined with developed industry, allow for mass production 
of consumer goods. 

Leaving aside all comment, we are moved to ask: is not 
the fact more important than its causes? Yes, one could only 
have welcomed the higher standards of living in the capital¬ 
ist world if they had not been accompanied with greater 
class inequality. 

In the beginning of the era of 'affluence' Walt Rostow de¬ 
clared that economic growth would now see a narrowing of 
the incomes gap between different social groups. This ground¬ 
less-* and clearly mystical concept was quickly christened 

‘ Michael Parkin, 'Government and Opposition', A Journal ol Com¬ 
parative Politics, Vol. 10, No, 2, London, 1975, p. 202. 

2 Jurgen Kuczynski, System gegen die Menschlichkeit. Was hat det 
Imperialismus der werktdtigen Menschheit gebracht?, Verlag Die Wirt- 
schaft, Berlin, 1972, p. 127. 

3 Take the fantastic reasoning of Professor of Management Studies 
Peter F. Drucker (The Unseen Revolution. How Pension Fund Socialism 
Came to America, Heinemann, London, 1976, p. 1) who wants us to 
believe that 'if "socialism" is defined as "ownership of the means of 
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an 'incomej revolution'. Western politologists began beating 
the drums. But it was much ado about nothing. 

To begin with, a deeply seated poverty sector has survived 
in the developed capitalist states for all their immense 
wealth. According to the Federation internationale d'aide a 
toute detresse. 12 to 20 per cent of the people in these coun¬ 
tries are underprivileged. And what about the poor in the 
world's richest country, the United States? Let us concede 
that Michael Harrington, author of The Other America. The 
Poverty in the United States (Macmillan, New York, 1964, 
p. 190), was exaggerating when he set their number at 50 
million; let us take half that number, 24-25 million, which is 
the official estimate based on a statistically calculated sub¬ 
sistence minimum.^ 

Edward S. Herman, of Pennsylvania University, notes that 
incomes inequality has grown so much in the United States 
and elsewhere in the world, outside the socialist countries, 
that the past 30 years may be safely described as an incomes 
counter-revolution. In physical terms growth of incomes has 
enabled people to meet some of their basic material needs 
and to gain elements of comfort. All the same, even in the 
United States a considerable section of people have unhealthy 
housing and inadequate medical care, and suffer from 
chronic malnutrition. Net incomes in the period from 1958 
to 1970 showed 'a slow but sure tendency towards greater 
inequality'.^ 

In 1974 20 per cent of American families in the low-in¬ 
comes group accounted for just 5.4 per cent of total income 


production by workers". .. then the United States is the first truly 
"Socialist" country'. Here is how he arrives at his staggering discov¬ 
ery: through their pension fund wage labour in American business 
owns nearly a quarter of US joint-stock capital, and if public servants 
are added-fully one-third. By 1985, says Drucker, workers will own 
half. No 'truer' socialism could be imagined! 

* The break-down of poverty by racial and national origin is anoth¬ 
er typical feature: In 1969, out of the 24,300,000 officially classed as 
poor, 16,700,000 were whites, amounting to 10 per cent of the white 
population, while Blacks, Indians, and Puerto Ricans under this head 
comprised 31 per cent of the country's non-white population. 

2 Le Monde diplomatique, April 1975. 
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before taxes, while 20 per cent of families in the high-income 
group accounted for 41.4 per cent. Billionaire Paul Getty 
earned as much in one day as an average American worker 
earns in a lifetime. 

The United States has its own way of combatting poverty. 
There are countless charity programmes and a special wel¬ 
fare item in the federal budget. But apart from the fact that 
these outlays constitute an insignificant portion of the national 
wealth and are rising very slowly, much of the welfare money 
is being siphoned off to federal urban renewal funds. Yet, 
in the postwar ten million homes were built for prospe¬ 
rous families, and only 800,000 for low-income or poor 
families.^ 

A general increase in incomes, even in the richest of socie¬ 
ties, can alter nothing if the tendency towards class inequal¬ 
ity remains, and becomes more intensive. Here are some 
figures: 

USA. The 200,000 families with estates in excess of 
$500,000 constitute 0,3 per cent of total population and own 
22 per cent of the country's wealth. 

Britain. Seventy-five per cent of total private wealth is 
owned by just 5 per cent of the population. 

France. The ratio of incomes at the bottom and peak of 
the social pyramid is 1:284. 

Japan. The average monthly income of a city worker's fam¬ 
ily is 56,000 yen, while the declared monthly incomes 
of the 207 richest persons exceed 50 million yen. 

West Germany. In 1970 the 300 families dominating FRG 
industry had total assets of DM 176,000 million. Two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-six families owned landed estates totalling 
755,000 hectares. 


1 Typically, the average American is repelled by poverty and, as 
author Joe R. Feagin notes, considers it the result of shiftlessness and 
immorality. Eighty-four per cent of those polled say that 'there are 
too many people receiving welfare who should be working' (Subordi¬ 
nating the Poor, Wellare and American Beliets. Prentice Hall, Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1975, p. 103). In fact, however, Feagin says, 
most of the welfare recipients would like to, but cannot work-owing 
to illness, old age, unemployment, or to being under age. 
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The inequality problem has two sides to it-one related to 
the state of affairs in the individual capitalist countries and 
the other to the capitalist world system as a whole. The gap 
between developed and formerly colonial countries continues 
to widen, as does the incomes gap. Capitalism, which has for 
centuries plundered and still continues to exploit the former 
colonies and semi-colonies, is directly culpable for countries 
where the average per capita national income is somewhere 
in the region of fifty dollars. 

In the much publicised welfare society benefits accrue to 
just part of the population, and this in unequal portions. But 
what is more significant than the failure of the idyllic fore¬ 
casts of an 'incomes revolution'^ is the failure of the very 
concept of consumerism. Whereas some 20 years ago bour¬ 
geois social scientists identified the concepts 'welfare society' 
and 'consumer society', both of which they used in an acclam- 
atory sense, the two have now acquired different connota¬ 
tions. The former, in fact, is usually treated not as a reality 
but as an ideal, while the latter has been reduced from an 
object of praise to a target of criticism. And this is not sur¬ 
prising. 

The reasons for this reassessment may be traced to the 
negative features of consumerism, which in its true sense 
stands for artificially kindled lusts rather than reasonable 
human needs. There must be a monstrous lack of scruples in 
a system in which a doctor wants people to be sick more often 
and a lawyer rubs his hands over the spread of crime, in 
which all commodities, including drugs and pornography, are 
considered a more or less lawful source of profit, in which 
overexuberant advertising knows no limits and the con¬ 
sumer is saddled with goods he does not need. 


* According to author Mattel Dogan, the same rate of increase for 
unequal income strata means, in absolute terms, an aggravation of ine¬ 
qualities. (See Party Systems and Voter Alignments: Cross-National Pros- 
pectives, ed. by Seymour M. Lipset and Stein Rokkan, the Free Press, 
New York, 1967, p. 191.) And here are the figures: the richest French¬ 
men were 74 times richer than their poorer countrymen in 1962, 
and 1,000 times richer in 1975 {Le Nouvel Observateur, 15 November 
1967, p. 21; 29 September 1975, p. 29). 
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Bourgeois sociology saw fit to notice all these factors, of 
which the Marxist press had written for years, chiefly be¬ 
cause ever broader strata showed a growing disaffection for 
the state of affairs and its perspectives. It had been expected, 
in other words, that the mass of the people would accept the 
changes as the advent of a paradise on earth, while most of 
them passed an entirely different judgement. This caused 
second thoughts, and a reversal from praise to criticism. 

Emil Kung, Professor at St. Gallon High School for Eco¬ 
nomics and Social Science, author of Prosperity and Wellbe¬ 
ing. From the Consumer Society to the Culture Society, lists 
the many negative sides of the capitalist environment and 
notes that consumerism is adequate to modern economics.^ 
Ostentatious consumerism, he says, is becoming a means of 
self-assertion, of indulging ambition and vanity, and also a 
peculiar source of social compulsion. Specific social groups 
must have specific types of housing, specific residential areas, 
and specific vehicles, which are all compulsive symbols of 
status. All this tends to devaluate the achieved level of 
consumption, because for large sections the gap between 
what they want and what they can afford is continuous¬ 
ly growing wider. In short, material dissatisfaction is be¬ 
coming a permanent thing. Kiing warns against the growing 
danger of an explosion that will be set off by a 'revolution 
of rising expectations’. 

Further, a set of factors is active in 'consumer societies' 
that keep devaluating the capacity for buying so much in 
the market. These factors are wars, air and water pollution, 
noise, and the losses incurred from social turmoil, inflation, 
and the like. One more negative feature is the indifference 
that has now become typical of the consumer's behaviour. 
'With blind belief in the omnipotence of science and technol¬ 
ogy,' Kiing complains about the witless consumers, 'they 
expect that happiness, too, is a commodity that can be 
bought in the shape of drugs.'^ 

* Emil Rung, Wohlstand und WohUahrt. Von der Konsumgesell- 
schatt zuT Kulturgesellschatt, J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tubingen, 
1972, p. 13. 

2 Ibid., p. 148. 
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Still sharper criticism is levelled at the modem 'consum¬ 
er society' by Claude Julien, editor of Le Monde diploma¬ 
tique. He gives a colourful description of the uncontrollable 
anarchistic urban concentration in megalopolises that de¬ 
presses the quality of life, engenders cataclysms in economic 
development, and paralyses political life.^ 

Capitalist-style urbanisation is another source of social 
inequality. Even in the best arranged country, the United 
States, as many as 4,128,000 homes have no running water, 
one million have no heating, and nearly seven million have no 
bath or shower.^ And all this in urban areas, mainly in poor 
quarters or areas of segregated ethnic minorities. 

Who is to blame for the evils of such urbanisation and for 
the waste of human and natural resources? The private firms 
which ignore the interests of working people in the drive 
for profit. 

The trade unions that had for years sought higher stan¬ 
dards of living finally understood that wage increases alone 
were not enough. They are now working for a better quality 
of life, achievable only by making labour less intensive, 
working conditions more humane, working hours shorter, 
leisure hours longer, and housing and transport more com¬ 
fortable.^ 

But all Julien's and Kiing's inculpatory bathos, along with 
that of many other politologists and journalists who see the 
negative side of the 'consumer society', does not help them 
find a workable alternative. Kiing, for example, assumes that 
the next stage in Western society will see a reorientation on 
culture, with the 'consumer society' giving way to a 'cul¬ 
tural society' that will do away with the conflict between 
excess demand and level of supply, with demonstrative con¬ 
sumption, and the like. He does not tell us what social forces 
are able to effect this change of course, and how. True, 
he admits the utopian nature of his concept, but hopes that it 
will be a 'good guideline for the future'. 

* See Claude Julien, Le Suicide des democraties, Bernard Grasset, 
Paris, 1972, pp. 57, 58. 

2 Ibid., p. 79. 

2 Ibid., p. 84. 
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The idea of transforming 'consumer society’ into 'cultur¬ 
al society' is utopian because, in substance, it implies a 
radical improvement of the capitalist system, the rudiments 
of which would remain intact. Yet, social inequality, unem¬ 
ployment, and other social evils attacked by liberals cannot be 
done away with so long as their economic roots remain. John 
Kenneth Galbraith is aware of this. He notes that the defects 
of modern capitalist economy are not of the kind that, once 
identified and isolated, can then be put right. He sees un¬ 
equal development, inequality, frivolous and erratic innova¬ 
tion, environmental assault, indifference to personality, in¬ 
flation, and the like, as being part of the system. ^ 

By tracing crisis developments not to the system but to 
the manner in which it functions, left-leaning Western sociol¬ 
ogists forfeit the chance of seeing the true rather than im¬ 
agined perspective of the capitalist system. For Julien, for 
example, the troubles of the 'Western democracies' are due 
merely to the fact that they put economic aims before social 
and political aims, and that for the sake of economic growth 
they have forgotten the principles of justice, freedom, equal¬ 
ity, and fraternity.2 For him democratic growth is in¬ 
comparably more important than economic; their 'disequi¬ 
librium is bound to lead the one and the other to its destruc¬ 
tion. 

Certainly, there is a grain of truth in this view. On the 
other hand, it is hopelessly naive. The aims and priorities 
pursued by social systems are not counters in a game of 
dominoes which you may move as you please. In a manner 
of speaking, they are part of the system's genetic code. 

Capitalism as an economic system has never set itself the 
aim of satisfying the needs of man. It makes goods in order 
to make profit. And when a capitalist's commodity has no 


1 John Kenneth Galbraith, Economics and the Public Purpose, 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1973, p. 211. Curiously, after so unambigu¬ 
ous an analysis of capitalism's crisis, Galbraith, like his colleagues, 
expects to cure the ills of the old society by means of traditional 
'sociotherapy'. 

2 Julien, op. cit., p. 15. 

3 Ibid., p. 190. 
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market he contrives to push it. What is the consumer society 
shaped in accordance with Keynesian theory and run by 
methods of state-monopoly regulation? In substance, it is a 
means of sustaining the capitalist order by artificially boost¬ 
ing the market. It functions not in order to satisfy human 
needs, but to secure unintermittent circulation and accumu¬ 
lation of capital, and in the final analysis to assure the func¬ 
tioning of the system. 

Of late, there has been a series of top level conferences in 
the West to find cures for the acute economic crisis, inflation, 
the monetary turmoil, and so on. What are these conferences 
all about? Is it their purpose to deliver the unemployed from 
unemployment or the poor from poverty? No. If these mat¬ 
ters were raised at all, they figured in the discussions only 
marginally. The main effort, skill, imagination, cunning, and 
intelligence were concentrated on something else-on prevent¬ 
ing the colossus from losing his footing, on saving the system 
of private enterprise from disaster. 

Our opponents may say that motivations mean nothing, 
much less than the fact that in consumer societies the econ¬ 
omy is designed to face the people. But the heart of the 
matter is that motivations are not incidental, because if an 
economic system has no soul this leaves an impression on 
all aspects of life. If subordinated to the profit motive, the 
drive to boost consumption may and is being taken to a point 
that leads to man's self-consumption. 

Julien notes rightly that increasing social inequality is in¬ 
compatible with democratic principles. He sees the root of 
the evil in that the Western countries have turned their backs 
to their aims. But the term 'Western' tends to confuse the 
issue, because it does not denote any one social stratum. As 
for capitalism, it has never really been concerned about true 
equality. Save, of course, the general way in which the aim 
was put by the bourgeois revolution: equality before the law, 
behind which are the implications of unrestricted freedom of 
private enterprise and freedom to purchase manpower as a 
market commodity. The slogan of equality was little more 
than a verbal shell for the main purpose of the bourgeois rev- 
olution-to bring the relations of production in line with 
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the productive forces. Everything that came later was con¬ 
trary to the idea of equality. 

In other words, capitalism could not turn its back on the 
aim of social equality because it always had its back turned 
to it. True, there are certain objective processes in the capital¬ 
ist world that, as a side-product, tend to balance out the con¬ 
dition of a number of social groups. This also applies to the 
artificially created consumption boom. The poor are being 
levelled by the steam-roller of capitalist oppression. The mid¬ 
dle strata are being levelled by their share of left-overs from 
the feast of the monopolies. But all this levelling does not 
settle the main problem, that of closing the gap between the 
poor and the middle strata, and between the middle strata 
and the rich. The gap keeps growing wider. And if we take 
the problem in its global scale, it applies still more to the 
gap between the developed and the less developed segments 
of the capitalist world. 

Directly connected with this are the crisis developments 
in capitalism's political system. 

Adam Smith wrote: 'Till there be property there can be 
no government, the very end of which is to secure wealth, 
and to defend the rich from the poor.'^ This is borne out by 
the practice of today. Despite attempts at proving the re¬ 
verse, the chief trend of capitalism's political system is to 
redouble the power and domination of the select section of 
the monopoly bourgeoisie and the contiguous top section of 
the middle strata thriving on the generosity of the monopo¬ 
lies. 

It will be recalled that Lenin described the political super¬ 
structure of imperialism as 'a turn towards reaction'. To 
what extent is this formula right in our time? Would it be 
right to say that such a turn was true only of the early pe¬ 
riod of imperialism and that a new definition is in order for 
the present tendencies of the political superstructure? 

Needless to say, the answer to these questions is of fun¬ 
damental importance. And it depends first of all on a correct 
definition of the word 'turn'. Lenin's concept does not, in 

‘ Smith, Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1896, p. 15. 
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fact, refer to any overnight act, but precisely to a tendency 
or, so to speak, to a continuous striving tov^^ards reaction. 
Seen abstractly, this way of putting it may seem strange. But 
it is absolutely legitimate in relation to the dialectics of the 
concrete process of history. 

First, monopoly capital is striving towards reaction not 
because the capitalist is cruel or inhuman, but because growth 
of the revolutionary movement compels him to defend his 
economic privileges, and this also by political and armed 
force. Second, monopoly capital's striving towards reaction 
does not necessarily lead to some form of terrorist dictator¬ 
ship because it encounters the more or less resolute resis¬ 
tance of the working people and democratic forces. 

As a result, the regime is a product of the existing rela¬ 
tion of forces and represents a kind of balance of power in 
the class struggle. But this should on no account mislead us 
about the intentions of either side: the extent to which the 
working class strives towards democracy is matched by the 
extent the monopoly bourgeoisie strives towards reaction. 

Certainly, due to some internal or external factors this 
striving of either side may not be the same at different times. 
The years of 'affluence' enabled capitalism to avoid extremes 
and to regulate political affairs by means of the time-tested 
devices of bourgeois democracy. True, this applied only to 
the more economically prosperous countries. In Chile, on the 
other hand, capital did not hesitate to resort to bribery, black¬ 
mail, lawlessness, and fascist dictatorship-and this not only 
on a national but also international plane. International capi¬ 
tal used financial pressure and direct threats to obstruct the 
revolutionary process in Portugal. These and many other 
examples show that Lenin's description of the political super¬ 
structure of imperialism is still valid. 

Some of the tendencies of the capitalist political system 
help us see the nature of its critical condition. Roughly speak¬ 
ing, the crisis is expressed in developments that undermine 
the political omnipotence of the monopolies. 

The reference is to the instability of the political system. 
We see it even in countries of classical bourgeois democracy, 
where the power of capital reposes on long traditions and 
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has a ramified system of institutions for manipulating public 
opinion and winning votes in elections. Even in these coun¬ 
tries there periodically occur paralyses of power owing to 
an approximate equilibrium of right and left forces. 

Though the difference between the two camps is not always 
great, it does act as a kind of watershed in the minds of mil¬ 
lions of people and becomes far more significant than the 
ideological disparity between, say, the Conservatives and 
Labourites in Britain, the Christian-Democrats and Social- 
Democrats in West Germany, or the Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats in the United States. The approximately equal chances 
of the right and left in many past decades and the ever more 
frequent advantage of the latter are clear evidence that im¬ 
perialism's political machine has begun to falter. 

Added evidence of this is the almost continuously growing 
absenteeism at elections or, to put it more broadly, the re¬ 
luctance of large sections of people to participate in the 
social and political life of society. 

In recent years, the number of those who stay away from 
the polls has risen to as much as 20 per cent in West Euro¬ 
pean countries. In 1968 only slightly over 73 million of the 
120 million voters in the United States came to the polls in the 
presidential elections. This means that 47 million Americans 
or 39 per cent of the electorate had as much as renounced 
their civic privilege. As a result, Richard Nixon came to the 
White House with just 43.4 per cent of the total vote (that is, 
with the support of just 26 per cent of the electorate). In 
Carter's election the number of absentees was even higher. 
If this continues, US Presidents will come to the White House 
with the backing of an ever smaller part of the population. 

And one more fact: the outcome of the 1972 Common 
Market referendum in Britain was determined by the ballots 
of just 36.11 per cent of the registered voters, of whom 67.7 
per cent voted 'aye'. 

What are the reasons for this absenteeism? People no long¬ 
er trust the future members of parliament to live up to their 
election promises. Furthermore, they have to choose from 
among candidates imposed on them by the ruling elite. 'Elec¬ 
tions,' Julien writes, 'are not an act whereby citizens express 
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their will and give their representatives an imperative man¬ 
date. In substance, it is a negative act whereby electors 
choose the lesser evil instead of supporting a constructive 
programme; elections have become a means of stopping con¬ 
servative forces, or progressive forces, or communism.'^ 

Regardless of the reasons for absenteeism, its danger to 
the vitality of the state apparatus is more than apparent. A 
mass of people indifferent to the country's future or disap¬ 
pointed in politics is, in effect, a silent opposition to the au- 
thorities.2 Not in the usual sense of an opposition with party 
colours, but one lacking any clear or lasting political convic¬ 
tions and therefore vulnerable to extreme influences at times 
of crisis. And in a setting of relative equilibrium between the 
main class camps, groups won away from the mass become 
a breeding-ground of right or 'left' extremism.^ 

As we see, absenteeism at the polls and extremism, though 
seemingly distinct and unrelated, are very closely connected 
and speak in their own way about the critical state of the 
political system. 

The crisis affects not only the functions but also the struc¬ 
ture of the political system. The essential principle of bour¬ 
geois-democratic statehood is division of power between par¬ 
liament, government, and judiciary. The ruling class has 
enough leeway to carry out its decisions through the executive, 
and to pass them off as democratically conceived by re¬ 
ferring them to the legislature. More, it gives them legal 
form by means of the judiciary. 


* Julien, op. cit, p. 137. 

2 British sociologist William A. Robson in Welfare State and Wel¬ 
fare Society. Illusion and Reality (George Allen & Unwin, London, 1976, 
p. 176) says the main reason for absenteeism is not 'the apathy of 
contentment', but a sceptical view of politics and of the ability of the 
government and the political parties to cope with the problems of 
the day. 

3 The aim to win these groups is one of the main reasons for the 
rising election expenses. In the United States sums spent for this pur¬ 
pose in 1952 totalled $11,600,000, and as much as $83 million in 1972 
(see Louis Loeb and Daniel Berman, American Politics. Crisis and Chal¬ 
lenge, Macmillan, New York, 1975, p. 143). 
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The specific advantage of this division of power is that 
in a crisis, when one or another of the organs of power may 
come under hostile influence or at least under that of insuf¬ 
ficiently dependable supporters of capitalism, the centre of 
gravity may be shifted to one of the other two organs. True, 
in such cases the system tends to limp, but, playing for time 
and removing the danger, it gradually regains the old, clas¬ 
sical equilibrium. 

Since out of the three official seats of power parliament is 
the one most likely to be captured by the class opponent, it 
is usually shouldered away from decision-making. The appar¬ 
ent trend of bourgeois statehood in imperialist conditions 
has been, therefore, to strengthen the executive by usurping 
some of the old-time functions of the legislature. 

This trend is also visible at present.^ But nowadays monop¬ 
oly capital can no longer fully rely on the mechanism of 
political domination as such, and is compelled to manoeuvre. 
Among other things, it often calls on a conservative parlia¬ 
ment for help against the supreme court if it is the abode of 
liberals, or even against the top executive if he suddenly 
breaks out of control, and so on. 

This explains why in recent decades we no longer see the 
usual smooth, alternating shifts of power from parliaments 
to governments, and instead witness dizzy fluctuations one 
way or the other. This is destabilising capitalism's political 
system.2 

How dangerous these fluctuations are is accentuated by 
the efforts of the ruling class to break the classical parlia- 

1 For more details about the decline of parliaments in Western 
Europe see A. Grosser, 'The Evolution of European Parliaments' in: A 
New Europe?, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1964, p. 228; 
G. Loewemberg, Modern Parliaments: Change or Decline, Chicago, 
1971. I 

^ Soviet scholar V. A. Saveliev rejects the conflicting claims of US 
politologists concerning 'the downgrading of Congress in favour of 
the President' and the advent of an 'era of congressional power'. But 
I cannot agree that 'actually there must be if not an equilibrium then 
at least some dynamic stability of relations that rule out hegemony or 
monopoly, at least lasting hegemony or monopoly, in the long-term 
historical perspective' (see Saveliev, SShA: Senat i politika [USA: Se¬ 
nate and politics], Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 172). 
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ment-government-judiciary triangle, and lean on the fourth 
seat of its power-the upper echelon of the bureaucracy. Ac¬ 
cording to Mattei Dogan, the top civil servant is a hybrid 
personality: half political, half administrative. The French 
sociologist describes him as kin to the mandarin of imperial 
China. 1 Not simply does he help the officially elected or 
appointed politicians, but in most cases also holds all the 
threads of government, leaving it to his patrons to cavort 
before the public on the political stage. 

Now about something that may be described as a peculiar 
synthesis of the political and ideological crisis oi capitalism. 
Growing corruption, breaches of elementary democratic prin¬ 
ciples on the excuse of combatting the 'red menace', and pro¬ 
liferation of crime in general and political crime in particu¬ 
lar-all this tends to create nearly universal insecurity and 
loss of faith in the system and its values. 

The credibility crisis, as the more thoughtful Western ob¬ 
servers have named this development, has taken on menacing 
dimensions since Watergate. Strictly speaking, the break into 
Democratic Party headquarters to obtain information wanted 
by the Republicans was neither exceptional nor extraordinary 
in the history of the rivalry of the two parties. If we were to 
look deeper, we would find episodes still more staggering 
and criminal. Watergate became a symbol of the moral deg¬ 
radation of capitalist political leaders for the simple reason 
that the Democrats were determined at any price to deprive 
Nixon of the slightest chance of being re-elected. And when 
this opportunity fell in their laps, they used it regardless of 
the consequences for the system as a whole. Possibly, taking 
this decision they were also moved by the opportunity to 
capitalise on the impression this would create that bourgeois 
democracy is able to defeat corruption and 'purify' itself. 

The fact remains that the Watergate case, started with 
competitive aims, went out of control and struck a painful 
blow to the myth about the strict rule of law, integrity, and 


1 See 'The Political Power of the Western Mandarins' in: The Man¬ 
darins of Western Europe, ed. Mattei Dogan, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York-London-Sydney-Toronto, 1975, p. 4. 
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moral rectitude said to reign in the corridors of capitalist 
power. 

It is too early to say that this myth has been wholly dis¬ 
sipated. But among the thinking public, including those who 
have a stake in maintaining the system, there was anger and 
dismay: not much hope of saving the sinking ship if the men 
at the helm run amok in total disregard of the rules of the 
game. 

Then came scandalous exposures of the imperialist intel¬ 
ligence services performing unauthorised assignments at home 
and abroad. According to Esquire's Washington correspon¬ 
dent, CIA crimes have been so numerous in the recent past 
that several generations of diplomats, attorneys, journalists, 
and politologists will hardly be enough to study them all. In 
just ten years the CIA was involved in nearly 900 plots and 
secret wars in different parts of the world, and planned (and 
committed wherever its plans succeeded) assassinations of 
inconvenient foreign leaders.^ The disgraceful activity of the 
FBI, which gained the reputation of being a kind of official 
matfia, is also common knowledge. It is charged with surveil¬ 
lance of almost all American citizens, with having kept a 
file on Presidents Roosevelt, Kennedy, Eisenhower and, ac¬ 
cording to some sources, Nixon, with framing people for their 
beliefs at the height of the McCarthy period, persecuting op¬ 
ponents of the Vietnam war, and the like. 

There is growing public doubt about the establishment's 
ability to cope with the problems facing the capitalist states, 
and notably about the intentions of governmental institutions. 
In 1966 polls in the USA showed that 22 per cent believed 
that the men running the country did not care about the lot 
of common citizens; in 1974 the figure rose to 55 per cent. 
In 1971 slightly more than half the polled citizens assumed 
that in the preceding decade the Administration had con¬ 
tinually deceived the public, and 68 per cent held this view in 
1974.2 

Though significant, these figures ought to be treated with 
caution. Less because of the imperfections of polling tech- 


' See The New York Times Magazine, 12 September 1976. 
2 See International Herald Tribune, 16 April 1974. 
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niques, and more owing to the fickleness of public opinion, 
which usually reacts to immediate sensational events. More 
important, as we see it, are the evaluations of experts, who 
reflect public sentiment and weigh it more or less accurately. 

But before reviewing these evaluations we would do well 
to look at the evidence of people whom no one would ever 
suspect of a lack of affection for the capitalist system. 

'Most Americans today are simply fed up with govern¬ 
ment at all levels.'1 This from Nixon. And this from Carter: 
'As we observe the 2-hundredth birthday of our nation, it is 
appropriate to ask ourselves two basic questions: Can our 
Government be honest, decent, open, fair, and compassionate? 
Can our Government be competent? . . .As a matter of 
fact many millions of American citizens have been asking 
these questions, and are doubtful about whether either can 
be answered in the affirmative. . . . The shock, embarrassment 
and shame of Watergate-the doubt and confusion surround¬ 
ing the economic woes of our nation have created unprece¬ 
dented doubt and soul searching among our people. Does our 
Government in Washington now represent accurately what 
the American people are, or what we ought to be. The answer 
is clearly "no!" '2 

Moving into the White House, Carter said he was deter¬ 
mined to change matters. But what the US President committed 
himself to fight did not originate from individuals or policies, 
but from the system. It is the system that conditions the po¬ 
litical principles and sets rigid limits for the activity of lead¬ 
ers. For all the importance of personalities and their orien¬ 
tations (recall Franklin Roosevelt and Charles de Gaulle), 
they cannot halt the inexorable crisis developments undermin¬ 
ing the pillars of capitalism. 

But while leaders of the capitalist world refuse to believe- 
let alone admit-the irreversible nature of the general crisis 
of the capitalist system, the more astute and far-sighted 


‘ Richard M. Nixon, A New Road lor America. Major Policy State¬ 
ments. March 1970 to October 1971, Doubleday & Co„ New York, 1972, 

p. 12. 

^ J. Carter, Why Not the Best?, New York, 1976, p. 4. 
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Western theorists do so ever more resolutely. Here are a 
few passages on this score. 

Walter Laqueur and Leopold Labedz (in Harper's Maga¬ 
zine. July 1975): 'America and the other Western democra¬ 
cies face the most severe crisis in their history, a major eco¬ 
nomic depression coupled with the rapid decline of their 
influence in world affairs and paralysis and confusion on the 
domestic front.' They complain that leaders and the public 
are blind to the gravity of the situation and count too much 
on old-time counter-crisis measures. They add: 'But there are 
crises and crises, and there is every reason to believe that 
the present one is quite unprecedented. It is a crisis of socie¬ 
ties, of norms and values, of disappearance of the consensus 
which held society together in the past. Comparisons with 
past crises are, therefore, not particularly helpful, and the 
hope that there will be a return to normalcy with an upturn 
in the business cycle later this year-or the year after at the 
latest-seems ill founded.' 

Shortly before her death Hannah Arendt, the reputed US 
philosopher, stressed that the now apparent deep crisis of 
the American political system had begun in the days of Joe 
McCarthy. 'Immediately thereafter,' she wrote, 'a few thought¬ 
ful spectators began to have doubts whether our form of gov¬ 
ernment would be able to withstand the onslaught of this 
century's inimical forces and survive the year 2000. . . . But 
the general mood of the country remained cheerful and no 
one was prepared, not even after Watergate, for the recent 
cataclysm of events, tumbling over one another.' Listing these 
events-the defeat in Southeast Asia, the possible loss of two 
NATO allies, Turkey and Greece, the revolution in Portugal, 
the fighting in the Middle East and the rise to prominence of 
the Arab states, the near bankruptcy of Italy and Britain- 
Arendt singled out among what she describes as 'the many un¬ 
precedented events of this century' the swift decline of United 
States power. Her conclusion: 'We may very well stand at 
one of those decisive turning points of history which sep¬ 
arate whole eras from each other.'^ 

* H. Arendt, 'Home to Roost: A Bicentennial Address', The New 
York Review ot Books, 26 June 1975, pp. 3-6. 
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In the summer of 1970 Newsweek (6 July 1970) asked a 
few prominent historians what they thought was ailing the 
American spirit. Here are fragments from their answers. 

Andrew Hacker, Professor at Cornell University: 'The ma¬ 
laise of the American spirit cannot be blamed on wronghead¬ 
ed policies, inept administrations, or even an inability to un¬ 
derstand the dimensions of our current discontents. The rea¬ 
sons are more fundamental-I would say historical-arising 
from the kind of people we have become. I have called our 
time "the end of the American era" because as individuals we 
no longer possess the qualities upon which citizenship de¬ 
pends. To be specific: we cannot bring ourselves to make the 
personal sacrifices required to sustain domestic order or in¬ 
ternational authority. . . . Americans no longer display that 
spirit which transforms a people into a citizenry and turns 
territory into a nation.' 

Eugene D. Genovese, Professor at the University of Roche¬ 
ster: 'When a growing portion of the nation's youth loudly 
proclaims its defection from everything; when even the most 
traditional and conservative campuses seethe with perpetual 
turmoil; when two successive Presidents worry about a cred¬ 
ibility gap (a polite way of saying that a significant number 
of Americans consider their President a liar); when black 
people find themselves trapped between failure of a promise, 
integration and white resistance to black control of black 
communities, when white people generally split between 
those who feel guilty about the blacks and those who una¬ 
shamedly hate them-two variations, although not to be equat¬ 
ed, of old-fashioned white racism; when the richest nation in 
world history cannot keep its water and air clean, much less 
eliminate poverty; when great cities are acknowledged to be 
ungovernable, not to mention unlivable; when the country is 
racked with fear, foreboding, and hopelessness-then we had 
better declare a state of spiritual crisis, for the alternative 
would be to declare that irrationality, decadence, and dis¬ 
order constitute our normal and preferred national condi¬ 
tion.' 

Staughton Lynd, who has taught at Spellman College and 
Yale: 'Those who tell us that the crisis of America is a crisis of 
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authority are, in a sense somewhat different than they im¬ 
agine, absolutely right. In choosing to forestall depression by 
war spending, the United States has made the larger choice 
to respond to change with violence. Rather than moving with 
life, like a gardener or a teacher, our society rigidly confronts 
life like a policeman. Repression and authoritarianism are on 
the rise in America because at its highest levels the society 
insists that things stay the way they have been, remain 
in a form familiar and amenable to control this society, 
believes it is better (for other people) to be dead than dif¬ 
ferent.' 

Mind you, the authors of these fragments are not Marxists. 
Their idea of the deep-seated origins of the crisis is neither 
complete nor accurate, not to mention that they fail to draw 
any revolutionary conclusions from their analyses. More, some 
of the interviewed historians say the crisis of America is 
due not to the flaws of capitalism's economic system but to 
the fact that in the United States the scientific and technical 
revolution has gone farther than in any other country. 'As the 
nation at the extreme frontier of technological development,' 
says Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., 'America has been the first to 
experience the unremitting shock and disruptive intensity of 
accelerated change. The crises we are living through are the 
crises of modernity. Every nation ... will have to undergo 
comparable crises.'^ 

The scientific and technical revolution has nothing to do 
with it really. It bears no blame for the flaws of the capitalist 
system. But we want to stress that regardless of what they 
think about the origins of the crisis, the experts in the News¬ 
week survey are of one mind concerning the rising tide of 
crisis. 

Let us only note that the survey was made in 1970, that is, 
nine years ago. If the assessments had been overly pessimis¬ 
tic, their error would have been clearly discernible today. But 
no, the elements of instability are continuing to gather force 
in capitalist economy and politics. As for the ailments of the 
American spirit and the credibility gap, they may not have 


* Newsweek, 6 July 1970. 
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entered a new, more critical phase in the intervening years, 
but neither have they abated. * 

Portraying the state of mind reigning in capitalist coun¬ 
tries, French sociologists Michel Albert and Jean Ferniot rem¬ 
inisce that some years ago the West was certain of a rosy 
future and nearly everybody thought he could foresee what 
the year 2000 held in store. In 1975 the mood changed: no one 
ventured to predict developments in 1976, and talk of hap¬ 
piness was sooner associated with the past than the future. 
The difference between the sixties and the seventies, they con¬ 
clude, is like that between day and night. The Western torch 
of faith has gone out. The West is entering a period of unrest 
and insecurity. No longer does it know what it is, where it 
is going, what it serves, and what it is doing. The lighted road 
has turned dark.^ 

Last but not least, this other feature of the general crisis of 
capitalism that did not surface until some ten years ago-the 
'leadership crisis'. 

For many years following World War II the United States 
was not only the chief material supplier and military bastion 
of imperialism, but also had the capacity to ensure its eco¬ 
nomic prosperity. For the bourgeoisie of all countries it was 
the Garden of Eden. Skilful propaganda made it so also 
among fairly broad sections of working people. And it is no 
exaggeration to say that this had substantially acted as a 
brake on the revolutionary process, and still does. 

As we have seen from the above, the prestige of the biggest 
imperialist power is no longer what it was. Its aggression 


' The chief criterion here is the mood of the youth. US News & 
World Report (18 July 1977) says on this score: 'Another generation 
of troubled youth is on stage across America, with new discontents 
and hang-ups less explosive but perhaps more profound than those of 
the 1960s. At an all-time high are teen-age suicides, violent crime, 
vandalism, pregnancies, drug abuse and alcoholism.’ The journal notes 
that between 1970 and 1974 assaults in schools against both teachers 
and students rose 58 per cent, robberies 117 per cent and sex offences 
62 per cent, and that since 1972 weapons offences among juveniles 
had increased 380 per cent. 

2 See Albert and Ferniot, Les vaches maigres, Gallimard, Paris, 
1975. 
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and defeat in Vietnam, the assassinations of John F. Kennedy 
and Martin Luther King, the CIA and FBI exposures, Water¬ 
gate, and many other things have rid millions of people of 
their illusions. 

The United States is the most developed capitalist coun¬ 
try. In many ways it has far outstripped the other Western 
states. Bourgeois politologists are practically unanimous that 
everything the USA has today, the good and the bad, will 
some time soon become standard for the other capitalist states 
treading in the footsteps of their leader. Julien says on this 
score: 'If, in the United States, with revenue per head of pop¬ 
ulation three times as high as in Europe, development and 
prosperity had eliminated poverty, social injustice, and ex¬ 
ploitation of certain groups of workers, the temptation to fol¬ 
low its example would have been great. But the experience 
of the United States, which entered the era of technology and 
consumption earlier than Europe, has destroyed all illusions: 
expansion has not abolished poverty; it has raised the stan¬ 
dards of living rather than improve the quality of life; it has 
multiplied trades where work has lost all human interest; it 
has created an unlivable urban environment, and has broken 
the record in nuisances. And to achieve these results it has 
had to use all the resources of its 'frontierless empire', drain¬ 
ing indispensable resources. And Europe is acting in exactly 
the same way.'^ 

We have already cited Jimmy Carter's lines written before 
he came to the White House. The new President keeps saying 
he wants to reinstate America's moral prestige. Nothing could 
be more welcome. But what puts us on our guard is the mo¬ 
tivation: to reaffirm the 'right' of the United States to pri¬ 
macy in the world, or, in short, the same old imperialist ex¬ 
pansionism, only clad in an outwardly respectable messianic 
garb. 

The economic, political, and ideological crises of capital¬ 
ism are merging into one, and there is every reason to assume 
that this tendency will continue, undermining the resistance 
of the old system. 

‘ Claude Julien, Le suicide des democraties, Bernard Grasset, Paris, 
1972, p. 174. 







The question is how long the assets of capitalism we have 
listed above will hold out? Nor do we refer to any resources 
measured by the economic and military power of the impe¬ 
rialist states. However significant these may be, they can¬ 
not deliver the system from crisis and are relevant only in 
terms of international relations and the problem of war and 
peace. 

We mean those assets that may enable capitalism to adapt 
itself to the changing world by means of reform-not even of 
the kind preached by the Social-Democrats, but simply a 
set of face-lifting measures under various technocratic pro¬ 
grammes whose number has proliferated of late (like the 
scheme of turning the 'consumer society' into 'cultural soci¬ 
ety'). 

Has not the ill-omened future shock given birth to a kind 
of auxiliary asset, for has it not caused a critical reassess¬ 
ment which-so think many bourgeois theorists and states- 
men-will help work out an antidote for the more virulent and 
pathological evils bedevilling the capitalist system? Many 
Western writers-not only progressive, but also moderately 
conservative-have begun to speak out against the more neg¬ 
ative aspects of the traditional capitalist social policy and 
for at least some advance to social equality, more control over 
the economy, and more effective restraints on monopoly. 
Many of their writings, some little short of modern utopias, 
contain ideas that respond to the needs of progress and could 
in some measure better the situation of the working classes. 
Certainly, every step forward in this direction would be wel¬ 
come. For nothing is more counter-indicated to the revolu¬ 
tionary cause than maximalism, nothing more untrue than 
that Communists adhere to the 'the worse, the better' for¬ 
mula. 

But it is highly doubtful that the Keynes-Roosevelt opera¬ 
tion, which gave capitalism an added half-century's lease of 
life, will work in the present stage. 

The extreme reactionary wing of the monopoly bourgeoi¬ 
sie is resisting any and all radical tendencies. It shies from 
innovation, it refuses to acknowledge any crisis, it is reluctant 
to give up anything-even though the wiser ones in their 
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midst explain that some sacrifice has got to be made and ap¬ 
petites have got to be moderated in order to save the system.^ 

The power of its resistance is best illustrated by the fact 
that the US presidency has in recent years come to resemble 
a mediaeval monarchy-the moment the chief executive dares 
step too far out of line or buck the will of the ruling elite 
he is assassinated or removed. 

And this extreme right wing, aided and abetted by every 
variety of reactionary, will surely continue to obstruct all 
attempts at reform of the liberal-democratic camp. This can 
result only in further aggravation. The symptoms are at hand 
in practically all capitalist countries, especially those where 
the democratic movement is more advanced. 

The other, still more definitive factor is that projects for 
a radical 'improvement' of the system, if put into effect, 
would inevitably augment the pre-conditions for socialism. 
The paradox here is, as we have said before, that capitalism 
is no longer capable of rectifying any of its faults or adapting 
to the changing world in any way other than by dropping its 
principles (if only partly) and borrowing socialist principles 
(if only spuriously). 

In view of the existence of a powerful socialist system, the 
grown influence of the socialist world on the state of things 
in society and of the fact that a new balance of political forces 
is shaping in capitalist countries, the working class and its 
communist vanguard has begun to exercise a visible influence 
on policy at local and-at least in some countries-national lev¬ 
els. Considering, too, that the promise of broad united dem¬ 
ocratic action for anti-monopoly reforms and, thereupon, 
still deeper change, is getting better, and that the ruling class 
is being compelled to make concessions, it is evidently within 
the realm of possibility that elements of socialist relations 


1 Speaking along these lines, former US State Secretary Henry Kiss¬ 
inger is trying to restore confidence among the despondent supporters 
of capitalism, assuring them that all is not yet lost and that the difficul¬ 
ties can be overcome, but that for this anti-communism alone is not 
enough. Answers have got to be found, he says, for the legitimate so¬ 
cial and economic needs, and injustices have got to be ended (see 
Christian Science Monitor, 17 August 1977). 
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will begin to shape in separate sectors of the social organism 
before power comes to the workers and other working people. 

It will be recalled that Marx described the features of joint- 
stock capital expressed in capitalist etatisation as 'the aboli¬ 
tion of the capitalist mode of production within the capitalist 
mode of production itself, and hence a self-dissolving con¬ 
tradiction, which prima facie represents a mere phase of tran¬ 
sition to a new form of production'.‘ 

It will also be recalled that Lenin described workers’ con¬ 
sumer cooperatives as 'a fragment of socialism'. 'The dialecti¬ 
cal process of development,' he wrote, 'really does intrude 
elements of the new society, elements both material and 
spiritual, even under capitalism. But socialists should be able 
to distinguish the part from the whole; they should demand 
the whole in their slogan, and not a part.'^ 

In other words, elements of new relations germinating in 
the old system are unavoidably limited in character and are, 
moreover, like a transplant, continuously forced to resist re¬ 
jection by the inimical social organism. 

And one more point. The fact that elements of socialist re¬ 
lations can penetrate the capitalist environment does not 
mean that there is anything to the concept of a gradual con¬ 
version of capitalism into socialism through removal and 
replacement of certain 'details’. The new system cannot come 
into being without a radical alteration of the nature of power, 
the foundation of society-the property relations and the 
mechanism of government. 

Coming back to the crisis of capitalism, we must now as¬ 
sess (with the greatest possible precision) the depth of its 
present stage: has capitalism any chance to extend its life 
for some more or less long time or does history deny it this 
chance? The substance of this alternative is made clear by 
various utterances of Western experts. 

Some of them hold, for example, that the era of rapid 
growth along Keynesian lines has ended. Henceforth, they 
hold, all kinds of twists and turns are likely, not short of a re- 

‘ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 438. 

2 V. I. Lenin, 'The Latest in Iskra Tactics, or Mock Elections as a 
New Incentive to an Uprising", Collected Works, Vol. 9, pp. 371-72. 
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casting of the old system. Alteration of the Western model of 
development, they say, seems to be ever more a condition for 
the survival of capitalism. 

Others hold a different view: we have reached the end of 
an epoch of fifty years, the epoch of neocapitalism. A period 
of radical change is around the comer, boding suffering and 
pain. The world to come, they add, will be as different from 
the world of the sixties as the sixties were different from the 
period between the two world wars. There is no conceivable 
remedy in the framework of the present system. The inex¬ 
orable pressure of the facts is demanding invention of another 
system.^ 

That is to say that capitalism is hanging on by the skin of 
its teeth. But while some think that capitalism's demise may 
be averted at the price of a few alterations, others believe 
this will not help and have begun to speak of 'another sys¬ 
tem'. Not socialism, mind you, but evidently some new ver¬ 
sion of 'cultural society' or neocapitalism. What we have be¬ 
fore us, in other words, is a discrepancy typical of Western 
theorists between analysis of the present and future and the 
conclusions. 

The decline of capitalism is obvious. But before sizing up 
the outlook of this tendency we must examine still another 
factor of ultimate importance-the state of international rela¬ 
tions within the capitalist system. 

Centrifugal and Centripetal Tendencies 

Alteration of the centrifugal and centripetal is one of the 
most constant characteristics of the capitalist system. This 
derives from the nature of the capitalist economic system and 
private property in means of production. At its root is the 
dialectical antinomy between competition and centralisation. 
Even the imperialist era, Lenin showed, highlighted by giant 
concentration of production and centralisation of capital, 
does not repeal competition; it is only put on a different 
plane, that of mammoth concerns and capitalist nation states. 


* See Le Nouvel Observateur, 1 July 1974. 
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In the socialist system, on the other hand, absolute predom¬ 
inance of the centripetal tendency is a leading characte¬ 
ristic. The contradictions that arise under the new, socialist 
type of international relations are locked inside this tenden¬ 
cy. It is an entirely different matter that owing to certain 
objective and subjective factors the process of socialist inte¬ 
gration may develop more rapidly at one stage and more 
slowly (or even come to a standstill) at others. 

Though a constant feature of the capitalist system, the 
rival impact of the centrifugal and centripetal tendencies is 
not the same at different periods either. For many internal 
and external reasons one tendency may gain over the other 
-naturally, within the objectively conditioned (permissible) 
'margins'. There were signs of the centripetal tendency taking 
the upper hand following World War II. And many Western 
theorists hastened to conclude that thanks to the scientific- 
technical revolution and the new relation of world forces 
capitalism had altogether overcome the duality of tendencies 
and reached the stage of integration. 

To the monopoly bourgeoisie this outlook appeared highly 
encouraging. Here was the solution to its difficulties. Unity 
would give capitalism what it could not get while national 
states and monopolies had acted on their own. Above all, it 
would mean concerted strength to vanquish the threat of 
revolution. 

However exaggerated these hopes may have been, integra¬ 
tion in the capitalist framework could have a tremendous 
influence on the present and future. Let us look at the matter 
from the two main angles. First, to what extent could integra¬ 
tion help capitalism cope with internal problems and relieve 
the pressure of class battles? Second, to what extent could it 
strengthen imperialism on the world scene? 

In the broad sense, the integration process (or centripetal 
tendency) assumes mainly two forms. One is primarily eco¬ 
nomic, though also politically significant: multinational cor¬ 
porations with huge markets and a powerful production ma¬ 
chine and financial base-in effect, a modern type of empire. 
The other form is primarily political, though also economical¬ 
ly significant: unions, alliances, and blocs of imperialist 
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states; these sprang up after the war and are more or less 
stable. 

What are the motivations behind the centripetal tendency? 
To begin with, the ruling element of imperialist states is 
eager to unify the economic, political, and military potentials 
at its disposal for struggle against the socialist system on 
the world scene. 

The sharp change in the relation of strength resulting from 
the victory of the Soviet Union over fascism and the emer¬ 
gence of the large group of socialist states has prompted the 
imperialist powers to set up permanent institutions for coordi¬ 
nating foreign policy and, the main thing, bringing together 
their military strength for the purpose of successively 'rolling 
back', 'containing', and, finally, 'deterring communism. 

These universally known terms clearly show the evolution 
of imperialism's international course: at first it was hatching 
aggression against the socialist system as a whole; this it had 
to give up when it lost its nuclear monopoly. Thereupon it 
chose the tactic of positional struggle: direct aggression 
against some countries (Korea, Vietnam, later Cuba) and in¬ 
direct against others (subversive activity and preparation of 
counterrevolutionary coups in league with internal anti-so¬ 
cialist elements), coupled with economic blockade and political 
pressure on the system as a whole. 

When this tactic failed, while the continuing change in the 
world balance of forces made an armed confrontation exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous, if not suicidal, imperialist strategy under¬ 
went new, far-reaching alterations. Nowadays, in effect, it 
seeks to capitalise on the economic potential of the developed 
capitalist countries, while maintaining and boosting its mili¬ 
tary power. ^ 

1 As noted by Soviet analyst G. S. Sogomonyan, the more active 
'Europeans' among the Social-Democrats had initially expected integra¬ 
tion of Western Europe to tip the balance of world forces in favour 
of the so-called free world. A document of the social-democratic parties 
active in Common Market countries said that integration had helped 
to lay the foundation of a new capitalism, which it said appeared to 
be viable (quoted from Apologeticheskiye kontseptsii solsial-retotmisma 
[Apologetic concepts of social-reformism], Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 
1975, p. 50). 
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This cursory recapitulation of imperialism's foreign policy 
principles also explains why establishment of military-politi¬ 
cal unions of capitalist states preceded that of economic 
unions. But, certainly, this did not mean that these unions 
came into being exclusively for the confrontation of the two 
social systems. Other tendencies, too, were at work-both 
those immanent in capitalism and new ones, generated by 
the social and scientific-technical revolutions. 

This applies first of all to internationalisation of the world 
economy and culture. The scientific-technical revolution gave 
this process fresh and strong impulse. It is going on and on 
despite the social conditions being complicated by the divi¬ 
sion of the world into two opposite social systems. Exchange 
of material and cultural values, technical knowledge and, to 
some extent, social experience, is expanding continuously 
and becoming vital for all concerned. Transport, information 
media and communications are making tremendous progress. 
Joint protection of the environment is a stark imperative. As 
a result, the mutual dependence of national states and the in¬ 
fluence of the international factor have grown spectacularly. 

From the Marxist-Leninist standpoint all these are prog¬ 
ressive things, providing additional impetus to social prog¬ 
ress. Their use, however, depends largely on what class 
forces shape the policy of states and publk movements, and 
what aims they pursue on the world scene. 

The aims and subjective intentions of the working class, 
ideologically symbolised by proletarian internationalism, co¬ 
incide with the demands of the objective process of interna¬ 
tionalisation. This is borne out by the outstanding progress 
of the new type of relations between socialist countries based 
on equality, cooperation, and comradely mutual assistance, 
as described in the previous chapter. 

In contrast to the outlook of the working class, bourgeois 
ideology is essentially nationalistic. More, this nationalism 
has nothing in common with concern for the wellbeing of the 
nation. History has countless examples of the bourgeoisie's 
betraying national interests or, to put it more mildly, inter¬ 
preting them egoistically to retain power or to chase new 
sources of profit. 
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This does not go to say that the capitalist has no patriot¬ 
ic feelings. All it means is that extraction of profit through 
exploitation of labour is the sine qua non and the essential 
function of capital. This is why bourgeois nationalism is lim¬ 
ited to the selfish interests of one class and is liable to 
change into cosmopolitism at the wave of a wand. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge, for example, that while American youths 
were fighting fascism in Europe during World War II, cer¬ 
tain US corporations were doing business with Hitler 
Germany on the cynical principle that 'money does not 
smell'. 

Whatever one may say about bourgeois ethics, however, 
nothing can alter the fact that the internationalisation pro¬ 
cess as a whole is one of the definitive stimulants of integra¬ 
tion. That capitalism is distorting the process is another mat¬ 
ter. Whereas internationalisation wants union on a world 
scale and removal of historically conditioned partitions, the 
Western leaders are giving it a narrow group or regional 
twist, at least within practicable bounds. 

This distorted vision of internationalisation may be traced 
to a supplementary motivation of capitalist integration-the 
need for collective protectionism and for defence of privileges 
against inroads by formerly colonial or dependent coun¬ 
tries. 

This egoistic need is so strong that at times it overrides 
political interest, which requires the maximum expansion of 
international unions and, consequently, subordination of the 
greatest possible number of countries to the powerful centres 
of world imperialism. Take this example: Greece and Turkey, 
though members of NATO, have been knocking in vain at 
the door of the European Economic Community for years. 
Greece's admission to the EEC, approved in principle by the 
EEC Council as far back as 1961, has been made conditional 
on the country's development during a 22-year transitional 
period. The question of its full membership has been put off 
to 1984. Almost the same applies to Turkey: as a result of 
negotiations in 1970 Turkey's full membership will not be¬ 
come effective until 1992. 

This means that instead of admitting backward countries 
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into the EEC and helping them to overcome backwardness, 
they are as much as told to pull in their stomachs and tighten 
their belts, and to secure a modicum of economic growth; 
only then judgement will be passed whether or not they have 
grown enough to join the privileged elite. 

The next, still more important, motivation for the state 
alliances of capitalist countries is joint defence against the 
working-class movement. With but few exceptions. Western 
authors shy clear of even a hint of this counter-revolution¬ 
ary aim in their writings. All they dare to say is that since the 
process of integration furthers economic growth and thereby 
secures conditions for 'welfare', 'postindustrial', 'technetro- 
nic', and other types of society in which the conflict be¬ 
tween the antagonistic classes will be resolved and there 
will be idyllic cooperation, integration implies a simulta¬ 
neous improvement of the 'social climate' and a reduction of 
the revolutionary danger. 

Unlike economists and political scientists, certain military 
theorists make no secret of the intention to use joint armed 
forces against the revolutionary movement, not short of puni¬ 
tive police operations whenever the national authorities will 
fail to cope with popular unrest on their own. 

In the wake of the 1976 elections in Italy, which saw a 
considerable accretion of communist votes and seats, the West¬ 
ern press did not hesitate to discuss the possible use of NATO 
bases in the country, while the US Navy cruised demonstra¬ 
tively near Italian shores. A similar campaign of intimidation 
accompanied each stage of the class struggle in Portugal. And 
it is a safe guess that if the rightists there had not managed 
with active assistance from abroad to halt the revolutionary 
process, NATO would not have hesitated to go in, as was done 
in Greece in 1947-48. 

Finally, in addition to the common motivations for inter¬ 
state union there were also national or, more precisely, na¬ 
tional-imperialist motivations, which theorists and statesmen 
usually prefer not to mention. 

The United States, for one thing, or rather its ruling ele¬ 
ment, wanted instruments through which to dominate West¬ 
ern Europe and exploit the military resources, economic po- 
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tentials, and political influence of other capitalist countries 
in the interests of its global strategy. 

For another, the European countries wanted to have US 
military power to protect the positions of capitalism while, 
however, retaining the maximum degree of independence 
from their trans-Atlantic leader. 

Typically, the lively discussion and propagation of plans 
for a new. West European 'superpower' gave vent to a whole 
spectrum of nationalistic sentiment. Each side gave priority 
to its own interest. The French ruling class, for example, 
assumed that it had title to the first fiddle in all European 
imperialist unions. Bonn may not publicly have voiced sim¬ 
ilar claims, but held, and with good reason, that the econom¬ 
ic superiority of the FRG will leave it with the last word.* 
Neither did Britain, which has the USA behind it, abandon 
hope of gaining the upper hand. 

As for the capitalist class of the lesser West European coun¬ 
tries, for it participation in blocs is first of all a means of safe¬ 
guarding the status quo. It knows that it cannot cope with rev¬ 
olutionary situations on its own. Besides, it holds that mem¬ 
bership in imperialist unions heightens its international pres¬ 
tige. 

Those are the main factors behind the centripetal tendency 
in the capitalist world. It is counterweighed by the centrifugal 
forces generated by contradictions between imperialist powers 
and rivalry between monopolies. The interaction of the two 
tendencies governs the pace of the integration process. Fur¬ 
thermore, the two are so closely linked that it is often hard 
to tell which predominates at any given moment. 

The factors listed above working for closer relations be- 

* Polish researcher Andrzej Werner writes: 'Today there is evidence 
that the political circles of the FRG will continue to work to elimi¬ 
nate the consequences of Hitler's defeat, using the very structures and 
integrational mechanisms that ... were created by the Western coun¬ 
tries in the hope of securing control over the processes of develop¬ 
ment in West Germany and over its foreign policy.' (A.T. Werner, 
Europejskie Wspolnoty, Ksiaszka i Wiedza, Warsaw, 1972, p. 185.) This 
was certainly not the sole motive for establishing the West European 
Alliance and the Atlantic Pact, but on a broad plane one does tend to 
agree with the author. 
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tween individual imperialist powers have their roots in the 
inter-imperialist contradictions. At least in part. This is clear 
from the fact that along with common aims, each imperialist 
power, its ruling element, uses integration chiefly to further 
its own egoistic aims (not normally conceived and understood 
national interests but designs to secure supremacy). Whether 
or not this succeeds is another question. The end result of the 
political game depends on many unforeseeable factors. 

Western writers provide ample evidence of contradictions 
in the imperialist alliances. Theodore Geiger, Director of 
International Studies for the National Planning Association 
(USA) says that no big West European power in the EEC 
(France, Britain, FRG) 'would be willing to participate in a 
European union dominated by one of them’.^ 

Stanley Hoffmann, an integration expert, counted what he 
called 12 paradoxes hindering the creation of a united Europe. 
Among them the fact that France wants a place of lead¬ 
ership while lacking the requisite economic potential; that 
the FRG, the 'potential leader', cannot make its claim count 
because lacking US support, and that the USA does not want 
Europeans to unite on principles contrary to US interests. 
This is why it tries to disunite its 'collective partner', and so 
on.2 

And as seen by Reginald J. Harrison, a leading British 
specialist on integration, the behaviour of states in the so- 
called integrating region has the following characteristics: 

1. 'International behaviour is, to a considerable extent, 
system dominated. In the system as a whole, or in any region¬ 
al sub-system, actors respond to a perceived situational 
logic. The situation is defined by the perceived relative pow¬ 
er of actors, their number, economic dependency and 
geographic position. 

2. 'Within the limits set by an existing perceived situation, 
all states, in the long run, attempt to maximise their securi- 


* Theodore Geiger, The Fortunes ol the West. The Future ol the At¬ 
lantic Nations. Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1973, p. 160. 

See Hoffmann, 'Douze paradoxes pour une absence'. Esprit, No. 
11, 1975. 
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ty, prosperity, and influence. The system ... is the outcome 
of competing pressures to this end.'^ 

Harrison offers other characteristics, but these two are 
probably enough. Clad in modern scientific jargon, they are 
an admission of the fact that in the capitalist system inte¬ 
gration does not in the least presuppose equality and is, des¬ 
pite some outward forms and institutions, subject to the law 
of 'might is right'. And this other admission: since charity 
begins at home, alliances do not abolish struggle between their 
members for nationalist (not national but nationalist or mo¬ 
nopoly group) interests. 

Not all Western politologists venture to make such admis¬ 
sions. There are those who go so far as to claim that the in¬ 
tegration of Western Europe and the Atlantic as a whole has 
upset the Marxist thesis on imperialist contradictions and has 
thus called in question all or almost all Marxist-Leninist 
theory and the whole political edifice built upon it.2 To begin 
with, this betrays poor knowledge of source material; even 
if we were to suppose that the West European unions have 
no problems and are functioning smoothly, this would in no 
way upset Lenin's thought that a United States of Europe is 
either impossible or reactionary-or, conversely, if possible 
then reactionary. 

Marxists have never denied that union of imperialist states 
is possible. On the contrary, Marxist-Leninist theory has 
always stressed that centralisation of capital is a built-in 
tendency of imperialism and that it could well be imagined 
that all countries will one day come under the control of one 
monopolistic leviathan. This would indeed happen if there 
were no opposite tendencies and laws in the world limiting the 
capacity and existence of capitalism. 

Most Western scholars, including zealous supporters of in¬ 
tegration, admit that there are contradictions and difficul¬ 
ties, though they ascribe them chiefly to subjective causes- 

‘ R. Harrison, Europe in Question. Theories ot Regional Interna¬ 
tional Integration, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1974, p. 239. 

2 See Jerzy Lukaszewski, 'L'integration de L'Europe de I'Ouest et 
L'Europe de I'Est', Economie & Humanisme, July-August 1975, Lyons, 
pp. 78-79. 
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the attitude of political parties, the mood of certain segments 
of public opinion, and so on. 

If we were called on to single out the contradiction that 
may not, generally speaking, be the main one, but that is at 
the moment the chief impulse behind the latest integrational 
measures in Europe, we would pick the contradiction between 
the United States and its West European partners. While re¬ 
cognising leadership of the United States in the capitalist 
world and charging it with responsibility for safeguarding 
world capitalism. West European national capital is not at 
all willing to let the Americans have everything their own 
way, not to mention surrendering the keys to its cash-boxes. 
Hence the urge among the ruling classes, the elite, and partly 
the intellectuals (especially the technocrats) to turn Western 
Europe into a 'superpower'. Let us look into this more close¬ 
ly- 

Certainly, the process of integration has many faces. There 
are all sorts of economic and politico-military unions in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and Oceania, created under imperia¬ 
list auspices after World War II. But it is the West European 
Alliance that best shows the nature and prospects of capital¬ 
ist integration. It is at the heart of the integration process and 
reveals more graphically than any other the alignment and 
relation of forces in the capitalist world. 

The more active supporters of the idea of making Western 
Europe another 'superpower' refer to the following facts: the 
EEC encompasses countries with a population of 255 million; 
their combined GNP amounts to about $630 billion and their 
total reserve assets to $40 billion.^ 

The so-called Pan-Europeans make no secret of their hopes 
that on becoming a powerful factor in international politics 
as a result of integration, the new 'superpower' will introduce 
a new quality in world affairs. This peculiarly European mes¬ 
sianic idea and claim to leadership repose on the thought 
that Western Europe is the cradle of civilisation and can pro¬ 
vide the capitalist and non-capitalist world with better lead¬ 
ership than does the United States. 

‘ Gerhard Mally, The European Community in Perspective, Heath 
and Company, Lexington, 1973, p. xvii. 
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Here is how Max Beloff, Professor at the University of 
Oxford, explains it: most West European countries had had 
their colonial empires, on losing which they became afflicted 
with chronic national crisis because of forfeiting control over 
world trade and world economic development. As a result, 
writes Beloff, 'the energies engendered within European coun¬ 
tries that could find no adequate expression on the domes¬ 
tic scene and that had hence provided the motive force be¬ 
hind imperial expansion had not been eliminated by the reduc¬ 
tion in the scale of the nation's own sphere of operations. 
The integrationist movement could thus find human material 
ready to hand'.^ 

While an integrated Europe was being built the definition 
of aims changed substantially, and was also variously inter¬ 
preted in Western political literature. But this alters nothing, 
because the chief motivations were still the same. It may, 
therefore, be worth our while to see what has happened in 
practice and how the makers of the various models assess 
the future. 

A few facts. The Organisation for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) was established in 1948, the North 
Atlantic Treaty in 1949, and the European Payments Union 
in 1950. The Treaty of Paris brought into being the European 
Coal and Steel Community in 1951. There followed attempts 
at establishing a European defence and a European political 
community. They failed, chiefly owing to the resistance of the 
people of France. 

On 20 May 1955 Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem¬ 
bourg issued a memorandum recommending the creation of a 
European economic and atomic community. Two years of 
negotiation followed, with the Treaty of Rome being signed 
on 25 March 1957 to officially establish the European Econom¬ 
ic Community or Common Market (EEC). This stripped 
Britain of the role of arbiter in European affairs, and it set 
out to create a counterweight. On 20 November 1959 a new 
grouping, the European Free Trade Association, was estab¬ 
lished. After a long and eventful struggle a compromise was 

‘ M. Beloff, 'The Political Crisis of the European Nation State', 
Covernment and Opposition, Vol. 9, No, 1, London, Winter 1974, p. 25. 
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worked out, with the Common Market gaining three new 
members. 

There is no consensus among Western analysts on whether 
West European integration has good prospects. Professor 
Mally recapitulated the gains and setbacks of European inte¬ 
gration, splitting the aims of the EEC into several sections 
(harmonising internal policy, development of institutions, le¬ 
gislative and financial bodies, foreign relations) and evaluat¬ 
ing concrete problems. He found that there were gains in nine 
cases, progress in eighteen, stagnation in five, and regress in 
one. Analysing the outlook along similar lines, he found that 
prospects were favourable in twenty-eight cases and unfavour¬ 
able in five.^ 

But to our mind, Mally's method does not stand up to crit¬ 
icism. The facts he examines may be interpreted quite differ¬ 
ently. He says, for example, that the community has already 
achieved one of its aims-free migration of manpower within 
its limits. What he means by this is unclear. If we take France 
and West Germany, there has been nothing but a 'transfusion' 
of unemployed. As for manpower imported to Common Mar¬ 
ket countries from abroad, it came mainly from Turkey, 
Greece, and other countries where labour is cheap and can 
be profitably used in low-paid and as a rule arduous unskilled 
jobs. Hardly an achievement, we would say. More, would 
anyone venture to maintain that in the absence of a commu¬ 
nity Italian workers, say, would not be hired in the ERG? 

Now, let us see what is considered the most outstanding 
achievement of the EEC and integration in general. While 
evaluations differ greatly, most ideologists seem to agree that 
for the West European countries integration has hastened 
economic growth and the advent of the consumer society. 

This achievement, though outstanding in the opinion of 
Western politologists, is only hypothetical, because it cannot 
be proved. Harrison maintains, for example, that at present 
many economists who had only recently ascribed the relative¬ 
ly high rates of economic growth in EEC countries to 
integration, have had second thoughts. Some European coun- 


See Mally, op. cit., p. 97. 
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tries that had been members of EFTA or had been unaf¬ 
filiated had higher GNP growth rates in 1959-67 than the EEC 
countries. As for the rising rate of trade within the EEC 
and its effect on growth of GNP, the relationship between 
the two is complex, and it is hard to draw any conclusions 
from it.^ 

There is also the point of view that the economic boom in 
West Germany and a few other capitalist countries is to be 
traced to the greater role played by the state in regulating 
the economy rather than to any integrational process. Geiger 
holds that the greater role and broader functions of govern¬ 
ments may one day be the main cause of resistance to in¬ 
tegrational tendencies because they are contrary to the logic 
of integration, which needs curbs on the freedom of action 
of national administrations.^ 

Now, for the political side. There had been projects at 
first of a gradual union of West European states with the ul¬ 
timate aim of a single confederation-in other words, a revi¬ 
val of the idea of a 'defensive' and 'political' community in 
slightly refurbished version. All these projects are still be¬ 
ing kept alive by the makers of the EEC, but no progress has 
been made so far in putting them into practice. Experts also 
admit that there is little likelihood of reaching the interim 
goal-that of forming a European Parliament with direct elec¬ 
tions to it in member-countries by 1980.^ 

Francois-Xavier Ortoli, President of the Commission of 
the European Communities, described the situation in the 
EEC as a crisis of confidence, of will, and of clarity. And 
Altiero Spinelli, a member of the same Commission, added 
that the revived nationalism may soon spell the end of the 
community. Finally, Karl Czernetz, one of the right-wing lead¬ 
ers of the Socialist Party of Austria, complained that a mere 
twelve months before the outlook of the community had 


* See Harrison, op. cit., pp. 191-92. 

See Theodore Geiger, op. cit., p. 145. 

•’ Western experts describe as unrealistic the plan of introducing 
a common currency in EEC countries in 1980 or even 1984 alongside 
national currencies and exchangeable at a rate equalling that of the 
strongest of them. 
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been magnificent. The Six had become Nine, everything was 
smoothly geared to the Treaty of Rome, which envisaged as 
the end goal the creation in 1980 of a superstate of the first 
magnitude. Then, unforeseen circumstances (the energy cri¬ 
sis, the new Arab-Israeli conflict and, as a result, the embargo 
of the oil-exporting countries on oil shipments to West Eu¬ 
ropean states) had shown the EEC claim to representing the 
interests of all European countries to be groundless, and led 
to a victory of national egoism over unity. Disintegration of 
the community is hardly to be expected, Czernetz went on to 
say, but all it now amounts to is a customs union without a 
common policy on energy and monetary matters, or, for 
that matter, on any other issue. Hence, he holds, there is 
nothing to justify the hope of a political alliance being forged 
in 1980. In the West European countries, he said, 'prior¬ 
ity in the public mind goes to their own country, their own 
state, their own interests, their own laws, and their own 
nation'.^ 

We will do well to look at the standpoint of one of the 
most thorough critics of the methods of West European inte¬ 
gration, Johan Galtung, founder and director of the Interna¬ 
tional Peace Research Institute in Oslo, who can in no way 
be suspected of any 'subversive' intents. All the more valua¬ 
ble are his opinions on the tendencies developing in the EEC. 

Professor Galtung says that the new 'superpower' shaping 
in Western Europe is an attempt at recovering for the region 
its role of world power.^ The community, he says, is essenti¬ 
ally for those powers in Western Europe that meet certain re¬ 
quirements, above all recent loss of empires and/or NATO 
membership. In the new conditions their joint claim to being 
a world power depends ultimately on the relation of forces. 
That the claim will arise Galtung has no doubt. He also notes 
that EEC members are trying to shake off the status of 'jun¬ 
ior partner' in dealings with the USA and Japan and to win 
complete equality, while in the case of the developing states 


‘ See Die Zukunlt, No. 7, Vienna, 1975, pp. 1-3. 

2 Galtung, The European Community: A Superpower in the Making, 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1973, p. 13. 
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they deal as a superior force bent on exploiting them in both 
the classical and modern forms.* 

According to Leon N. Lindberg and Stuart A, Scheingold, 
theorists of the 'neofunctionalist' school, 'flux and stress, 
contradiction and crisis are the basic conditions of the pro¬ 
cess of integration'.2 Galtung, too, holds that crises within 
the community, as in any other state, may be catalysts of in¬ 
tegration. The admission that aiding one another in the class 
struggle against the working people is the chief factor of 
West European integration is fairly frequent. Needless to 
say, this is not the soundest of foundations for integration. 

But let us go on. 'That there will be crises within the 
community,' writes Galtung, '.. .is trivial. Farmers' protests 
have already attained a certain level... Whatever the reason, 
the period of grace will not last forever. Labor in the EC 
countries will join together, and will sooner or later organize 
European strikes, as a countermove to the European compa¬ 
nies.' Hence, Galtung warns, the European community will 
have to develop a collective internal security system.^ 

Crises may also be precipitated by all sorts of interna¬ 
tional developments, like setbacks of US foreign policy or 
conflicts between EEC countries and those of the developing 
world seeking to end exploitation by the former. Since, in 
this case, the community countries will have neither the 
Americans nor the UN mechanism to help them, they will 
either have to withdraw or to develop their own military 
response. 'The latter,' Galtung amplifies, 'is an old European 
tradition and the more likely development.''* 

On the whole, Galtung holds, the outlook for the commu¬ 
nity is anything but bright. 'The only thing he considers 
stable is the relationship of the West European countries as 
a unit with the United States. A peculiar stability. It rests on 
the assumption that the Americans will not overstep bounds 

* Ibid., p. 59. 

2 Lindberg and Scheingold, Europe's Would-Be Polity, Patterns ot 
Change in the European Community, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
1970, p. 105. 

3 Galtung, op. cit., p. 110. 

'■ Ibid., p. 113. 
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if they should have to interfere in case of undesirable events 
in Europe. In particular, he says, the USA will not send 
Marines to any European country 'unless the expropriation 
... of US business takes place after a communist election 
victory in Italy or France'.* For Europeans a reassuring pros¬ 
pect indeed.2 

Sound insight eludes the Norwegian scholar when he passes 
from criticism of West European integration to an expli¬ 
cation of his own positive programme. His perspective con¬ 
sists, in effect, of abstract slogans and appeals: the commu¬ 
nity must abandon the strategy of asserting supremacy, go 
from 'fragmentation' to solidarity and from exploitation to 
equity, and so on. Who is to do this and on what promptings 
remains a mystery. The social forces that could, indeed, take 
matters in this direction-the working class and the democrat¬ 
ic movements-are practically ignored. 

But here is another striking evaluation crowning Galtung's 
study: 'The European Community, where its global role is 
concerned, is not the beginning of anything new, but the end 
of something old. If the EC inspires anything at all, it is a 
strong feeling of deja-vu. Like its predecessors, the Charle¬ 
magne and the Napoleon empires, it will in all likelihood be 
short-lived, and even more so than the US Empire-for in¬ 
creased communication and increased political consciousness 
around the world will have an accelerating effect on the co¬ 
unterwaves. 


' Ibid., p. 123. 

^ The list of so-called national priorities of the USA drawn up by 
the Brookings Institution in a long-term analysis of key aspects of 
home and foreign policy, contains this recommendation concerning 
the West European countries: 'We should resist the temptation to 
advise these countries how to arrange their affairs... We should stick 
to what we can do, which is to help create an economic and security 
environment in which leaders of other countries will have freedom to 
make what they consider the right choices' (Setting National Priorities. 
The Next Ten Years, ed. by Henry Owen and Charles L. Schultze, the 
Brookings Institution, Washington D. C., 1976, p. 28). A curious way of 
putting it, isn't it? 'The right choices' is what they say, and what they 
mean are choices suiting the USA. 

^ Galtung, op. cit., p. 157. 
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As we have said, there is no lack of optimism in studies 
of the present situation and of the outlook for the European 
community. This comes as no surprise, if only because they 
are inspired by the ruling element of the capitalist countries 
and are long since viewed as official policy. 

Special interest attaches to the thoughts evoked by the 
outlook of the EEC and the world community in general. 
James A. Caporaso, a US politologist, is not sure that integra¬ 
tion in Western Europe is laying any reliable foundation for 
a world government. In his view it may become an obstacle 
to it. And another question: what forms must integration take 
in order to fit into the objective process of the world's eco¬ 
nomic and cultural internationalisation? Will these forms 
accord with the frame of activity of national states or will 
they follow the ideas of the so-called functionalist school (or, 
more precisely, the adjusted neofunctionalist version) and 
have a supra-state, supra-national, character and respond 
first of all to the objective economic needs 

I propose to discuss these important questions in a sepa¬ 
rate study. Here I shall only look into a document more im¬ 
portant than any prognosis-a document that is, in effect, a 
plan for the further development of the European communi¬ 
ty. At the very least it is a statement of intentions: the report 
on European union presented by Leo Tindemans, the Prime 
Minister of Belgium, on 7 January 1976, which he had drawn 
up at the request of the EEC summit meeting held in Paris 
in 1974.2 

The report is based on a study of the opinion and senti¬ 
ment of various public groups in the nine Common Market 
countries. Its main and central theme is this: the building of 
an economic and monetary union should be renewed on the 
principle that development and its rates differ from country 
to country, with countries that can go ahead climbing higher 
rungs of integration and not waiting for the others. 

Tindemans notes that the old narrow national tendencies 
are still alive in the community, but thinks integration should 

‘ See Caporaso, Functionalism and Regional Integration: A Logical 
and Empirical Assessment, Sage Publications, London, 1972. 

^ Le Monde, 8 and 9 January 1976. 
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be pushed all the same in the context of representing Western 
Europe in the outside world and furthering the economic in¬ 
terdependence of EEC member-countries. The report stresses 
the need for one decision-making centre and for the minority 
'acceding' to the majority. The provision that the European 
union will not be complete until it has a common defence 
policy merits special attention. 

In substance, this is a renewal of the old attempt at re¬ 
viving the European Defence Community and rounding out 
the economic and political integration of Western Europe 
with a military alliance that the working people in the West 
have been opposing for years. Calling for a single course in 
foreign policy, Tindemans holds that the European union 
should promote cooperation for as long as it takes the na¬ 
tural course of events to compel its members to adopt a more 
comprehensive form of joint policy. 

Certainly, the distance between making and fulfilling plans 
is a long one, because the designs of the ruling element are 
encountering serious public resistance and also the resistance 
of part of the ruling class. In France, for example, which has 
until recently been considered the mainstay of European 
union, there is a strong current, especially among the Gaul- 
lists, that wants self-sufficiency in home and foreign policy, 
freedom to pick allies, and independent policy-making 
without the bidding of Washington.^ Similar sentiment exists 
among the ruling element in Britain, Italy, and other coun¬ 
tries. 

The main resistance to the EEC's being turned into a mil¬ 
itary alliance comes from the West European working class 
and the general mass of people. In the past, they defeated 
the plans for a European defence community and political 
community. Progressives hold that the building of a united 
Europe in recent years is clearly an attempt at uniting monop¬ 
oly Europe against the Europe of working people. This is 

1 Speaking at a conference of the heads of state and government of 
EEC countries on 19 October 1972, Pompidou declared French readiness 
to participate in further integrational measures (common economic and 
monetary policy, etc.) provided political control remains the attribute 
of national parliaments. (See Le Monde, 20 October 1972.) 
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why the positive aspects of economic cooperation-which, 
moreover, are not necessarily tied to the existence of a union 
in its present form-cannot compensate for the negative con¬ 
sequences of a united Europe as conceived by the big monop¬ 
olies. 

The united Europe idea, subordinated to monopoly inter¬ 
ests, is an instrument of limiting the national independence 
of West European states, and also a weapon against the so¬ 
cialist world and social progress in capitalist countries. Exam¬ 
ining the Tindemans report from this angle, Jean Terfve, 
a prominent Belgian Communist, called attention to the fact 
that Atlantic policies had at first centred on 'rolling back' 
and then on 'containing' the socialist countries, while now, 
in substance, the order of the day is to prevent Western Eu¬ 
rope from taking the road of progress.^ 

While stressing its wish to further European cooperation, 
the French Communist Party says the content of the financial 
and economic policy of the EEC countries must be changed. 
French sociologist Daniel Debatisse holds that the struggles 
on the European scene are inseparable from 'those we are 
fighting for economic and political change in our own coun¬ 
tries'. He describes European integration as a bid to close 
imperialist ranks for combatting the general crisis of capital¬ 
ism and making the mass of the people bear the burden.^ 
The present European community plans are so far-fetched 
that socialist parties, too, are critical. Francois Mitterrand is 
against a European union. He stresses that the consequences 
for the rest of Europe of what is done by the Nine should not 
be left out of the reckoning and that problems cannot be 
settled in defiance of the continent as a whole. 

To conclude, here is the opinion of progressive journalist 
Jose-Alain Fralon, author of L'Europe, c'est Uni (Calmann- 
Levy, Paris, 1975, pp. 243-44), who says that Europe was 
constructed without the Europeans and essentially against 
them-'against the consumers, who had never been consult- 

* See Terfve, 'Quelle Europe demain?' In: Cahiers marxistes. No. 23, 
Nouvelle Serie, Brussels, 1976, p. 6. 

2 Debatisse, 'L'integration Europeenne : Mythes et Dangers', fico- 
nomie el Politique, June, July, August, 1975, pp. 215-16. 
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ed, against the populations of the poor regions, against the 
workers' unions, and against the small farmers'. This Europe, 
says Fralon, which is not that of Europeans is, in fact, the 
Europe of those who own the factories and those who sell 
goods, a Europe designed by international capitalism, a Eu¬ 
rope of the Americans, a Europe serving the interests of mul¬ 
tinationals. 

These facts and evaluations lead to certain general con¬ 
clusions. To begin with, glance back at Lenin's comment on 
the plans of a United States of Europe: 'An agreement be¬ 
tween the Euzopean capitalists ... but to what end? Only for 
the purpose of jointly suppressing socialism in Europe, of 
jointly protecting colonial booty against Japan and America.'^ 

Sixty-odd years have gone by. The situation has changed. 
In many ways the change has been radical. Many new factors 
must be taken into account when assessing the process of 
capitalist integration. Still, the amazing thing is not that cer¬ 
tain corrections are needed, but that despite the lapse of 
time abounding in far-reaching change the substance of 
Lenin’s view is as valid as ever. 

Some bourgeois political scientists tend to scoff at Marx¬ 
ists for swearing on the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
as Christians do on the Bible and Muslims on the Koran. But 
you have just read a passage that refutes this. Lenin's lines 
hit the mark. And not by an esoteric stroke of insight, but 
by analysis of the nature, aims, and methods of action of so¬ 
cial classes. 

It is clear, for one thing, that the main purpose of Euro¬ 
pean integration as conceived by the imperialist leaders is 
to combat socialism. This is borne out, among other things, 
by the plans of making the European union a military organi¬ 
sation and the plans of constructing a European 'superpower' 
-all in order to strengthen the grip on the European states 
of monopoly groups. 

Why these elaborate plans? Because wherever the bourgeoi¬ 
sie would feel too weak to retain its footing, it could lean 


‘ V. I. Lenin, 'On the Slogan for a United States of Europe', Col¬ 
lected Works. Vol. 21, p. 341. 
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on the joint power of capital. In other words, conditions are 
being planned in which any future Thiers would not even 
have to call in the Prussians to crush his people, for this will 
be automatically done by collective 'security forces'. 

The other motive of European integration, that of protect¬ 
ing the economic interests of European capital against its 
American and Japanese rivals, did not escape Lenin's field 
of vision either. The protectionist motive has lost none of its 
relevance despite the fact that in the new conditions West 
European big business acknowledges US leadership of the 
capitalist world and delegates it with responsibility for sav¬ 
ing the system. 

The European capitalists do not need the United States as 
mentor, much less as manager of their estate. But they count 
on US military strength. It gives them a chance to hold back 
the revolutionary movement by talk about 'preserving the 
equilibrium'. 

There are those who will ask why we think the process of 
integration will not, as it develops, work in favour of the 
left forces? Will not the left, too, gain the opportunity to 
unite ranks in keeping with Marx's idea of a class alliance 
of working people against capital? Would it not be a gain if 
the French, German, Italian, and British working classes 
were to join forces in the framework of the supra-national 
European organisation? Would they not be able to form joint 
organisations to combat capital? The general labour-capital 
relation of forces will not change, since the national sign¬ 
boards would merely be discarded in favour of a supra-na¬ 
tional signboard. 

Though logical on the face of it, this viewpoint is entirely 
false. The simplest argument against it is that the integra- 
tional process is being vigorously pushed by the European big 
bourgeoisie. It would never do anything of the sort if there 
were the slightest chance of jeopardising its own position 
in the class struggle. 

There are, of course, other, more direct arguments. At pres¬ 
ent, the situation differs from country to country. The pre¬ 
mises for any further development of the revolutionary pro¬ 
cess differ too. The question of communist participation in 
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governments is on the order of the day in Italy and France, 
for example, but not in the FRG, where the influential Social- 
Democrats follow the line of class collaboration with the 
bourgeoisie and are strongly anti-communist. 

In these conditions confederation would tend to dissolve 
national political strength in a supra-national vessel, and 
weaken the left in countries where it is farther advanced. The 
likely outcome is that forces will tip to the right and strike 
a mean according to the law of conjugated vessels. 

Why? First of all because any further integration, especi¬ 
ally political and military integration, will put the trumps 
into the hands of the ruling classes, not the working people. 
Who is to guarantee, for example, that the institutions of a 
'supra-state' will not be used by reaction to impose on all 
its member-countries the notorious professional bans (Beruts- 
verbote) now in force in the FRG?* Nor is it improbable 
that in a supra-national community unemployment will rise 
to the level of Italy, the economic recession and inflation to 
the level of Britain, and so on. 

The current tendencies show, in fact, that if the EEC be¬ 
comes a politico-military union, the struggle of the working 
people for their rights will become more difficult. And doubly 
so, because, despite a certain anti-American orientation of 
the present plan, and despite the hope of the ruling element 
in Western Europe that integration will buttress its position in 
the competitive struggle for markets and investment spheres, 
all further integration in Europe is bound to come under 
the political control of the United States. Consequently, US 
imperialism would gain additional channels of influence in 
Europe. And the nature of this influence is easy to foresee. 
Enough notice has been served by the threats and admoni- 


‘ French writer Jean-Pierre Vigier holds that the left in France and 
Italy is under-rating the special role of the FRG in the community: 'If 
they hope for a relatively "autonomous" European future, they cannot 
avoid asking themselves about the nature and dynamism of the evolu¬ 
tion of West Germany. This evolution presages, in effect, what their lot 
will be in an integrated Europe, a Europe "patronised" by the United 
States and at the same time governed by the Federal Republic of 
Germany.' {Le Monde diplomatique, December 1976.) 
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tions of Ford, Kissinger, and other US spokesmen over the 
possible inclusion of Communists in the Italian government. 

Lenin said 'a United States of Europe, under capitalism, is 
either impossible or reactionary' (my italics.-G.Sh.).^ Capital¬ 
ism has begun making a United States of Europe, and has 
managed to go quite far. And this has confirmed, perhaps not 
fully so far, one of the versions of Lenin's prognosis: that it 
is possible to create a reactionary union. Does this mean 
that his other version is no longer valid since some sections 
of the left in Western Europe have raised the question of 
democratising the West European union in a bid to create a 
Europe of labour in place of the Europe of monopoly? Would 
it not be right, therefore, to welcome integration based on a 
democratic foundation and in harmony with the interests of 
the working people? 

Answering these questions we again see how profound and 
precise are the workings of Lenin’s mind. One of the crucial 
conditions for democratising the capitalist West European 
union is to overcome its restricted nature. For at present it 
is an egoistic alliance of European capital against, first, the 
socialist system and, second, the developing countries. No 
truly democratic undertaking can be based on principles of 
that kind. 

Hence, democratisation of the institutions of the West Eu¬ 
ropean community should begin with revision of the very 
concept of restricted alliance. It implies a switch to other 
principles of economic cooperation-universality, access for 
all countries, orientation on raising economic potentials to 
one level, assistance to those in the tail, and the like. The 
heart of the matter, in other words, is to organise an entirely 
different type of union than the present EEC or its projected 
improved variant. This is why, I repeat, Lenin is absolutely 
right: under capitalism a United States of Europe is either 
reactionary or impossible. 

This does not go to say that any attempt at democratising 
the West European union should begin with a sentence of 


* V. I. Lenin, 'On the Slogan for a United States of Europe', Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 21, p. 340. 
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death to the whole of its present structure. The integrational 
process has embraced the national economies of the West 
European countries and has brought about diverse coopera¬ 
tion that meets the needs of the productive forces in the con¬ 
ditions of the scientific-technical revolution. 

For this reason democratisation ought to be gradual. Ini¬ 
tially it should aim at loosening the grip of monopoly, mean¬ 
ing that it should work in unison for aims set in the internal 
class struggle of separate capitalist states. On this basis there 
would appear premises for a transformation paving the way 
for closer ties between the EEC and other economic group¬ 
ings. The ultimate aim would be to abolish all closed econom¬ 
ic groups and establish new principles for the international 
division of labour on a regional and global scale. 

These days there is much speculation about the future of 
the community. Some think its outlook is not bad, others, 
like Lindberg, think the limits of possible integration have 
already been reached. In the final analysis, the road of cap¬ 
italist integration has no future. Mankind will not follow it. 
This flat statement is not in conflict with the fact that so far 
the reserves of capitalist integration have not been wholly 
exhausted and some of the targets of 'confederating' Western 
Europe will probably be reached (e.g. direct elections to Euro¬ 
pean parliament). 

N. N. Inozemtsev, member of the USSR Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, writes: 'The greater are the losses suffered by capitalism 
and the stronger becomes the socialist world community, the 
international working class, and the national liberation move¬ 
ment, the greater will be the gravitation towards a union in 
defence of capital, which has no fatherland.'^ He points to 
the economic premises for joint action by the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie: acceleration of scientific and technical progress, 
for which the national frameworks of most capitalist states 
are too narrow; accentuation of specialisation and coopera¬ 
tion among monopolies and whole branches of industry; de¬ 
velopment of economic integration of capitalist countries 


* Pravda, 28 May 1977. 
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and, last but not least, the unprecedented expansion of mo¬ 
nopoly multinationals. 

The last of these premises warrants a closer look, because 
there is a school in bourgeois futurology that considers mul¬ 
tinationals to be, first, a means of saving capitalism and, sec¬ 
ond, a form for the integration of the world economy. 

Let us begin with the facts. Today, the leading multina¬ 
tionals account for nearly one-sixth of industrial output in 
the capitalist world. It is estimated that by 1985 the 300 
biggest monopoly groups will control as much as three-quar¬ 
ters of industrial output. The core of the capitalist system as 
a whole consists of 60 concerns controlled by 1,000 persons. 
Dominating each such field as oil, automobiles, electrical 
engineering, electronics, chemicals, and food are less than 
ten monopoly groups. The most powerful of these is the car¬ 
tel of oil monopolies, the Seven Sisters-five American, one 
British, and one Anglo-Dutch. In 1973 its turnover totalled 
nearly $90 billion. 

The turnover of some multinationals was far greater than 
the revenue of lesser and medium-sized capitalist states. Gen¬ 
eral Motors, for example, with a turnover of $35,8 billion 
was on a par with Switzerland, which is a financial power in 
its own right. Exxon, the oil concern, with a turnover of over 
$25 billion, was financially ahead of Denmark and Austria 
combined. 

The multinationals can marshal as much as $250-300 billion 
in cash practically overnight-a sum twice as large as the mon¬ 
etary reserves of the entire capitalist world. Production in 
the overseas enterprises of the hundred largest industrial mo¬ 
nopolies totals some $500 billion, which is substantially more 
than the annual $350 billion worth of exports of the capital¬ 
ist world.^ 

There should be no doubt about the term 'multinational 
corporations'. Though European capital figures here to some 
extent, the bulk (more than four-fifths) of these corporations 
are US-controlled. Meaning that they are first and foremost 


* Horizonl, No. 9, 1975. 
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an instrument of US economic domination oriented on the 
spread of a Pax Americana. 

The generously financed propaganda of the multinationals 
maintains that their principal concern is to secure the eco¬ 
nomic growth of countries in which they operate. French econ¬ 
omist Pascal Ordonneau tears this contention to shreds. He 
shows that multinationals are after profit. More often than 
not they exercise a negative influence on the economic devel¬ 
opment of the host countries by using local resources to the 
detriment of national development, jeopardising the stability 
of national currencies, inhibiting 'regulation' of foreign trade, 
and the like. In a few cases, expansion has already enabled 
multinational corporations to seize control of whole sectors 
of economy in capitalist countries. 

The predominance of multinationals in economic affairs is 
accompanied with their growing impact on public opinion, 
morals, and culture. An obvious example, says Ordonneau, 
is the Americanisation of the Canadian way of life or the 
'multinationalisation' of the press in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
This, he says, bears out 'the political danger flowing from the 
presence of multinational companies'. Loss of control by the 
host countries over economic, scientific, and cultural develop¬ 
ment indirectly reduces political independence, and sometimes 
even jeopardises the very existence of a state.^ 

But perhaps multinationals play a positive role by expedit¬ 
ing the internationalisation of the world economy? According 
to some futurologists, they are an effective 'functional' means 
of regulating world economic affairs. By helping to extend 
cooperation between countries, it is claimed, they are expe¬ 
diting the much blessed universal prosperity. 

It would be foolish to deny that multinationals do to a 
point deepen international division of labour. But this one 
positive aspect cannot justify or make up for the negative 
effects, economic and political, of the self-seeking activity of 
US capital in the world at large. A striking example is the 
artificially induced deterioration of the energy crisis, which 


* See Ordonneau, Les Multinationales contre les Etals, Les Edi¬ 
tions ouvrieres, Paris, 1975, pp. 140-41. 
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greatly increased the profits of oil companies at the expense 
of the working people and introduced new elements of ten¬ 
sion in international relations. 

Predicting that the gap between the rich and poor countries 
will continue to widen, Dennis Kavanagh, lecturer at the Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester, places the blame for this at the door 
of the multinationals. 'As long as two-thirds of the giant 
multinationals (with turnovers in excess of $1 billion) are 
US owned and the top management of these enterprises is 
largely American,' he writes, 'the popular belief that the cor¬ 
porations may ... act as agents for international hegemony 
of the US will be sustained.'^ 

That the multinationals secure hegemony for US capital 
while yielding no economic compensation for the danger of 
falling (or half-falling) into political bondage, is also shown 
by Karl Deutsch, a US political scientist and author of the 
so-called communication theory. 'In recent years,' he writes, 
'many of us have been tempted to burn incense before the 
shrine of multinational corporations. But as political scien¬ 
tists we should not overlook the fact that multinational cor¬ 
porations are among the world's worst instruments for gov¬ 
ernment. This has been true from the Hudson Bay Company 
that angered the American colonists in the 18th century or 
the East India Company that governed India in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, and to the United Fruit Company in our time-the com¬ 
pany that has not succeeded in lifting some Central Ameri¬ 
can republics even to an Asian level of poverty.'^ 

What is the outlook for the multinational companies, 
(which are continuing to expand) absorbing rival firms in 
all corners of the world, launching new enterprises, and 
boosting profits? Here it may be interesting to recall the 
concept once advanced by Karl Kautsky: the imperialist 
stage will be followed by ultra-imperialism when centralisa¬ 
tion of capital and concentration of production will see the 
merging of monopolies into one trust that will, moreover, 

* Kavanagh, 'Beyond Autonomy? The Politics of Corporations', 
Government and Opposition, Vol. 9, No. 1, Winter 1974, p. 57. 

2 Deutsch, 'Between Sovereignty and Integration', Government and 
Opposition, Vol. 9, No. 1, Winter 1974, p. 116. 
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absorb the national states, and when the international 
working class will be faced by this capitalist leviathan reign¬ 
ing supreme over the world. 

It will also be recalled that Lenin showed this concept to 
be wrong. To be sure, if one were simply to project con¬ 
centration of production and centralisation of capital into an 
unspecified future, there would be grounds to say that things 
will sooner or later come to a 'world trust'. But Kautsky 
made the mistake that still bedevils futurology; he overlooked 
the inevitable intermittence of social development. 'Inevi¬ 
tably,' Lenin pointed out, 'imperialism will burst and capita¬ 
lism will be transformed into its opposite long beiore one 
world trust materialises, before the "ultra-imperialist", 
worldwide amalgamation of national finance capital takes 
place.'^ 

Some Western foreign affairs experts of the so-called func¬ 
tionalist and neofunctionalist school see the multinational 
corporations as 'saviours of the world'. They are expected 
to abolish national hostility and become keepers of the econ¬ 
omy of united mankind. These experts urge using the pro¬ 
duction machinery and managerial experience of the multina¬ 
tionals. And since the matter concerns firms active on differ¬ 
ent continents, with staffs that have learned the specific 
conditions and needs of different regions, this may indeed 
turn out to be useful in solving some of the problems now 
facing the world. 

The production machinery and experience of multinationals 
in cooperation and economic exchange, as the capitalist econ¬ 
omy in general, have things that can doubtless be useful 
when the time comes to put international division of labour 
on a planned basis. But the notion that multinational corpo¬ 
rations are a suitable model and form for future international 
development does not stand up to criticism. 

Not only because the multinationals of our time represent 
chiefly American capital, for in the final count any national 
form may be converted into an international one. But because 


* V. I. Lenin, 'Preface to N. Bukharin's Pamphlet, Imperialism and 
the World Economy', Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 107. 
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by nature, purpose, function, and method multinationals 
are a purely capitalist (imperialist) product which is most 
decidedly in conflict with the interests of international cooper¬ 
ation, let alone the aim of shaping a just world order both 
economic and political. To solve the problems facing each 
separate nation and the nations together, the world needs an 
entirely different philosophy, a different hierarchy of values, 
other methods of cooperation, a different economic appara¬ 
tus, and managers educated on entirely different principles. 

Lastly, a few words concerning yet another hypothesis of 
bourgeois political scientists about a single and supreme 
world trust of a radically 'reformed' type, converted from a 
capitalist octopus into a harmless joint-stock company. The 
purpose of this smug construction is to justify and substan¬ 
tiate capitalism's claim to immortality: inasmuch as all hu¬ 
manity will become stockholders of a world trust there will 
be no exploitation of man by man or of nation by nation. As 
simple as that. But let us assume for a moment that the idea 
has materialised and the world has become a shareholder of 
one efficiently organised and managed international econo¬ 
my. Why would mankind then need a joint-stock company? 
In fact, the world trust, erected on capitalist soil would con¬ 
tinue to do what its nature ordains-to produce wealth and 
power for its owners. 

Summing up all that has been said here about the state of 
modern capitalism, we can draw a few conclusions concern¬ 
ing the future. 

First, it is obvious that despite its still fairly extensive 
assets, the capitalist system is continuing to decline. The 
crises methodically shaking its pillars are stronger than 
its protective capability. In each successive stage it is becom¬ 
ing more and more difficult to keep it afloat by patching 
the rents in its economy, politics, and ideology. 

Second, in the present period-and this is its distinctive 
feature-the snowballing crises are no longer accompanied 
with any substantial accretion of resources. 

It is generally recognised that capitalism has managed 
to prolong its life thanks mostly to the scientific-technical 
revolution and adaptation to the needs for developing the 
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productive forces by state-monopoly regulation. But both 
these sources of life are running out. 

The above may sound paradoxical for the scientific-tech¬ 
nical revolution has not reached its ceiling yet. So, haven't 
the capitalist countries extensive resources for utilising its 
future blessings? Yes, a thousand times yes. But now this is 
no longer their exclusive privilege, no longer an instrument 
whereby capital can retain its tenuous grip on world domi¬ 
nation. The socialist system has built a productive and scien¬ 
tific potential that can absorb all the new gains of the scien¬ 
tific-technical revolution. Combined with the advantages of 
the new social system this will give socialism economic as¬ 
cendancy over capitalism, and this in the foreseeable future. 

Besides, capitalism's loss of monopoly on scientific and 
technical progress with all the consequences this entails will 
see the developing countries partaking in advanced science 
and technical civilisation. This process is already making 
headway thanks to the deliberate policy of the socialist coun¬ 
tries and to the progressive internationalisation of the world 
economy and culture.* 

As for state-monopoly regulation, its potential is waning 
for yet another reason. It has reached a point where by car¬ 
rying on it will not simply shape pre-conditions for, but in¬ 
troduce outright elements of socialism, in the capitalist struc¬ 
ture. Half-hearted programing of production, regulating 
credits, and the like, on the other hand, will not solve the 
problem. 

Integration of the capitalist states could be a new source 
of strength. It has already played its part and will also 
evidently have a bearing on the coming period. But those 

* Soviet researcher S. P. Novoselov notes that the productive and 
scientific-technical achievements of the developed capitalist countries 
are not, in substance, the fruit of the functioning of the capitalist 
system as such, but rather the result of the high degree of maturity 
reached by the socialist mode of production. In many ways, they are 
the result of competition with existing socialism (see Novoselov, 
Obostreniye ekonomicheskikh i sotsialno-poUticheskikh protivorechii 
kapitalisma [Sharpening of the economic and socio-political contradic¬ 
tions of capitalism], Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 30). 
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champions of capitalism who see it as a panacea will be dis¬ 
appointed. Capitalist-style integration, even leaving aside 
obstacles such as inter-imperialist contradictions, resistance 
of national forces to US diktat, and so on, does not, as expe¬ 
rience has shown, abolish unemployment, inflation, and un¬ 
even development from country to country and region to re¬ 
gion. In other words, it only reproduces the ills of the capi¬ 
talist mode of production, albeit with some correctives, at the 
level of the integrated communities. 

In sum, the old resources are running out, while hopes 
pinned on new assets are failing. The reverse is true of the 
difficulties: the old ones are as bad as ever, and many new 
ones have appeared. First of all, the energy and ecological 
crises. On the face of it, they do not compare to such old cap¬ 
italist ills as periodical recessions, inflation, and monetary 
and financial turmoil. But first impressions are deceptive. To 
combat the fuel shortages and environmental pollution it 
is not enough to allocate large sums of money which, 
for all its avarice, capitalism will finally have to allo¬ 
cate. No cardinal solution is possible in the absence of social¬ 
ist methods of organising production and the life of society 
as a whole. 

They are not crises common to all, as many bourgeois 
theorists would have us believe. True, energy shortages and 
pollution affect all countries to some extent. But this merely 
shows that capitalism, which ruled the world for as long as 
three centuries, proved incapable of coping with them and 
that only socialism is a match for them once it will have 
spread to the whole world. 

Other fundamental problems of our time-prevention of a 
world nuclear holocaust and conquest of hunger and disease 
-should be seen from the same angle. They are a product of 
the crisis of capitalism, which has brought mankind to the 
danger line. Capitalism is clearly unable by itself to bring it 
back from the brink of the abyss. 

The special thing about these aspects of the general crisis 
of capitalism is that on the surface they seem to be problems 
that concern all mankind. Bourgeois propaganda is doing 
everything to conceal the true reasons behind them. But the 
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truth will out. An ever growing number of people is begin¬ 
ning to understand that socialism and nothing but socialism 
can meet the challenge of the age and settle the problems put 
on the order of the day by the course of social development. 

Analysis of capitalism's assets and its general crisis shows 
that the system is nearing its end. How long it will still live 
depends largely on the state and readiness of the social forces 
destined to change the capitalist order. 









IV. THE FORCES 
OF SOCIAL RENOVATION 


The Role of the Working Glass 

One hundred and thirty years ago Marx and Engels showed 
that the working class can perform the historical mission of 
changing capitalism into socialism. History has confirmed 
this. The working class was and still is the chief motor of 
socialist revolution. As put down in the Programme of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, it stands at the centre 
of the present epoch. 

Many are the attempts at proving that the working class 
has lost its revolutionary potential. If the workers do not 
happen to stage some conspicuous revolutionary actions over 
some more or less lengthy period, leading bourgeois theor¬ 
ists backed by an army of journalists proclaim that Marx had 
been wrong, that Leninism belongs in the archives, and so on. 

We have noted earlier that the prestige of Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism has been rising steadily of late, and this also among se¬ 
rious Western political scientists. It should be remembered, 
however, that the latter usually portray Marx as a man of 
errant ways. Their recognition of Marx, Engels, and Lenin as 
geniuses is proportional to the magnitude of the mistakes 
they ascribe to them as founders of scientific communism. 

But let us see what is happening to the revolutionary role 
the working class is said to have lost. Some hold that it has 
been dropped, and that nobody else has picked it up; con¬ 
sequently, there will never again be any revolution. Others 
hold that it has been picked up by the intelligentsia. If so, 
revolutions are also at an end, because intellectuals (and 
students) can at best be inspirers of social change, can in¬ 
troduce socialist awareness among the workers (an important 
role), but cannot in any circumstances be the motor of revo¬ 
lution. The May events of 1968 in France have proved this. 
Students who started the unrest set very moderate political 
demands and if the authorities had been a bit more adroit. 
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they could have reduced the whole thing to an insignificant 
incident. It was the workers of Paris, and the concomitant 
change of pragmatic into political, close to revolutionary, 
slogans that gave it magnitude. 

The question of who can play the leading role in the com¬ 
ing revolution is of fundamental interest, and has been closely 
studied in Marxist literature. Still, we must dwell on it at 
least briefly if we want to judge of the future and of the 
ways of the revolution. 

What are the arguments of those who say the working 
class has dropped its revolutionary potential? First, it is said 
to be dwindling numerically. It is estimated that somewhere 
about the year 2000 more than 80 per cent of the work force 
in the USA and other economically developed countries will 
belong to the white-collar group-researchers, engineers, tech¬ 
nicians, and other specialists running a mechanised and 
automated production machine. This prognosis, based on a 
wholly legitimate extrapolation of rising skills and the in¬ 
creasing part of knowledge in the era of the scientific- 
technical revolution, gives grounds for the inference the pro¬ 
letariat is stepping off the stage. This being so, says Ossip 
Flechtheim, 'it is wrong to expect that a class already shrink¬ 
ing in number will develop an ever stronger revolutionary 
class-consciousness'. 1 

Here the concept of a 'vanishing' proletariat is based en¬ 
tirely on identifying the worker with physical labour. Having 
devised this crafty ruse, and ascribing to Marxism a thesis 
it had never advanced, the destroyers of the role of the work¬ 
ing class inform us that soon there will be no one left to 
set up proletarian dictatorships. Thereupon they sarcastically 
ask if Marxists would still, somewhere around the year 
2000, recommend the developed countries, where 90 per cent 
will be workers by brain, to accept the rule of the 10 per 
cent of the least educated, and hence the most ignorant. 

Certainly, everyone is entitled to indulge in flights of fancy, 
but this will hardly help the advance to the truth. 


* Flechtheim, Futurologie. Der Katnpi um die Zukunlt, Verlag 
Wissenschaft und Politik, Cologne, 1971, p. 373. 
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A closer, more serious look at things will show that the 
social change impelled by the scientific-technical revolution 
does not confirm any of the old or new bourgeois theories 
that belittle or totally deny the economic and socio-political 
significance of the working class. On the contrary, in the 
new structure of the productive forces the working class plays 
a still more important role than before, since it becomes the 
co-creator and operator of highly productive plant and the 
leading actor in the production process as a whole, not mere¬ 
ly at 'basement' level oriented chiefly on manual labour. 
In fact, the development of modern production goes hand in 
hand with a numerical growth of the working class, which 
is absorbing many new social groups.^ 

The concept of a 'vanishing proletariat' based on the idea 
of a spontaneous transformation of blue-collar into white- 
collar workers does not hold water. If only because it arti¬ 
ficially puts highly diverse social strata under the wrong 
head. In general, it is fundamentally incorrect to judge of the 
class composition of society from changes in the composition 
of professional groups. That is a built-in error of bourgeois 
sociology. But if it were not to resort to such methods of 
analysis, it would simply not cope with its social mission. 

If its analysis of the class structure of modern capitalist 
society had followed strictly scientific Marxist lines, it would 
have seen from official statistics that the ranks of the working 
class are increasing, not shrinking. In the United States, for 
example, workers in industry, building, and transport alone 
have grown in numbers by 15.3 per cent from 1950 to 1973 to 
total 21,900,000, including 15 million in heavy and light in¬ 
dustry who make up the industrial proletariat. Workers in 
the productive sphere total 26 million, and with the contin¬ 
uously growing section of workers employed in the non¬ 
productive sphere the grand total is 59 million or the vast 
majority of the gainfully employed population.^ 

‘ See Sovremennyi kapitalisai i zabochyi Mass: ktitika antimaiksis- 
tskikh kontseptsyi (Modern capitalism and the working class: a criti¬ 
que of anti-Marxist concepts), Folitizdat, Moscow, 1976, p. 30. 

2 See A. N. Melnikov, Sovremennaya Massovaya stiuktura SShA 
(The present class structure of the USA), Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 
1974, pp. 290-93. 
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Here are a few figures to show that the working class in 
the FRG is also growing: between 1950 and 1970 its percent¬ 
age in the active population rose from 64.5 to 71.9, which is 
nearly three-quarters of the active population; with non¬ 
working members of their families added this gives almost 
the same proportion of the total population.^ Clear confirma¬ 
tion of the tendency discovered by Marx that the more cap¬ 
italists there are at one pole, the more wage labourers there 
are at the other.^ 

Soviet researcher Melnikov suggests the following defini¬ 
tion of the proletariat: 'A class of wage workers who are 
deprived of the means of production and therefore live by 
selling their labour power, are subject to capitalist exploita¬ 
tion, and perform purely operational functions in the spheres 
of production, circulation, office work, and the services'.^ 

The point about 'purely operational functions' is highly 
important, because, as we may recall, the authors of the 
concept of a 'new working class' (Ernst Fischer, Ernest Man- 
del, Roger Garaudy, Serge Mallet, Herbert Marcuse), who 
refer to Marx's mention of the 'aggregate worker', place 
nearly all society under the head of working class. This, too, 
amounts to abolishing the working class by dissolving it in 
the general mass of the people. 

It is no more correct to refer the continuously growing 
stratum of office workers, technicians, engineers, and the 
salary earners in science, education, and culture to the section 
of exploiters than to construct out of them a 'new working 
class'. This highly diverse stratum with many conflicting 
interests consists of sub-strata, one of which is becoming 
proletarian, another (the technocratic upper crust) is falling 
in with the monopolies, and the intermediate third is vacillat¬ 
ing between the two extremes because it feels its kinship 
with the commoners, on the one hand, and is linked to the 
'upper crust' by all sorts of privileges, on the other. 


‘ See Kommunist, No. 5, 1977, p. 101. 

2 See Karl Marx, Capital. Vol. I, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1971, 
pp. 575-76. 

3 A. N. Melnikov, op. cit., p. 53. 
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Certainly, it is very difficult to decide which white-collar 
section belongs to the working class and which does not. 
This is still an object of scrutiny among Marxists as well. 
But irrespective of the outcome, the continuous growth of 
hired labour^ is axiomatically bound to lead to a similarly 
continuous growth of the working class. 

We should also remember that considerable sections of 
wage and salary earners who have all grounds for incorpo¬ 
ration in the working class must psychologically adjust them¬ 
selves, must abandon old notions about their place in society, 
and must assimilate the views and notions prevailing among 
workers. The bourgeoisie is making this doubly difficult for 
them, because it knows what proletarianisation of new sec¬ 
tions of hired labour will mean and is out to prevent their 
ideological merger with the working class. This is done by 
feeding their ambitions and claims to a superior place in the 
social hierarchy, by tokens of special favour from the author¬ 
ities, and so on.^ 

In the World Marxist Review symposium some assumed 
that none but workers of the traditional type can have a truly 
proletarian class-consciousness, while others held that its 
bearer now is a 'new working class'. Both viewpoints derive 
from what is in fact an absolute contraposition of 'old' and 
'new' workers. In fact, either group can make specific contri¬ 
butions to the consciousness of the working class.^ 

The concept of a 'vanishing proletariat' is linked with the 
concept of a growing 'middle class'. Here, for example, is 
what Giscard d'Estaing writes in his book, Democratie iran- 
gaise-. 'The ongoing evolution, far from bringing face to face 

‘ In the USA it now exceeds 90 per cent of the work force. 

2 Listing the difficulties that accompany the integration of different 
sections of wage earners in the working class, Georges Cogniot em¬ 
phasises that the incorporation or closer ties of engineers, technicians, 
and office workers with the working class is a positive factor for the 
revolutionary movement. Hence the need for persevering work among 
these people, winning them for the objectives of labour against capi¬ 
tal. (See Cogniot, 'Reflexions sur les bases sociales du reformisme en 
France', Cahiers du communisme, December 1975, p, 79.) 

3 See The Working Class ot Capitalist Countries and the Scientific- 
Technical Revolution, Peace and Socialism Publishers, Prague, 1969. 
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the two strongly contrasting and antagonistic classes, the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat, expresses itself in the expan¬ 
sion of an immense central group with vaguely marked con¬ 
tours which is ... called upon progressively and peacefully 
to incorporate the entire French society.' It is contiguous 
with the industrial workers, on the one hand, the author 
writes, and with the bourgeoisie, on the other. He adds: 'It is 
a social reality of a new type, mobile and open to change, 
and a bearer of values borrowed partly from the proletariat 
and partly from the bourgeoisie.'^ 

Much of this is unclear. The fusion of all in some one class 
necessarily means that there will be a classless society in 
France. This would, seemingly, be a supreme gain of justice. 
Yet there is no reference to this in the book, and no men¬ 
tion is made of the type of ownership on which this 'fusion' 
of classes would occur. 

We learn in later passages that the middle class, a kind of 
'sociological centre of the French nation', is not expected to 
absorb society but to alter it gradually, ensuring its 'evolu¬ 
tion towards justice'. But if there is to be such evolution 
after the general social levelling, there must be something 
wrong with the levelling. 

These notions come from interpreting social change in the 
spirit of the reformist idea of improving capitalism through 
class cooperation. The facts cited earlier about the growth of 
the proletariat are enough to show that the 'middle class' 
has no chance of expanding. 

Here is what Josef Schleifstein, director of the Institute of 
Marxist Studies of the German Communist Party, says on 
this score: 'The evolution of the middle strata shows that 
their situation in economic affairs, their social weight, and 
the opportunities for their historico-political initiative in the 
developed capitalist countries have deteriorated considerably 
in recent decades, though, as before, they are still a tangible 
social factor. Increasingly, they develop within the magnetic 
field of the two main classes. And the signs of their internal 


* Valery Giscard d'Estaing, Democratie ttangaise, Fayard, Paris, 
1976, p. 56. 
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differentiation derive mainly from their position in relation 
to these classes (or some of their functions). As a result of 
the declining social weight of the middle strata as a whole 
and of their growing dependence, there is no longer any 
reason to speak of a middle class'.^ 

But this is not only a case of how to assess the current 
processes of change in social structures. One can argue till 
one is blue in the face whether or not the middle class is 
growing in numbers. Strange as it may seem, despite up-to- 
date statistical methods and the doubtless advancement of 
the technical equipment of sociology, the truth is harder and 
harder to get at. Evidently, class biases grow more rapidly 
than the resources of science. In any case, we can all see that, 
in effect, diametrically opposite conclusions may be drawn 
from practically any set of facts and figures. 

This is why, apart from facts importance attaches to purely 
theoretical arguments. Forecasts may possibly come true 
and the share of mental labour will in the not distant future 
exceed that of manual labour, followed by an organic fusion 
of the two. 

Let us assume that this will occur before the world goes 
over to socialism, because the scientific-technical revolution 
and the rate of mechanisation and automation it is generat¬ 
ing are making for a more rapid development of these pro¬ 
cesses than expected. Does it follow, however, that this abol¬ 
ishes the problem of hired labour's struggle against the cap¬ 
italist system and, in particular, against relationships based 
on capitalist private property? It does not. In a society with 
hired labour, on the one hand (irrespective of the collars- 
white, blue, or black-that workers wear), and capital, on the 
other, antagonism will still prevail. The sole difference is 
that the working class will be represented by hired and ex¬ 
ploited mental workers. 

It may be argued that mental workers usually gravitate 
towards collaboration with their 'masters'. Little hope of 
their undertaking to reconstruct society, let alone by revo¬ 
lutionary means. Quite true. A definite section of the highest 


1 Kommunist, No. 5, 1977, Moscow, p. 99. 
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paid specialists will gravitate towards concord with the dom¬ 
inant stratum. But the mood and capacity for revolutionary 
action of the bulk of the future white collars is directly de¬ 
pendent on the degree of their exploitation. 

There may be still another objection. Referring to the 
broad interpretations of the 'working class' as a concept in 
present conditions and the future (due to social changes that 
may result from the scientific-technical revolution), Daniel 
Bell, for example, describes them as 'theological' because 
aimed not at illuminating the actual social changes but at 
'saving' the Marxist concept. He says: 'If there is an erosion 
of the working class in post-industrial society, how can 
Marx's vision of social change be maintained? And . . . how 
does one justify the "dictatorship of the proletariat" and the 
role of the Communist Party as the "vanguard" of the work¬ 
ing class? One cannot save the theory by insisting that almost 
everybody is a member of the "new working class". 

The funny thing is that Bell, like many other bourgeois 
theorists who charge that Marxists are 'dogmatic' and reli¬ 
giously treat the postulates of their teaching as command¬ 
ments, makes no bones about portraying the obvious devel¬ 
opment and deepening of ideas and concepts of the theory of 
scientific communism as dogmatism. But what is dogmatic 
about recognising the fact that the working class is not im¬ 
mutable in a world gripped by social and scientific-technical 
revolutions? 

In sum, whatever interpretation the concept 'working 
class' is given-whether we include in it the contiguous strata 
of engineers, technicians, and other groups of wage earners 
or decide to see them only as allies of the working class and 
possible helpers in the class struggle-the role of the working 
class is not eroding. Quite the contrary. 

As noted by Boris Ponomarev, Alternate Member of the 
Politbureau and Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, 'the CPSU has refuted the allegation that the scientific 
and technological revolution tends to "erode" the boundaries 


* Daniel Bell, The Coming ol Post lndustrial Society. A Venture in 
Social Forecasting, Basic Books, New York, 1973, pp. 39-40. 
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o£ the working class and dissolve it in the mass of wage 
workers. It has also refuted another vulgarised notion to the 
effect that by reducing the share of manual labour, the scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution leads to a reduction of the 
absolute and relative proportion of the working class in the 
population. The facts show, on the contrary, that the working 
class is growing everywhere due in part to new occupations 
brought into being by modern production'.‘ 

Apart from the contention that the role of the working 
class will be eroded by a reduction of its numbers, bourgeois 
reformists and revisionists (probably still more insistently) 
maintain that the working class has lost the qualities that had 
made it the leader of the masses and the chief force of so¬ 
cial progress. The revisionist Eugen Lobl, for one, wrote in 
1968 that the working class will not only cease to be the 
most numerous of all, but will also shed the qualities that 
made it the leading political force. As he sees it, in big enter¬ 
prises the place of workers is being taken by intellectuals, 
who had previously been dispersed but are now becoming a 
compact social stratum. As for the working class, scattered 
as it will be in small factories, it will lose its homogeneity 
and, consequently, its militancy. 

A wretched idea that the man at the workbench may be 
replaced in the manner of a change of guards. Clearly, if 
the function of the worker of today will tomorrow be per¬ 
formed by an engineer or technician running an automatic 
line, this will not reduce the sharpness of class relations over 
the question of property. On the contrary, it will mean that 
a still greater force will gather on the side of wage labour, 
blessed with such additional qualities as a better education 
and a deeper understanding of the mechanism of exploitation 
and political domination, which are one of the mainsprings 
of militancy. 

Contrary to expectations of bourgeois theorists, emanci¬ 
pation from the more virulent forms of need, a better educa¬ 
tion and a higher level of culture do not dispel the revolu¬ 
tionary mood of the working class. On the contrary, they 


1 World Marxist Review, September 1977, p. 19. 
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help the worker to understand the forced and dependent na¬ 
ture of his labour, his alienation from the aims of produc¬ 
tion, and the system of subordination to the power of capital 
that humiliates human dignity. 

It may be opportune to cite one more curious thought of 
Flechtheim's. Coming to grips with Marx, he writes: 'Why 
should not the ascent of the proletariat create more contra¬ 
dictions, restrictions, and problems than that of the bour¬ 
geoisie? Precisely because of being more strongly suppressed 
and oppressed, the proletariat may in the long run display a 
less and not more efficient and permanent revolutionary po¬ 
tential than the bourgeoisie, as Karl Marx had expected.'^ 
Giscard d'Estaing follows the same trail. He rebukes Marx¬ 
ists for 'ascribing to one of the classes the role of Messiah 
and redemptor'.^ 

Here you get to feel the self-righteous indignation of the 
so-called upper circles, sincerely dismayed by the fact that 
people from the shopfloor are seeking power and laying 
claim to running society which, by fate ordained as it were, 
has always been the job of the bourgeois elite. 

But, of course, this is not a case of unadulterated class ar¬ 
rogance disguised by talk about social justice, democracy, 
and the like. Flechtheim hints at the 'incapacity' of the 
working class to secure consistent development of the revo¬ 
lution since it has not had the chance of accumulating 
enough of an intellectual potential before coming to power 
to avoid falling prey to the many related temptations. He 
thinks that in the final count it would abandon its long-term 
goals. 

Out of all these disquisitions, of which there is a vast 
multitude, only one is correct: the working class has indeed 
been so badly oppressed in the past that on taking over gov¬ 
ernment it experiences a great need in education and is there¬ 
fore compelled to enlist the services not only of those 
experts who support the revolution, but also of those who 
meet it with concealed displeasure. This was true in Russia, 


* Flechtheim, op. cit., p. 371, 

2 Giscard d'Estaing, op. cit., p. 41. 
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where bourgeois specialists were extensively employed in the 
early years after the October Revolution. 

But this is a fault of capital, not a weakness of the work¬ 
ing class. It has already shown in practice that it can in a 
relatively short time amass political knowledge and there¬ 
upon also knowledge of modern science and technology. The 
forced period of self-education, it is true, is bound to reflect 
on government to some degree. But none save some conceited 
bourgeois will deny that men and women from the thick of 
the people are wholly capable of mastering the art of scien¬ 
tific government. That has been confirmed by the history of 
socialist construction in the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. 

And one more thing. In the past the working class did 
lack the requisite level of intellectual development when the 
revolution swept to victory. Now, matters have changed. The 
scientific-technical revolution is making the bourgeoisie raise 
the workers' educational level. Besides, the example of so¬ 
cialism has a tremendous influence on practices in capitalist 
countries. 

The communist and workers' parties have trained cadres 
in all spheres of life, and their capacity of effective and 
competent administration raises no doubts at all. They have 
shown their worth, among other things, in offices at munici¬ 
pal level in many countries where Communists have consid¬ 
erable influence in local bodies of power. 

And one more, perhaps the most important, point. While 
bourgeois sociologists look for signs of decline of the working 
class or try to prove that it is dwindling in numbers, and if 
not, is so badly downtrodden that it lacks the requisite intel¬ 
lect for government, and if able to govern, does not want to 
because it has gone bourgeois, etc.‘-while all this is being 


‘ The rightist Austrian social scientist Fritz Klenner maintains, for 
example, that in the period of state-monopoly capitalism 'the proletar¬ 
iat has become a marginal phenomenon on the outskirts of society'. 
Its class-consciousness has levelled up and practically become identical 
to that of the 'middle classes'. It is more a conservative than a revolu¬ 
tionary force (see Klenner, Sozialismus in der Sackgasse?, Vienna, 1974, 
pp, 395, 123). 
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proved by means of wily argument and mathematically con¬ 
trived sociological polls, the working class is making its 
claim, rights and interests heard ever more loudly. 

Here are figures to illustrate the dynamics of the strike 
movement in the developed capitalist countries.^ 


Number of strikers (min) 


1956 

7 

1960 

44 

1965 

19 

1970 

45 

1971 

48 

1972 

43 

1973 

45 

1974 

48 

1975 

50 


'Labor's Growing Anger' was the title of an article in Time 
magazine, which described the situation thus:^ 'All across 
Western Europe the mood of organized labor has turned 
ominously sullen... Strikes, or the threat of them, are on the 
increase.' 

To be sure, people like Klenner refuse to see the strike 
movement as a reflection of the class-consciousness and mil¬ 
itancy of the workers. They say that the strikes are for eco¬ 
nomic demands, that the modern worker has nothing on 
his mind but his earnings and strikes are for him a legal 
avenue of participating in the pluralist game and securing 
his 'place in the sun'. 

But this is not so. Srikes are motivated not by exclusively 
local economic demands. The working-class movement is 
increasingly moved by demands to fight unemployment, 
inflation, and other signs of crisis engendered by the capital¬ 
ist system. It fights for class solidarity, it rejects militarism, 
racism, fascism, and so on. 


* See World Marxist Review, May 1977. 
2 Time. 14 March 1977. 
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And the weightiest evidence of all that the working-class 
movement is continuing to augment physical and moral pow¬ 
er is the growing influence and capability of its communist 
vanguard. 


The Communist Movement 

Irrespective of the numbers and other characteristics of the 
working class from country to country, it is politically united 
with the Communist Party, which embodies its ideology and 
mission in history, its end goals and aspirations. 

The communist movement is beyond question the most 
influential political force of our times. It controls the pre¬ 
sent and owns the future. No other political movement has 
exercised so powerful an influence on the course of history. 
Marxism-Leninism, the creed of the Communists, is spread¬ 
ing its influence on ever broader sections of working people 
throughout the world. October 1917 is not simply recalled 
as the greatest event in history but continues to influence 
all processes. 

That the communist movement is stronger every hour is 
borne out by the growth of its ranks and its rising prestige. 
On the eve of World War II there were 69 communist and 
workers' parties, now 90. Before the war there were 4 million 
Communists, now nearly 60 million. In the past twenty years 
14 new communist parties were established, and Communists 
increased their numbers by nearly 20 million.^ 

The biggest detachment of the communist movement are 
the communist and workers' parties of the socialist countries. 

In the non-socialist part of the world there are 75 com¬ 
munist and workers' parties; the 20 communist and workers' 
parties in Western Europe have a membership of nearly 2.5 
million; the 25 communist parties in South and North Ame¬ 
rica have more than 500,000 members, and the 31 in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia more than 1 million. Half the commun¬ 
ist parties in non-socialist countries are underground parties. 

‘ See Mezhdunarodnoye rabocheye dvizheniye (The international 
working-class movement), ed. V. V. Zagladin and A. A. Kutsenkov, Po- 
litizdat, Moscow, 1976, p. 45. 
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Some communist and workers' parties in capitalist coun¬ 
tries have grown into mass parties. The Communist Party 
of Italy has a membership of over 1,800,000, the French Com¬ 
munist Party of over 500,000, etc. 

Communists are the leading force in many national and 
international, trade union, women's, and other public organ¬ 
isations. More than 40 million in non-socialist countries 
vote regularly for communist candidates. As many as 27 
communist and workers' porties have seats in supreme na¬ 
tional legislative bodies. Nearly 30 are strongly represented 
in local governments,^ and in some countries Communists 
are members of cabinets. 

The Communists' road has never been easy. No other 
political movement in history has been subjected to such 
pitiless, methodical, and severe repression. Hundreds of 
thousands have died violent deaths-under torture, in prison, 
or in fascist death camps. Today, too, in the final quarter of 
the twentieth century, in dozens of non-socialist countries 
Communists are doing their work, that is, spreading the word 
about socialism underground, defying official reprisals, 
threats, and intimidation. 

Other hundreds of thousands in the bourgeois democracies 
should be added who are not, perhaps, persecuted directly, 
but are subjected to a thousand and one restraints. Their life, 
that of several generations, passes in hard and exhausting 
struggle for the right to their beliefs and the right to do 
party work. 

We may be told that all this has no direct bearing on any 
scientific explication of the shape of things to come. But 
that is not so. The worth of a movement is measured mainly 
by its power of attraction and its ability to win the loyalty 
and dedication of its members. Though the communist move¬ 
ment and involvement in it promises no immediate gains 
and, on the contrary, exposes one to persecution, unsettled 
living, even a risk to life, it continues to win hundreds of 
thousands of new faithful adherents. This alone is evidence 
of its invincibility. 

1 See Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya. No. 5, 
1977, pp. 18-19. 
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It must be admitted, of course, that the communist move¬ 
ment has to face formidable difficulties-and not only owing 
to the unrelenting hostile pressure of the bourgeoisie. The 
difficulties created by the internal problems of the commu¬ 
nist movement are just as great, including mistakes caused 
by blank spots in theory, by incorrect interpretations or un¬ 
skilled use of theory, inaccurate evaluation of facts, narrow¬ 
mindedness, fanaticism, treachery, and the like. In the final 
count these things lead to sectarianism and dogmatism on 
one pole and to right opportunism on the other. 

Like any other large movement in world history, the com¬ 
munist movement has a heroic and in many ways dramatic 
road behind it. Not all its resolutions and undertakings have 
stood the test of time. But this does not alter the fact that at 
all crucial junctions in history the Communists were the 
spokesmen and bearers of the world's conscience. They played 
the decisive part in delivering Europe from the fascist plague. 
They contributed invaluably to the liberation of peoples from 
colonialism. They were the first to rise against the menace of 
a nuclear conflagration. Today, too, they stand in the front 
lines of the forces of progress, erring now and then, suffering 
failure now and then, but always resolute in tackling difficul¬ 
ties and obstacles, drawing fresh strength from the working 
class, and renewing their programme and methods to fit the 
needs of the times. 

It is not our purpose to produce any systematic account 
of the state of the communist movement. We will dwell only 
on matters of fundamental relevance as to why the communist 
movement owns the future and why it is able to gain added 
strength in face of a persistent and powerful class enemy. 

To begin with, because the communist parties are the ideo¬ 
logical and organisational vanguard of the working class in 
their countries. Socialism is the future of the world. Socialism 
cannot be built without the Communists. Even where they 
have not become a mass party, where they have failed for 
various reasons to win seats in parliament, their role is ex¬ 
ceedingly great because they are the only party that can with 
scientific precision assess the state of society and determine 
its optimum development. 
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Italian Socialist Lelio Basso says that in the modern capi¬ 
talist state the problem of power has become unusually com¬ 
plicated because it is no longer vested in separate individuals 
or institutions (governments, parliaments) and has invaded 
the social structures to a point where 'nobody knows the lo¬ 
cation of the Winter Palace that has got to be stormed in 
order to seize power'.^ 

Leaving aside the substance of the above, it ought to be 
noted that in our time many aspects of the class struggle 
and the revolution have grown more complex and need to 
be reappraised to produce new approaches and solutions. 
This adds especially to the role of the politically conscious 
vanguard, which draws on deep Marxist-Leninist analysis to 
assess the situation, determine the strategy and tactics of 
the revolutionary struggle, and to infallibly find the 'Winter 
Palace' that has got to be stormed if the working-class move¬ 
ment is to achieve victory. 

This does not go to say, of course, that Communists have 
a monopoly on the truth. Dogmatic or revisionist interpre¬ 
tations of theory have again and again led separate commu¬ 
nist parties into grave crises. But speaking of the movement 
as a whole, the bulk of its assessments, conclusions, and 
solutions have been correct because they were based on the 
principles of Marxist-Leninist theory and resulted from 
creative generalisations of collective experience. 

Here we have obliquely touched one more factor that, in 
a manner of speaking, secures the future for the Commu¬ 
nists : the international character of the communist movement. 

If there had been no force capable of rising above national 
prejudices and establishing a class alliance on an international 
plane, the socialist idea would have had to be scrapped, and 
probably also the chances for humanity to have any future 
at all. In the absence of this internationalist social force the 
built-in tendencies of the imperialist system would sooner 
or later have inevitably led the world into complete chaos. 


* Questions actuelles du sociatisme. No. 115, Belgrade, September 
1973, p. 118. 
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a war of all against all and, consequently, to general anni¬ 
hilation, or to forcible subordination to some superempire, 
that is, to a life of bondage and a reconstruction of immor¬ 
ality at the highest level of technical progress. 

The greatest historic service of Marx and Engels is that 
they identified the objectively urgent need for converting 
capitalist into socialist society and singled out the social class 
that could do this owing to its many requisite qualities, in¬ 
cluding an internationalist mentality. And if the Communists 
as the vanguard of the working class and the political move¬ 
ment expressing its internationalism along with other aspi¬ 
rations had gone against their mission and led the working 
people in the opposite direction, they would have forfeited 
one of the chief moral reasons for their leading role in the 
revolutionary process. 

Why does Marxism-Leninism attach so much importance 
to this factor, why does it so closely link the revolutionary 
reconstruction of society (and hence the future of the world) 
with internationalism? 

First of all because emancipation of labour is inconceivable 
in the absence of mutual assistance by the various detach¬ 
ments of the working-class and communist movement. In 
the early stages following the victory of a socialist revolu¬ 
tion it is impossible to make the least move without the 
backing of the working class and the revolutionary forces of 
other countries for, one by one, they would be swept away. 

Certainly, as socialism consolidates itself much more fa¬ 
vourable conditions arise for countries to take the socialist 
road. Because this reduces the danger of any imperialist 
export of counter-revolution, because they can rely on the 
active solidarity of the working class that has already won in 
its own country, and because they can profit from what may 
be described as the 'materialised form of intemationalism'- 
the new relation of world forces. 

Also important is the opportunity to use the experience 
of other detachments of the working-class movement. No 
theory can encompass all the suitable solutions, tactics, 
methods, and forms any more than warn against all the hid¬ 
den reefs. Understandably, immense value attaches here to 
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the opportunity of using the positive experience of others 
and, likewise, of avoiding negative experience. 

The next and probably the most important reason why 
internationalism is indispensable for the working-class move¬ 
ment is the need for resolving the many global problems, 
notably that of safeguarding world peace. 

Peace has always been a problem. Stressing the importance 
of internationalism for the working class, Marx and Engels 
saw it mainly as a force that could put an end to wars and 
establish eternal peace. In our time this need has become 
infinitely more urgent, for the stockpiles of nuclear arms are 
large enough to destroy all life on earth. 

Apart from preventing war, there are other cardinal prob¬ 
lems that cannot be settled conclusively unless all nations 
join hands, among them the battle against backwardness, 
hunger and disease, and protection of the environment. Cer¬ 
tainly, in the present-day world, divided though it is into 
opposite social systems and racked by various other contra¬ 
dictions, existing forms of international cooperation should 
be used to secure progress in this direction. But as we have 
already said the ultimate solution to all vital problems is 
possible only through methodical action by united mankind, 
and the only force that can bring this about is the interna¬ 
tionalist-minded working class and its political vanguard. 

'The international movement of the proletariat,' said Marx 
and Engels, 'is only possible in the environment of indepen¬ 
dent nations.'^ This also applies to the principles of interna¬ 
tional cooperation between communist and workers' parties. 
Having of necessity begun with stages in which the slogan, 
'Workers of All Countries, Unite' was organisationally embo¬ 
died in one world centre, the communist movement has come 
to the stage of cooperation of equal and autonomous parties. 

For the mind that is all logic the abolition of the world 
centre meant loss of part of the strength of the movement. 
This logic reposes on more than mere worship of rigid disci¬ 
pline akin to military discipline. It has many arguments in 
its favour; a) abolition of the centre inevitably reduces the 


‘ Marx, Engels, Wezke, Vol. 22, p. 69. 
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range of questions that can be jointly regulated, restricting 
it mainly to international affairs, b) complicates the pro¬ 
cedure of working out agreed solutions, and c) does away 
with a mechanism controlling fulfilment, and with a disci¬ 
plinary mechanism. 

Before going into this, we want to stress that it is wrong 
to identify a centre with a command post. This interpreta¬ 
tion has nothing in common with the idea that moved Marx 
and Engels to form the International Workingmen's Associa¬ 
tion and Lenin half a century later to form the Communist 
International. They were clearly aware that any truly pro¬ 
ductive cooperation of the separate detachments of the work¬ 
ing-class and communist movement cannot but be and has 
got to be voluntary. 

Cannot but be so, because given the existence of sovereign 
national states there are no real possibilities of any other 
mode of collaboration. And has got to be so, because by 
their nature the working class and its party seek no diktat 
and their aims are wholly in harmony with this one and only 
realistic method of coordinating action. 

History has confirmed that cooperation based on these 
principles is highly effective. In the First International and 
in the Comintern serious and often sharp and long dicussion 
preceded the taking of decisions, which were thus a summing 
up of revolutionary experience in many countries. Rare in¬ 
deed were the cases when they failed to give the right orien¬ 
tation in crucial current matters.^ 

It is wholly incorrect, therefore, to compare communist 
internationals with an army headquarters. Independence and 
voluntary cooperation of all parties were, in fact, alpha and 
omega. Their existence, too, was based on a freely assumed 
undertaking to submit to the decisions of the majority. 

Need it be said that at a time when many of the parties were 
organisationally weak and lacked trained cadres to work 
out tactics suiting the international situation this type of 


* Suffice it to recall the 'popular front’ slogan of the 7th Congress 
of the Comintern (1935)-the only correct response to the warlike 
postures of Hitler. 














connection was in harmony with the vital interests of the 
movement. It is a different story that there had at times been 
some over-accentuation of centralism and, in effect, substi¬ 
tution of bureaucratic for democratic centralism. This dates 
to the years of the Stalin personality cult and may be traced 
to the imperialist-manufactured world war and the grim 
setting of life-and-death struggle against fascism. 

Naturally, nothing could justify departures from the prin¬ 
ciples of cooperation among Communists. The communist 
movement pulled no punches in condemning them. To be 
sure, even in 1943 the dissolution of the Comintern was a 
voluntary rejection of a 'centre' prompted by the new world 
situation, the greatly increased strength and influence of 
the communist parties, the fact that they had been the van¬ 
guard in the anti-nazi resistance, and that they needed new 
forms of cooperation to further the internationalist unity of 
the communist movement. 

Regular consultations and conferences of communist par¬ 
ties (regional and international) ensure exchange of expe¬ 
rience and agreed approaches to crucial problems and accords 
on joint action in the class struggle and in world affairs. 

It is only right to point out that the losses incurred by the 
passage to new forms of internationalist unity have been 
amply compensated by the gains. And first of all by the 
indisputable advantages of every communist party's shaping 
its political course and tactics on its own without the con¬ 
straints and regulations inevitable if there is a centre, however 
closely democratic principles are followed by it. In short, 
there is no cause to regret the passing of forms of 
cooperation that had suited earlier stages of the communist 
movement. But it must be remembered that the more 
mature forms of cooperation presuppose a higher sense of 
commitment to the common cause. 

We can think of no other explanation for the call for 'unity 
of a new type' issued by certain individuals but that they 
are reluctant to fulfil their internationalist duty (at least that 
part of it which they consider burdensome). This is an at¬ 
tempt to use incorrectly interpreted past history for an in¬ 
correct interpretation of the present. 
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In fact, a new form of international cooperation has al¬ 
ready taken shape. Fairly rich experience has been gathered, 
showing its effectiveness and fitness to meet the present 
needs of the movement. Besides, as we see it, the degree of 
free will is ultimate. Going any farther would be a gradual 
negation of the very principle of internationalism. This is 
why the call for 'unity of a new type' may be seen from two 
angles: either as a call to improve existing methods (but then 
there is no cause to speak of a new unity) or an arrangement 
under which international cooperation puts no obligations 
on its participants (in which case there is no cause to speak 
of any unity). 

More is the pity that none of those who speak of a 'new 
type of unity' has gone farther than merely advancing this 
formula. Why not explain its positive content? Evidently, 
because it does not exist. The formula is obviously wholly 
negative. 

For what reasons was such a formula invented, and for 
what reasons is there a discussion of methods of coopera¬ 
tion and principles of relations among communist parties? 
The answer to these questions has a strong bearing on our 
view of the prospects of the movement as a whole. 

First of all, these reasons are not of an organisational na¬ 
ture. A new organisational structure is needed only if the old 
one hinders the free development of the movement as a 
whole or of some of its detachments. At present, nothing 
prevents the parties from shaping their political course with¬ 
out outside interference. This is evident from the variety of 
concepts adopted in different countries, including such as 
the 'left unity' concept (of the French Communist Party), 
the 'historic compromise' (of the Italian Communist Party), 
and others. 

True, bourgeois propaganda never misses a day to dis¬ 
course about 'CPSU diktat in the communist movement', about 
Moscow running things by the knout and carrot, and about 
all parties being divided into those 'true' and 'untrue' to the 
USSR, 'traditionalist' and 'autonomist', etc. But all this non¬ 
sense has been refuted in the previous paragraph. 

Certainly, like any other movement that of the Commu- 


18 * 
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nists has its authorities who have won prestige by the magni¬ 
tude and significance of their political and theoretical con¬ 
tribution to the development of socialism. The CPSU enjoys 
incontestable authority as the Party created by Lenin on the 
basis of the Marxist-Leninist teaching, as the Party of the 
October Revolution, and as the leading force in the world's 
biggest socialist state. Like it or not, this explains why so 
many parties, not only communist, take guidance in Soviet 
experience. In any case, it is important to stress that the 
CPSU uses its influence with the utmost tact, and never 
imposes its opinion on anyone. 

In sum, nothing prevents members of the communist move¬ 
ment to blaze trails of their own and to apply the Marxist- 
Leninist teaching to fit the current needs and conditions in 
their country. And since they affirm their resolve to act in 
the spirit of the theory of scientific communism, there can 
be no grounds of a theoretical nature behind the formula of 
'new unity'. 

True, it is claimed that the West European countries will 
produce better samples of socialist development than the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. But, first, this 
has yet to be proved and, second. Communists in all socialist 
lands would only applaud their comrades for a better per¬ 
formance and would, quite certainly, pick up more advanced 
experience. 

Besides, any opportunities to follow less painful ways to 
progress are largely due to those who were first. This should 
not be forgotten. Gordon McLennan, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, said on this score: 
'The success of the Soviet Union and other Socialist coun¬ 
tries, the liberation movements, and the working-class move¬ 
ment in capitalist countries makes ever more possible a tran¬ 
sition to Socialism without foreign military intervention and 
without civil war. .. .'This understanding underlines why the 
unity of the international Communist movement is so im¬ 
portant.'^ 


‘ Morning Star, 4 July 1977. 
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May we add that the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Soviet Union have not only helped to make the peaceful way 
increasingly practicable, but were also among the first to 
proclaim that it was possible. 

We have thus established that the grounds for the 'new 
type of unity' formula are neither organisational nor theoret¬ 
ical, but political. 

By all evidence the world is soon to see a new advance, 
and growth of influence, of socialism. CP USA General Sec¬ 
retary Gus Hall has observed: 'The transition to socialism 
has reached the point where the next countries taking the 
path of socialism will push the change-over to beyond the 
50 per cent mark of the world. This will mark a new quali¬ 
tative stage in the balance of world forces. This explains the 
hysterical nature of the mass media.'^ The media make it their 
aim to convince the general public in capitalist countries 
that they face 'Moscow supremacy' and loss of national inde¬ 
pendence. 

There are two ways of fighting false accusations. One, 
the more effective, is to refute them. The other is to disso¬ 
ciate oneself from, and thereby tacitly agree with the imput¬ 
ed wrongdoing. The call for 'new unity' is largely traceable 
to the wish to prove non-complicity in any 'perfidious plans 
of a foreign power', to prove 'national purity'. 

Things of this sort are not novel. The powerful ideological 
pressure of the class adversary who portrays internationalism 
as a tool of selfish Soviet policy, sometimes yields fruit. Some 
dissociate themselves from internationalist unity to escape 
the psychological pressure. Others do so for tactical rea¬ 
sons. But leaving aside the moral aspect, the outcome of this 
adaptation is invariably negative. 

This is natural. Because the bourgeoisie cannot bear Com¬ 
munists, including 'national' ones (or, in the words of the 
capitalist press, 'those who reject centres'). True, when having 
to choose between 'two evils', capitalists prefer the latter 
variety, may even flirt with them, and even include them 
in political stratagems. But that is all. To win a bourgeois 


* Political Affairs, September 1977. 
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'bill of health' it is not enough to abandon internationalism. 
One must also abandon communism. 

This is made quite clear. Here, for example, is how Swedish 
Socialist Party leader Olof Palme put the demand for Com¬ 
munists to 'alter their ideology': 1) Give up the proletarian 
dictatorship theory and recognise the pluralistic state and 
bourgeois freedoms; 2) give up proletarian internationalism, 
and 3) renounce democratic centralism, which Palme described 
as an elitist policy concept.^ 

In other words, the main reason for the 'new unity' for¬ 
mula comes not from inside but from outside the communist 
movement, an indirect result of capitalist pressure. 

This also determines its prospects. The objective contradic¬ 
tion between the need for international cooperation and the 
gravitation towards national exclusiveness may grow sharper 
from time to time due to the political situation. The history 
of the communist movement knows periods when the balance 
was upset one way and the other. But since no intrinsic 
reasons exist for these anomalies, the situation tends to 
straighten out. And one need not doubt that international 
cooperation on the principles of independence and equality 
will make steady headway, for this is the objective law of 
the times. 

Stressing this, Gus Hall said: 'It is the similarity, the same¬ 
ness of the objective processes, based on the same laws 
the world over, that motivates Communist Parties towards 
similar reactions, similar political and theoretical conclu¬ 
sions. For the world Communist movement, long-range ob¬ 
jective processes and experiences in struggle do not create 
a centrifugal force of division-rather they create a magnetic 
force of convergence and unity.'^ 

This does not mean that the difficulties arising between 
communist parties will vanish automatically. As Gus Hall 
put it, 'There will be errors, deviations and variations, but 
under the unrelenting prodding of the objective forces, the 
world revolutionary movement is pressed towards a path 


1 See Espresso, 27 June 1977. 

2 Political Affairs, September 1977. 
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of unity, the path illuminated by the science of Marxism- 
Leninism.'^ 

In this sense it is possible and necessary to improve forms 
and methods of international cooperation, and to do so con¬ 
tinuously. Luigi Longo, Chairman of the Italian Communist 
Party, holds that search of different roads to socialism, which 
had seemed inordinately difficult thirty or forty years ago, 
has now become easier. He amplified; 'For this search to 
yield the best results the movement must achieve fresh and 
more enduring unity, because its significance and resources 
have grown tremendously since the October Revolution thanks 
to the political activity of the Soviet Union in the past 
60 years.'2 

These days more enduring unity implies more and deeper 
exchanges of experience, coupled with collective assessment 
of topical international problems. This calls for conferences, 
consultations, theoretical symposiums, and for comradely 
polemics between theorists and writers of different par¬ 
ties. 

So far this has been the only way of stimulating revolu¬ 
tionary thought. The most signal phases in the creative de¬ 
velopment of Marxism-Leninism are associated with the world 
conferences of communist and workers' parties in 1957, 
1960, and 1969, and the two European conferences of 1967 
and 1976, the conference of Latin American communist par¬ 
ties in Havana in 1975, and other regional meetings. 

The recent Berlin Conference of the Communist and Work¬ 
ers' Parties of Europe and the many tokens of communist 
solidarity speak for the vitality of internationalism. Still, no 
examination of future prospects will be complete without a 
look at the problem of so-called Eurocommunism. Here, after 
all, bourgeois propaganda spotted signs of what it termed 
the biggest impending split in the communist movement since 
the division into Communists and Social-Democrats. Has this 
claim any grounds or is it merely another ideological act of 
diversion of the class enemy? 


* Ibid. 

2 Pmvda. 27 July 1977. 
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The answer, it seems to us, depends on how Eurocom¬ 
munism is understood. There are different interpretations. To 
begin with, the whole thing centres on the fact that in the 
present conditions countries in Western Europe can advance 
to socialism peacefully, chiefly by parliamentary means, 
through broad unity of revolutionary, progressive, and demo¬ 
cratic forces. There are several versions of this general 
concept, but the attitude of the communist and workers' par¬ 
ties to them is the same: a) every party and the work¬ 
ing class have the right to choose their own strategy and 
tactics of revolutionary action, b) the right of other parties 
to have their own opinion about the effectiveness of the 
various solutions is incontestable. 

'While greatly attentive to the creative work of our com¬ 
rades in the communist family,' said Leonid Brezhnev at 
the Berlin Conference of Communist and Workers' Parties 
of Europe, 'we believe that only practical experience can 
be the criterion for judging whether one or another concept 
is right or wrong. But before practice passes its final verdict, 
it is possible and indeed necessary to evaluate these con¬ 
cepts in a comradely discussion, through comparing the view¬ 
points and experience of various parties. It is obviously 
theory, practice, and our common cause that will stand to 
gain.'^ 

This clear explanation draws a line through all anti-com¬ 
munist attempts to prove that Moscow regards the search 
of the West European parties as 'heresy' and wants to 
squash it. If Eurocommunism stands only for independent 
creativity it is no obstacle to cooperation. 

It is another thing that the term itself is not a fitting one, 
because it suggests that there are regional variants of com¬ 
munism, which is contrary to Marxist-Leninist theory and, 
for that matter, to social practice. 

Now, a word about Eurocommunism as conceived by 
bourgeois propaganda. Die Welt, which represents the 
extreme reactionary section of the West German bourgeoisie. 


1 For Peace, Security, Cooperation and Social Progress in Europe, 
Berlin, June 29-30, 1976, Moscow, 1976, p. 24. 
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asks pathetically: 'Is this a break with the Soviet system 
of socialism or not?' For the Welt 'Eurocommunism is the 
germ of a split in the communist movement'.^ US journalist 
Neil Mclnnes, patently an expert in anti-communism, holds 
the same view.^ 

The right-wing Social-Democrats, too, pin great hopes on 
Eurocommunism. They predict an evolution of communist 
parties towards 'democratic socialism'. They consider Euro¬ 
communism a force that 'could modernise the political and 
economic structures of separate states through the use of 
up-to-date instruments of planning and participation, and 
thereby stabilise the southwestern flank of the Western com¬ 
munity in the economic and social respects'.^ Citing these 
utterances. Chairman Herbert Mies of the German Commu¬ 
nist Party stresses that politologists and journalists expressing 
the interests of the bourgeoisie, who coined the term Euro¬ 
communism, are doing everything they can to give it their 
own meaning. The purpose of the manoeuvre is clear: to 
divert the communist movement in Western Europe to the 
reformist path and use it to buttress the tottering pillars 
of capital, on the one hand, and to split the world communist 
movement, to destroy it as a single internationalist force, 
on the other.^ 

In the polemics over Eurocommunism we encounter this 
conclusion: 'Since there is no leading world centre of the 
international communist movement and no organisational 
form of any type, there is no obligatory discipline.' Also 
this one: 'These days the international communist movement 
is not an organised movement, nor can it be. The difference 
in conditions and priorities, and the fact that some parties 
identify themselves with states while others do not, rule 
out any organisation.' 

Neither conclusion holds water. Absence of a centre does 
not mean absence of discipline, for then the ties constituting 

‘ Die Welt, 17 February 1977. 

2 See Mclnnes, Euro-Communism. The Washington Papers, 
Vol. IV, No. 37, Beverly Hills/London, 1976, p. 78. 

3 Unsere Zeit, 25 February 1977. 
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the living fabric of any international movement would dis¬ 
integrate. All it means is that 'discipline of the centre' is 
replaced by self-discipline, the readiness of participants to 
display solidarity, to observe freely assumed obligations, and 
to reckon with the results of joint analysis of the situation. 

Certainly, nobody can make anyone else act in this spirit. 
But organisation does not necessarily have to repose on any 
threat of sanctions. Experience shows that a clear under¬ 
standing of the dialectics of the movement-that its collective 
strength is the source from which everyone who wants to 
help preserve and augment the resources of the communist 
movement can draw-is a stimulus just as strong. 

The contention that the communist movement 'is not an 
organised movement, nor can it be’, is incompetent. There 
have always been differences in 'conditions and priorities'. 
This has not heretofore prevented the communist movement 
from being organised. Neither did the fact that some com¬ 
munist and workers' parties were ruling parties and others 
were not. (For that matter, nothing seems to prevent the 
Socialists from having their International.) 

More, the communist movement cannot be 'not an organ¬ 
ised movement', because the very existence of a world move¬ 
ment (i.e. political currents in many countries adhering to 
the same teaching) is itself a form of organisation. 

If 'organisation' is taken to mean a command centre and 
military discipline, then, of course, the present state of the 
communist movement may appear next to chaotic. In fact, 
however, it has reached a higher form of organisation fitting 
the needs of the times and based on free international cooper¬ 
ation of like-minded people. 

The character and magnitude of the communist movement 
and the diversity of conditions in which the parties operate 
necessitated and will necessitate discussion, and caused and 
will cause occasional differences. But organisation does not 
rule out problems in relations between members; in fact, it 
is a mechanism for settling these problems to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all concerned. 

The communist movement is coping with this task per¬ 
fectly well, because it is based on powerful objective factors 








of unity. Leonid Brezhnev said, 'the Communists of all coun¬ 
tries draw from the experience of the class struggle the con¬ 
clusion that strengthening the militant cooperation, cohesion 
and active coordination of effort by all the fraternal parties 
of the world is a prime requisite for solving the difficult, 
diverse problems confronting them. Only by acting as a 
united international movement will world communism be able 
to attain its great goals'.^ 

The next fundamental question concerns the strategy of 
uniting the broadest possible social groups and political 
movements. Needless to say, the rate and character of the 
revolutionary process depend on how successful this strategy 
is. 

Bourgeois and reformist ideologists maintain that the unity 
drive of the communist movement is purely tactical, and 
that Communists show their 'appetite' for cooperation only 
at times of stress. 

To upset this invention we need only turn to the Com¬ 
munist Maniiesto, that prime source of the Marxist outlook. 
In substance, it is based on the idea of the broadest possible 
unity of the working people. 

The Communists, Marx and Engels said in the Communist 
Maniiesto, can express their theory in one sentence: aboli¬ 
tion of private property. By rejecting private property the 
revolutionary proletariat rejects exploitation of man by man. 
Thereby it expresses not only its own class interests, but also 
the fundamental interests of all other working classes and 
strata, and the interests of social progress. That is the objec¬ 
tive basis for unity of broad masses of people and, in the 
final analysis, the foundation of all communist strategy and 
tactics. 

There is no denying that the theoretical principles of a 
political movement may be perverted and violated at different 
times. The sectarianism which had at different times and to 
different degrees bedevilled the activity of quite a number 
of parties saw infringements on the principle of united action 


1 L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1972, p. 49. 
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of different democratic forces in the battle for common aims. 
And as far back as 1890, censuring the sectarian tactics of 
the 'young' in the German social-democratic movement, 
Engels stressed that such tactics can 'destroy even the 
strongest party of millions of members to the wholly de¬ 
served ridicule of the entire hostile world'.^ 

The first victorious socialist revolution was a classic ex¬ 
ample of the Marxists' fidelity to the idea of unity. Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks achieved the merging into one mighty 
stream of all the diverse social currents. Later, the Bolshe¬ 
viks offered cooperation to other democratic political par¬ 
ties able and willing to work for the country's reconstruction. 
Cooperation was offered, among others, to the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries^, and it was entirely the fault of the latter, 
who chose to conspire against the revolution, that it did not 
come about. 

In the wake of the October Revolution in Russia, Lenin 
elaborated on the questions of uniting the various sections 
of the proletariat and of its joint action with other social 
forces, primarily the peasantry, and also the intelligentsia. 
His classic book, 'Leit-Wing' Communism-An Infantile 
Disorder, showed the barrenness of leftist adventurism and 
sectarianism, and directed the working-class movement to 
consolidating and extending class and political alliances. 

These questions were examined by the 7th Congress of 
the Communist International. At a time when the imperialist 
powers were scrambling for markets and investment spheres, 
a time of grave economic depression and a mounting threat 
of fascism and war, the Comintern singled out as central 
the objective of a united workers' and popular front. On the 
eve of World War II some practical experience had been 
accumulated in certain countries of organising militant co¬ 
operation between democratic, anti-fascist forces. Unfortu- 

‘ Frederick Engels, 'Antwort an die Redaktion der Sachsischen 
Arbeiter-Zeitung', Werke, Vol. 22, p. 79. 

^ In December 1917 the Bolsheviks and Left Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries reached an accord on the latter’s participation in the govern¬ 
ment. But in the beginning of 1918 the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
came out against the policy of Soviet power and were excluded from 
the Soviets. 
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nately, for various reasons and first of all due to the right- 
wing leadership of the social-democratic movement, the con¬ 
certed power of the working class and all other working 
people could not be used fully to halt fascism and frustrate 
the war plans. 

After the war, the popular front idea based on identity 
of aspirations and interests was embodied in the People's 
Democracies that were formed on the wave of the anti¬ 
fascist resistance movement in a number of European and 
Asian countries. Popular and national fronts are still a reliable 
form of uniting broad masses of people and securing cooper¬ 
ation of political parties and public organisations in build¬ 
ing socialism under the guidance of communist and work¬ 
ers' parties. 

Finally, it should be recalled that in recent years, too, the 
communist and workers' parties have in their programme 
documents accentuated the idea of cooperation with broad 
social strata and political trends. It may also be added that 
search as one may, there is nothing in the documents of the 
European communist movement that negates this idea or 
calls in question its productivity. 

In sum, united action is not a merely tactical slogan; it 
is rooted in the essential principles of the communist world 
outlook. 

The same applies to the charge that Communists brandish 
the unity slogan only when they need support. Suffice it to 
note that it is advanced by large and influential communist 
parties, as well as the numerically small ones. 

The unity idea and its many aspects was newly substan¬ 
tiated in the Document of the 1976 Berlin Conference of 
European Communist and Workers' Parties. Not only has 
it been theoretically embellished, but has also gained fresh 
political relevance as an invitation of an authoritative com¬ 
munist forum. 

Here is one of the provisions of the Document in which 
this invitation is formulated: 'The Communist and Workers' 
Parties represented at the Conference advocate constructive 
dialogue with all other democratic forces, each of these forces 
fully retaining its identity and independence so as to arrive 
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at fruitful cooperation in the struggle for peace, security, and 
social progress. They call on the working class, on peasants 
and farmers, on the middle strata, on the representatives of 
science and culture, on women, on young people, on all pro¬ 
gressive, democratic and peace-loving forces and parties and 
on the democratic mass organisations to step up their efforts 
in the interests of a peaceful future and the flourishing of 
all nations and peoples on our continent.'^ 

In sum, the Communists issued the cooperation proposal 
to the broadest possible spectrum of social strata and polit¬ 
ical movements. Furthermore, they specified the areas in 
which cooperation is desirable, possible, and necessary: de¬ 
fence of national independence and sovereignty wherever it 
is an object of foreign incursions; defence of democracy 
against militarism, fascism, racism, and the menace of 
another world war; struggle for the immediate economic 
interests of the working people, for their greater influence 
on government affairs, and against the oppression and power ' 
of the monopolies; struggle for structural reforms meeting 
the vital need for social progress, and for socialism; class 
solidarity with other detachments of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment and with democratic forces and nations fighting for 
freedom. 

Both these 'keys' to the question of unity are not isolated 
one from the other. This the Berlin Conference made clear. 
The communist and workers' parties did not confine them¬ 
selves to a general call for cooperation. They gave it an 
address, and specified its purpose and aims. This put the 
matter on a practical plane-realistic, practicable, and vital. 

If this had not been done, the call for unity would have 
amounted to little more than a statement of good intentions 
without any chance of materialising in practice. 

It is natural to ask who should cooperate and for what 
ends (and, consequently, against whom and against what). 
The Berlin Conference gave a clear answer. 

The prime aim requiring unity is peace in Europe and, 
naturally, in the rest of the world. Peace is the greatest 

‘ For Peace, Security, Cooperation and Social Progress in Europe, 
pp. 59-60. 
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boon for nation and individual alike. There are no grounds, 
therefore, for anyone to reject cooperation in safeguarding 
peace. And that means the vast majority of people, of classes, 
of social strata, and of political movements, except the arms 
merchants, whose political philosophy is shot through with 
hate and who have a stake in the arms race. 

It is common knowledge that a fairly high degree of 
joint action can be achieved-and is, in fact, being achieved 
-in the peace struggle by Communists and Socialists, and 
also some left radical and liberal currents. There are also 
good opportunities for collaboration in this area with Chris- 
tian-Democrats, Catholics, and various religious bodies. 

True, the question is not as simple as it may appear on 
the surface. In the world of today struggle for peace implies 
struggle against all those forces that act against peace, 
against detente, that are trying to cancel the results of the 
Helsinki Conference and to distort the sense of its Final 
Act, to interfere in the internal affairs of socialist countries, 
and the like. In other words, there must be a definite, fairly 
high degree of understanding and of knowledge of the prob¬ 
lems related to the maintenance of peace. This knowledge 
and understanding cannot come about automatically, even 
if we grant that the various political forces are sincere in 
wanting to prevent another world war. The Christian-Demo- 
crats, who are connected with the ruling bourgeoisie in the 
West or with US monopoly capital, have an entirely different 
approach to safeguarding peace than democrats and pro¬ 
gressives in Europe. 

But does this mean that mutual understanding and a modi¬ 
cum of joint action are impossible? Practice shows the re¬ 
verse. And this, too, was stressed at the Berlin Conference. 
The crux of the matter is that if broad unity cannot be 
achieved for some reason, unity must be sought at least in 
specific areas of the struggle for peace. And if agreed action 
cannot be secured at once, efforts should be concentrated on 
gradually reducing the differences. 

This approach, impelled not by the maximalist and there¬ 
fore fruitless 'all or nothing' formula but by a sober and 
objective appreciation of existing differences in outlook and 
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political standpoint, may safely be said to apply to all the 
other areas of the battle for joint action. 

The next such area (if ranked by degree of realism and 
not by political importance) is the set of problems that have 
of late come to be known as global, namely, environmental 
protection, the battle against hunger and disease, joint de¬ 
velopment of outer space and the World Ocean, shortages 
of raw materials and sources of energy, and the like. 

Fairly good prospects of cooperation are in evidence here, 
and naturally there are positively no obstacles to concerted 
effort in this area by all democratic and progressive forces 
and a broad spectrum of other political currents, save those, 
perhaps, that are on the extreme right and resist cooperation 
in general. 

The drive for equitable international relations and mutual¬ 
ly beneficial cooperation among states could be-and is grad¬ 
ually becoming-another area of concerted action. 

The socialist concept of peace presupposes equitable rela¬ 
tions between countries, and consequently, not any kind of 
peace but a democratic peace without the slightest, even 
potential, danger of any self-ignition of armed conflict. Such 
a peace implies recognition of the sacred right of nations 
to a free determination of their own future and equal terms 
of economic exchange for all countries. 

This is understandably a good basis for joint action by all 
the main revolutionary forces of our time-the socialist world 
system, the world communist movement, and the national 
liberation movement. Understandably, too, all social strata 
and political currents which are aware that a truly lasting 
peace cannot be secured if democratic principles do not pre¬ 
vail in world affairs are gradually being drawn into united 
action on these issues. 

The struggle against fascism, neofascism, racism, and other 
man-hating trends is another area of constant cooperation 
of democratic forces. Despite the crushing defeat of reac¬ 
tion, despite its political and ideological defeat in World 
War II, imperialism tends to revive them again and again. 
The tragedy in Chile shows that imperialists will fight against 
socialism by any and all means, not short of fascism. The 
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activity of the neofascists in Italy is added evidence of this 
menace. And the same is true of racism, whose citadels-the 
Republic of South Africa and Rhodesia-are aided and abetted 
by the USA. 

Still another area of united action is struggle for the eco¬ 
nomic and political interests of the working class and the 
mass of people in general. Erich Ziegler of the Socialist Unity 
Party of West Berlin stressed at the Berlin Conference that 
the 'community of class interests of the workers, be they 
Communists, Social-Democrats, or Christians, in the fight 
against big business is an objective fact that nobody can 
deny'. Other speakers listed the pertinent demands and 
slogans of communist parties-for higher wages, against un¬ 
employment, against the high cost of living, for better social 
security, public health, and education. These demands are 
aimed at improving the condition of the working people and 
lightening the burden weighing on them due to the anarchy 
of capitalist production aggravated by economic crisis. 

There is a set of other demands-far-reaching ones, en¬ 
visaging substantial changes. No radical improvement of the 
life of the masses can be achieved without them. They are 
nationalisation of the leading industries; participation of the 
working people in drawing up social and economic develop¬ 
ment programmes, and in running production; safeguarding 
democracy and heightening the influence of progressive or¬ 
ganisations on the mass media. In the final analysis, this 
means ensuring more or less rapid social progress on the 
way to socialism. 

The central issue in any drive for unity (of broad social 
strata) is the drive for the unity of the working class. 'Uni¬ 
ty,' Lenin wrote, 'is infinitely precious, and infinitely important 
to the working class. Disunited, the workers are nothing. 
United, they are everything.'^ Lenin's views on this score 
were elaborated upon at the Berlin Conference. Practically 
every speaker stressed the importance of consolidating the 
unity of the working-class movement. 


* V. I. Lenin, 'Working-Class Unity', Collected Works, Vol. 19, 
p. 519. 
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Naturally, pride of place went to cooperation between com¬ 
munist and socialist (social-democratic) parties. 

'We Communists of the Federal Republic of Germany,' 
said Herbert Mies at the Berlin Conference, 'hold that united 
action by the working class and a broad anti-monopoly al¬ 
liance are the key to changing the political relation of 
strength in favour of the democratic and left forces in our 
country and to weakening the right.' He noted that even in 
the FRG, where the Social-Democratic Party is strongly 
influenced by the right wing and is largely anti-communist, 
concrete cooperation between Communists and Social-Demo¬ 
crats at local level has shown that joint action is possible and 
takes different forms from country to country. This is due 
that it benefits the workers. 

Cooperation between Communists and Social-Democrats 
takes different forms from country to country. This is due 
to the fact, among other things, that there is no clear-cut 
ideological unity in the programmes of socialist or social- 
democratic parties; they are mostly an eclectical collection 
of ideas borrowed from different sources-ranging from 
scientific Marxism to Catholic 'socialism'. Some even eschew 
any clearly expressed socialist idea. 'The numbers and social 
background of the membership, local tradition, and not least 
of all the local mechanism of leadership and the political 
profile of the leaders themselves, create nearly as many 
shades of behaviour as there are socialist or social-democratic 
parties. 

Hence, too, the different angles of approach to coopera¬ 
tion on the part of leaders of communist parties at the Berlin 
Conference. But despite this diversity, which derives from 
the diversity of national conditions, all of them stressed how 
desirable and necessary cooperation between Communists and 
Socialists is, and this not only in the fight for the workers' 
immediate interests and for peace and democracy, for the 
peaceful coexistence of capitalist and socialist countries, but 
also for bridling monopoly and for a gradual enactment of 
major social reforms. 

The basic approach of the communist movement to joint 
action by Communists and Social-Democrats, and other po- 
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litical movements, is that the communist movement will re¬ 
tain and follow its own programme and remain loyal to the 
principles of scientific communism. Speaking at the Berlin 
Conference, Leonid Brezhnev said: 'It is especially important 
that while joining with broad democratic trends, including 
Social-Democrats and Christians, in the struggle against the 
reactionary forces of imperialism, the Communists should re¬ 
main revolutionaries and convinced supporters of the replace¬ 
ment of the capitalist by the socialist system. All their activi¬ 
ties are geared to solving this historic task.'^ 

Communists do not impose their world outlook on Social- 
Democrats. But they consider it their duty to criticise them 
if and when they drift back to anti-communist positions and 
the old social-democratic tradition of class cooperation with 
the bourgeoisie, with the result that the vital interests of 
the mass of the people are betrayed. 

'We consider it one of our most important tasks,' said 
Franz Muhri, Chairman of the Communist Party of Austria, 
at the Berlin Conference, 'to prevail on the Socialists, our 
class comrades, in friendly contacts and discussions that the 
main contradiction is not between Communists and Socialists, 
as right-wing Socialist Party leaders would have us believe, 
but the contradiction between the working class and capital... 
There is no contradiction between constructive and principled 
criticism of the policy of the right-wing social-democratic 
leadership, which is ideological criticism of illusions about 
capitalism, and the wish to act jointly with our class com¬ 
rades holding social-democratic views. On the contrary, 
both are inseparably linked.' 

Georges Marchais said the same thing. He noted that some 
social-democratic leaders who yield to bourgeois pressure 
in face of the crisis, use their influence to incite anti-com¬ 
munism. It is clear, however, he said, 'that class collabora¬ 
tion holds no great future for the Social-Democrats. We have 
already said, for our part, that the present state of relations 
between Communists and Socialists in Western Europe is 

1 For Peace, Security, Cooperation and Social Progress in Europe, 
p. 21. 
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detrimental to the whole working-class and all the democratic 
and popular forces there. We shall persevere in our efforts 
to secure rapprochement in the interests of the working 
people'. 

In 1972 the French Communists and Socialists secured 
agreement on a joint left government programme. Marchais 
described it as 'a socialist programme'. 

'The basic foundation of socialist society/ he said, 'is 
public property in all the main means of production and 
exchange, and political power of the working class in al¬ 
liance with other strata of the working population. One only 
needs to read the joint programme to see that its realisation 
does not mean establishment of socialism in France. We say 
this not in order to "pacify" the opponents of socialism, but, 
on the contrary, to prevent any vulgarisation and decolora¬ 
tion of socialist ideas and socialism's revolutionary content.'^ 

Later on, certain difficulties arose in the relations between 
the French Communists and Socialists. In April 1977 the 
Communist Party offered the Socialists to update the pro¬ 
gramme in line with changes in the home and world situa¬ 
tion. The Socialists turned down this constructive FCP ini¬ 
tiative. Despite the fact that the left parties had strengthened 
their position, they failed to get a majority in parliament in 
the 1978 elections. But this only reconfirmed the need for 
an alliance of the progressive forces and for joint struggle 
for democracy and socialism. Despite the ups and downs that 
have occurred and still may occur in FCP-SPF cooperation, 
the agreement they managed to forge is highly significant. 

It is worse in those capitalist countries where right-wing 
social-democratic leaders stubbornly resist all forms of joint 
action with Communists and are belligerently anti-commun¬ 
ist. This is true of countries where Communists are still not 
very strong (the Scandinavian countries, the FRG, Holland, 
Austria, and Britain). In countries where the communist par¬ 
ties have considerable political weight, the Social-Democrats 
tend to gravitate towards cooperation (as is Finland, France, 
and Italy). 


' L'Humanite, 10 July 1972. 
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Censure this political pragmatism as much as you like, 
but that will not move matters forward. The only realistic 
means of spurring right-wingers of some social-democratic 
parties to cooperation is for the corresponding communist 
parties to gain political strength and prestige. 

By and large. Communists have forged the pre-conditions 
for increasingly far-reaching unity with Socialists. This is 
expressed in self-critical renunciation of sectarian slogans and 
a clearly stated resolve to follow a strategy of alliances. 
Another important pre-condition is the fact that in view of 
the present relation of class forces in the world and inside 
individual capitalist countries, the communist parties follow 
the strategy of peaceful revolution through a series of inter¬ 
mediate stages and transitional forms.^ 

As for the Socialists, they will have to reckon with the 
general development trend and the ever more clearly ex¬ 
pressed will of the working people to act in concert. On the 
other hand, knowing the anti-communist sentiment of some 
of the right-wing Social-Democrats, more zealous cham¬ 
pions of capitalism than capitalists, they are sure to resist 
cooperation with the Communists to the last. But it is ap¬ 
posite to note that history tends to bring home its lessons 
to some, to bring others to their senses, and to cast the rest 
overboard. 

When evaluating the prospects of social progress we should 
bear in mind both the new opportunities deriving from the 
strategy of class alliances and the obstacles. 


1 Here is a passage on this score from the book Kommunisti- 
cheskoye dvizheniye v auangarde borby za mir, natsionalnoye i so- 
tsialnoye osvobozhdeniye (The Communist movement in the front 
ranks of the struggle for peace and for national and social libera¬ 
tion) (Politizdat, Moscow, 1976, p. 24): 'The ideas advanced by the 
communist parties in present conditions of deep-going changes in the 
economic structure of society, of establishing a state of democratic 
alliance, a government of the left forces and anti-monopoly democ¬ 
racy, and many other important ideas will be intermediate stages 
and transitional forms on the road to socialism consonant with the 
concrete and mature socio-economic conditions for transition to so¬ 
cialism.' 
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For one thing, the working people are up against mono¬ 
poly capital, the strongest adversary imaginable who reigns 
supreme in the economically developed countries and has 
accumulated vast experience-both of repression and ma¬ 
noeuvre-in combatting the revolutionary forces. 

The other obstacle is that in the present stage capitalism 
has its back to the wall. It has nowhere to retreat. Conse¬ 
quently, its main centres and the most powerful citadel, US 
imperialism, stop at nothing to prevent any further weaken¬ 
ing of the system and loss of any more countries. 

The US ruling element and that of other imperialist states 
make no secret of the fact that despite propaganda noises 
about pluralism, democracy, and the like, they will use all 
means not short of armed aggression if there are signs of 
possible victory anywhere for the revolutionary working- 
class movement. 

We have already referred to the commotion that broke 
out in the capitalist world when the Italian Communists 
gained new seats in parliament and there was a chance of 
their entering the cabinet. Official spokesmen warned the 
'wayward' Italians who were scorning 'Atlantic solidarity' 
and would raise the red flag over the Eternal City. Washing¬ 
ton called conferences at which Administration, CIA, and 
army spokesmen, and experts from Europe, discussed ways 
and means of preventing this. At one such gathering they 
asked if the incorrigibly undisciplined Italians could be 
brought back into line by means of an Argentine-type putsch. 
This was the tenor of the discussion throughout. And 
Mrs Clare Luce, who had been US ambassadress to Italy in 
the fifties, and made the concluding remarks, recalled that 
during the election campaign of 1947 and 1948 Americans 
of Italian origin had written to their relatives in Italy, urging 
them to fight against communism. This, she said, should be 
done again. And she added that detente was over, that the 
West was back in the trenches defending 'freedom', and that 
nationalism was again stirring the blood of the American na¬ 
tion.^ 


1 See Europe, 28 May 1976. 
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This is the kind of talk that accompanies the political and 
economic pressures exerted by Washington and its allies to 
try and prevent the people of Italy from choosing their own 
way. 

It stands to reason that Western politicians are compelled 
to reckon with the alignment of world forces. It has begun 
to sink in that attempts at halting the democratic process in 
the European capitalist countries by all possible means not 
short of threatening armed intervention can end badly for 
its initiators. Evidently, this is why some of them, like 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, say they would be prepared to suffer 
'the so-called pluralist Eurocommunism'.^ By this, of course, 
Brzezinski implies complete renunciation of all the main 
ideas and principles of Marxism-Leninism. But even if anyone 
could be tempted to commit this recreancy, for capitalism it 
would at best be an insignificant gain in time. Because treach¬ 
ery cannot halt the objective course of the revolutionary 
process. 

One thing is clear: in the present conditions the inter¬ 
national factor is gaining increasingly great relevance for the 
future of the revolution. This is seen from the experience 
of the Asian and European countries that took the socialist 
road after World War II: it was only thanks to Soviet 
support that they escaped direct foreign intervention. Even 
more eloquently is this illustrated by the experience of Viet¬ 
nam, Cuba and, finally, the tragedy in Chile. Having inspired 
a fascist coup in that country, US imperialism is trying to 
create a permanent mechanism for suppressing 'seats of so¬ 
cialism' in Latin America through local 'gorillas'. 

Imperialism has suffered and will suffer setbacks. The 
people have won in Angola and Mozambique. The develop¬ 
ment of the Ethiopian revolution is socialist-oriented. While 
obstructing the socialist option of the African peoples, the 
imperialists are forced to reckon with the relation of world 
forces. According to the bourgeois politico-military doctrine, 
which is not in effect being kept secret, they will 'go the 
limit' only in case the survival of the bastions of capitalism. 


‘ See Espresso, 25 April 1976. 
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that is, the biggest imperialist powers, will be called in ques¬ 
tion. 

The case of Portugal, which is an object of combined eco¬ 
nomic and political NATO pressure, shows how difficult the 
breakthrough to socialism is in these conditions. But it also 
shows how formidable the thrust of the working class is in 
the battle for a radical restructuring of the old world. It may 
be recalled that the new Portuguese Constitution adopted 
at the peak of the revolutionary wave is the first in Western 
Europe to contain a statement of intent to build a socialist 
society. 

Weighing all factors impartially one arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that the imperialist chain can be broken only in a country 
able to defend itself against the threat of an imperialist inter¬ 
vention and withstand an economic blockade. 

A leader of the left socialist movement, Michel Rocard, 
said in an article, 'Le dernier tremplin de la gauche', that 
at present only France and Italy have a realistic chance to 
achieve a political change because 'in these countries power¬ 
ful communist parties prevented integration of the mass of 
the people, especially the working class, into the dominant 
system and thereby compelled the rest of the left forces to 
go much farther on the road to socialism'. Noting that the 
situation in Italy is complicated by the existence of a strong 
fascist movement, Rocard wrote: 'Only in France a left vic¬ 
tory is possible on the basis of a coalition with a truly so¬ 
cialist orientation.' Besides, France 'is hard to suppress eco¬ 
nomically, which makes it relatively free in opting its future'. 
France and the left forces cannot wait until 'power is trans¬ 
ferred to a "world confederation of action committees" or 
until a Socialist and protagonist of self-government is elected 
President of the United States'.* 

It is also interesting to refer to the ideas expressed in an 
article by Hermann Kruger, member of Hesse District Com¬ 
mittee Leadership, German Communist Party. He noted: 
'There are at least two answers to the theoretical question 
of whether new victories for socialism are possible. The first 

* Le Nouvel Observateur, 23 September 1974. 
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answer is that a socialist revolution in one, notably West 
European, country is now impossible because its working 
class would be confronted by all, or at any rate the main 
imperialist powers. And from this it is deduced that socialist 
revolution can be victorious only if it occurs simultaneously 
in all the main West European countries. The second answer 
is that inter-imperialist contradictions make it possible to ac¬ 
complish the revolution in one country alone, but only if 
there is no imperialist intervention'.^ 

It may be legitimately assumed, Kruger writes, that an in¬ 
tertwining of the class struggle on an international scale may 
generate a 'chain reaction' of socialist revolutions. Further¬ 
more, since simultaneous action by different national revolu¬ 
tionary movements is highly probable, the chances of a rev¬ 
olution winning in one separate country should be neither 
written off nor underestimated. 

With all due reservations one may voice the thought that 
the developed capitalist countries will in their different ways 
begin to embark on the road of socialist development at the 
turn of the century and that this will primarily concern 
Western Europe. 

French Gaullist Professor Bernard Lavergne writes: 'Estab¬ 
lishment of the socialist system is already programmed into 
the future history of France. France, Italy and, perhaps, 
Britain will be the first countries to set up the socialist 
system.'^ He acknowledges the inevitable victory of social¬ 
ism, and only asks for a 'postponement' on the plea that 
the opposition has not yet found a method of avoiding 
disaster in substituting a new, no less productive and far 
more just economy for the existing economy. 

Maurice Duverger holds that if the left wins in France, 
the next two or three years will determine the fate of so¬ 
cialism in industrial lands for decades to come. He admits 
that there will be many difficulties, but notes: 'It should be 
remembered that it is always harder to change things than 
to keep them as they are.' And he adds: 'The only natural 


' World Marxist Review, June 1977, pp. 107-08. 

2 L’Annee politique et economique, Paris, 1972, p. 239. 
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advantage of capitalism over socialism is that it keeps the 
existing structures, merely adjusting a few functional defects. 
Creating new structures has always been difficult. But if 
people had renounced this road, they would still have been 
living in caves.'^ 

The National Liberation Movement 

While the prospect for the developed capitalist countries 
is one of socialist revolution, national-democratic anti-impe¬ 
rialist revolution is the order of the day for countries with 
underdeveloped economies. The social changes there are, in 
the final analysis, paving the way to aims of national libera¬ 
tion. 

'In the impending decisive battles in the world revolution,' 
Lenin said, 'the movement of the majority of the population 
of the globe, initially directed towards national liberation, 
will turn against capitalism and imperialism and will, per¬ 
haps, play a much more revolutionary part than we expect.'^ 
Though these words were written nearly 70 years ago, they 
are still valid. What happens in the world today and the 
more distant future largely depends on the course of events 
in the zone of the national liberation movement. 

Let us first decide what countries are meant. The concept 
'third world' has been called in question. It is not a fitting 
term, if only because large groups of countries should never 
be denoted with numerals, which lines them up in a kind 
of hierarchical order. The concept 'developing countries', too, 
does not look right because it lacks precision. 

All countries regardless of their economic level are, in 
effect, continuing to develop. Capitalist countries, too, are 
on the threshold of far-reaching social change. Besides, some 
of the countries usually referred to as developed have their 
gradings and could well be classed as developing. The whole. 


‘ M. Duverger, Lettre ouverte aux socialistes, Paris, 1976, pp. 13, 

20 . 

^ V. I. Lenin, ‘Third Congress of the Communist International', 
Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 482. 
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thing boils down to the agreed measures, the criteria or 
indicators of progress. 

But the strongest argument against the 'third world' and 
'developing countries' concepts is the tremendous differentia¬ 
tion within the group of states designated by these terms. 

According to Time magazine there are now five worlds. 
The first two are the developed capitalist and socialist coun¬ 
tries. The 'third world', with a population of 620 million, 
consists of a large number of states that need time and tech¬ 
nology rather than broad foreign aid to build a modern, de¬ 
veloped economy. Among them Time puts countries with a 
large annual income-first of all, the oil-exporting countries 
and those with considerable mineral resources, such as Zaire 
and Zambia (copper), Morocco (phosphates), and Malaysia 
(tin, rubber, timber); in the same group are Taiwan, Singa¬ 
pore, South Korea, Mexico, and Brazil which. Time says, are 
developed enough to attract foreign investors and to take 
loans on commercial terms. The 'fourth world'. Time says, 
consists of less developed countries with modest amounts of 
raw materials, rudiments of a modem economic infrastructure, 
and some trained specialists and administrators, and able 
by this token to achieve economic growth on their own. The 
'fourth world' requires considerable financial aid and 'special 
treatment' to stimulate export of goods and import of technol¬ 
ogy. This applies to countries with a population of 930 mil¬ 
lion, including Peru, the Dominican Republic, Liberia, Jordan, 
Egypt, Thailand, and Guinea-Bissau. Then come the coun¬ 
tries of the 'fifth world' with a population of 175 million: these 
are the least developed and, according to Time, are possibly 
doomed to remain in their abject state. They have negligible 
resources, some have none at all, and are unable to grow 
enough farm crops to feed themselves. The most disaster- 
ridden ones are Mali, Chad, Ethiopia, Somalia, Rwanda, and 
Bangladesh.* 

A Soviet collective monograph (authors V. Tyagunenko, 
L. Gordon, and L. Fridman) distinguishes four main groups 
of developing countries: 1) the most backward countries of 


* See Time, TL December 1975. 
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Tropical Africa and some countries in Southeast Asia, 2) a 
group consisting mainly of the Arab countries, 3) countries 
such as Sri Lanka and Malaysia, and 4) the Latin American 
countries. 

The authors note that grouping the developing countries 
by their socio-economic development helps to determine 
incipient and disappearing features of their structures, and 
to study the origin and nature of social changes. They say 
the 'third world' may be regarded as the 'sum-total of socie¬ 
ties of a dependent nature'*, but stress that the concept is a 
conflicting one since some of the countries are strengthening 
their independence, while in the case of others their depend¬ 
ence is growing. 

A good point. But this classification, too, based on the 
state of the economy and the nature of relations with other 
states, notably imperialist ones (degree of dependence) is in 
some ways limited. It neglects criteria-the social-economic 
nature of society and the class essence of the countries con- 
cerned-which should underlie any truly scientific classifica¬ 
tion. 

Naturally, many different classifications are possible, de¬ 
pending on their purpose. There is nothing wrong in group¬ 
ing countries under geographic or ethnic heads, according 
to economic, scientific or technical level, according to inter¬ 
national ties, and so on. 

But from the standpoint of Marxist-Leninist science partic¬ 
ular classifications cannot replace a general one based on 
the determining criteria of social development. In a general 
evaluation there are three main groups of countries-the so¬ 
cialist, the capitalist, and the 'mixed' or 'transitional'. 

This classification, as we see it, is the most accurate in 
the present epoch and the most suitable for many of the 
applied targets of scientific analysis, to say nothing of a 
study of the future. 

In this era highlighted by transition from capitalism to so- 

1 Razvivayushchiyesia strany; zakonomernosti, tendentsii, per- 
spektivy (Developing countries: patterns, tendencies, outlooks), Mysl 
Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 24. 
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cialism there are bound to be countries-alongside the more 
or less consummate states of the two opposite systems-at 
different stages of the passage from one to the other system. 
True, it is not simple to set criteria for specific transitional 
stages. But practice has its needs, and Marxist-Leninist scho¬ 
lars have singled out a few collective notions that help deter¬ 
mine the stage of transition fairly accurately, among them 
'the non-capitalist way of development' and 'socialist-oriented 
state'. 

Countries of the 'third world' that have capitalist social 
relations should be singled out, too, even though they are 
far behind the leading imperialist centres economically. 

This would encompass a fairly considerable group of 
countries with the following common features: 

Absence of an all-embracing and fully developed social 
system of any specific type; a variety of modes of produc¬ 
tion, with historically different forms of property and social 
production coexisting; classes and social groups connected 
with these forms (compradore and national bourgeoisie, and 
landowners, and often a symbiosis of both; tribal and feudal 
gentry; peasants, workers, a petty bourgeoisie, and a national 
intelligentsia; a distinct military caste, a religious caste and 
so on); a political superstructure in which revolutionary- 
democratic and socialist elements exist side by side with 
feudal and capitalist elements; lastly, an ideology that is, as 
a rule, a bizarre and more or less eclectical mixture of bour¬ 
geois, reformist, social-utopian, and scientific-socialist ideas 
laced with traditional religious beliefs. 

We may be told that this description is much too general. 
Quite true, but after all it refers to a large group of coun¬ 
tries with a tremendous range of economic, social, cultural, 
and political distinctions. 

This leads to two conclusions. 

First, that the model of social progress applicable to a 
relatively large group of countries referred to (by others or 
themselves) as 'developing' may also on sufficient scientific 
grounds be applied to developed capitalist states. No, we 
are not under-rating the effect of discrepancies in their eco¬ 
nomic and social level on their options of social progress. 
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These discrepancies, as we see them, are merely an aspect 
of national specifics and do not necessitate search of funda¬ 
mentally new solutions. 

At the peril of over-simplifying to make the thought 
maximally clear, let us take this comparison. The model 
of development of, say, Brazil or Argentina should be much 
closer to that of France or Britain than to that of countries 
in, say. Tropical Africa. This is why, with some reserva¬ 
tions, the ideas set forth in the preceding paragraph could 
well apply to the entire group of countries resembling Brazil. 

In a continental cross-section we will find resemblances 
in many of the processes and forms of development under 
way in Latin America and Europe. In Latin America, as in 
Europe, for example, the main force obstructing socialist 
revolution is the United States; local big business counts on 
American assistance to maintain its positions, and is pre¬ 
pared in exchange to give its northern neighbour broad eco¬ 
nomic and political access to its country; the United States 
will maximally avoid unilateral intervention and will strive 
to do its policing through the American variant of NATO- 
the Organisation of American States; US imperialism will 
try to enlist as a local helper for 'minor' police functions 
one of the larger Latin American states with a reactionary 
regime, etc. 

Accordingly, ever more similar objectives face the working- 
class movement and the revolutionary forces in those Latin 
American countries that are far advanced in capitalist devel¬ 
opment. Latin American Communists stress in their docu¬ 
ments that these days the priority is to organise the urban 
industrial proletariat, spread the scientific socialist outlook 
in its midst, and to establish alliances with other labouring 
classes and left-leaning political movements-and this not 
only to combat imperialism, to consolidate national independ¬ 
ence, and fight tyrannical fascist and compradore regimes, 
but also in the interests of social progress. That this can be 
done was confirmed by the revolution in Chile. 

Probably the most substantial specific discrepancy between 
revolutionary development in Europe and Latin America is 
that the capitalist countries of Latin America are far more 
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strongly controlled by US imperialism, which acts more open¬ 
ly and directly there as guard of the capitalist system. 

We deliberately omit many other distinctions between 
conditions in Western Europe and Latin America which are 
due to disparate degrees of capitalism's maturity. Not be¬ 
cause they are irrelevant, but because they are not relevant 
enough to suggest the likelihood of some other way of de¬ 
velopment. 

The second conclusion is that for a large group of coun¬ 
tries, chiefly of Asia and Africa, the historical time for con¬ 
sistent capitalist development along European or North 
American lines has already passed. Even where the economic 
and political system is on the whole oriented on capitalism, 
the corresponding social relations are, as a rule, hemmed 
in by the existence of a state sector with elements of plan¬ 
ning and contacts with the socialist system, that is, by what 
the country requires if it wants to resolve its vital national 
problems. 

It stands to reason that this is shaping realistic premises 
for a specific development of the revolutionary process 
distinct from that seen in developed capitalist countries. 

The main question, then, is whether it is possible to per¬ 
form those fundamental national tasks on which the future 
of the economically underdeveloped countries depends be¬ 
fore or even without the victory of socialism. To answer the 
question we should first analyse the socio-economic situation 
in the zone of the national liberation movement. 

About half the population of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, that is, more than 1,000 million people, have an 
annual per capita income of less than $200. Some 500 million 
are poverty-stricken, and ten million are on the brink of 
death from starvation. ‘ The per capita income of about one- 
third of the population of the forty-four 'third world' coun¬ 
tries (we are compelled to use the terms 'third world' and 
'developing countries' because they are the basis for the cal¬ 
culations cited here) is below $50, and below $75 for half 
of their population, with 75 per cent of the population of 


^ See John Cole, The Poor on the Earth, London, 1976, p. 2. 
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India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Sri Lanka subsisting on an 
annual per capita income of less than $50. 

According to International Labour Organisation statistics, 
about 283 million people in the developing countries are fully 
or partially unemployed. This is 40 per cent of the work 
force (710 million) and nearly half of those in farming 
(228 million out of 480 million). If we add their dependents, 
it may be assumed that from 550 million to 700 million 
people are suffering the consequences of unemployment. The 
gaping abyss between the developed capitalist countries and 
countries with underdeveloped economies is brought home 
by Robert Lattes, a Western sociologist. Speaking of the 
probable consequences of the population explosion, he esti¬ 
mates that 100 million extra Americans would consume as 
much as 50,000 million Indians.^ 

The most alarming of all is the fact that the gap is widen¬ 
ing. In 1953 the ratio of the average per capita incomes in 
the two group of countries was 1:8, whereas in 1973 it rose 
to 1:16. The developing countries account for some 15 per 
cent of the output and for just 18 per cent of the capitalist 
world's foreign trade. Their debt to the capitalist West is 
growing continuously (at present it totals about $160-170 bil¬ 
lion. Their 1975 foreign trade deficit, for example, exceeded 
$51 billion (this excludes the oil exporting countries).2 

Bourgeois propaganda has long been trying to absolve 
capitalism of guilt for the tragic situation of 2,000 million 
people. It goes out of its way to show that colonialism had its 
good points, since it created infrastructures in backward 
countries, raised their level of civilisation, and the like. But 
in this sense the enslavement of several generations of Afri¬ 
cans by American planters could also be viewed as a 'boon'. 

Now that the colonial system has fallen to pieces under 
the onslaught of liberation revolutions supported by the so¬ 
cialist world system, neocolonialists maintain that multina¬ 
tional companies are furthering economic growth in back¬ 
ward countries. Undaunted by obvious contradictions, they 


* See Le Monde diplomatique, 29 April 1975. 
2 See World Marxist Review, May 1977. 
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are trying to prove that the Soviet Union is exploiting their 
wealth to an almost equal degree with capitalist states, is 
carrying out imperialist expansion in Asia and Africa, and 
is therefore equally culpable, along with the former metro¬ 
politan countries, for the existing state of affairs. 

Nobody has ever been able to furnish proof that the 
Soviet Union has any concessions in economically underde¬ 
veloped countries, that it has ever imposed unequal terms 
of trade, or that is has ever seized any part of their na¬ 
tional wealth. On the contrary, Soviet policy is directed to 
aiding these countries-not with stopgaps that would help 
'carry on' for another year or two, but with aid in ending 
their deep-rooted backwardness and securing dynamic pro¬ 
gress with their own productive and technical resources and 
with national personnel. 

Here are a few facts: more than 75 per cent of Soviet aid 
is channelled into industrial and agrarian projects in these 
countries. One hundred and seventy industrial and 70 agri¬ 
cultural enterprises have been or are being built with Soviet 
help in African countries. Some 50 projects are being built 
by Bulgaria, 90 by Czechoslovakia, and more than 70 by 
Hungary. In Egypt alone, 173 economic, social, and cultural 
projects were set in motion with Soviet aid. The Soviet Union 
helped in building the Aswan hydropower complex in Egypt, 
a large power station on the Volta in Ghana, and factories, 
irrigation canals and dams in Guinea, Somalia, Nigeria, 
Ethiopia, the Congo, and other African countries. ^ Nearly 
half a million local specialists and skilled workers have been 
trained with Soviet assistance.^ 

Enterprises and other projects built, building or to be 
built in these countries with Soviet technical aid totalled 
954 as on 1 January 1976. Out of these 507 were in operation.'^ 
And here is the explicit answer to who is plundering eco¬ 
nomically backward countries today: in just the ten years 
of 1960-70 profits shipped out of these countries on invested 

* See Atrican Communist, No. 66, 1976, pp. 63-64. 

2 See BuUetien parlamentskoi grupy SSSR, No. 42, 1977, p. 61. 

® Narodnoye khoziyaistvo SSSR v 1975 godu (Soviet economy in 
1975), Statistika Publishers, Moscow, 1976, pp. 757, 759. 
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capital grew more than double. According to UNCTAD esti¬ 
mates, this tendency will continue in the foreseeable future; 
nearly $25 billion will be shipped out in 1980. Imperialist 
multinational monopolies bagged a net profit of more than 
$23 billion in 1973-75.^ 

African economist Samir Amin estimated that in 1966 
exports from underdeveloped countries to developed capitalist 
states on non-equivalent terms totalled $35 billion, with 
$26 billion from the modern highly efficient capitalist sector 
(the author holds that its labour productivity equals that of 
developed countries). If these commodities had been delivered 
by developed capitalist states, Amin estimates, they would 
have cost $34 billion. Consequently, transfer of values from 
periphery to centre on non-equivalent terms of exchange 
creates a discrepancy of $8 billion a year because, among 
other things, the cost of labour there is only one-fifth of that 
in the centre. 'It is therefore wholly legitimate to refer to 
outright plunder of the "third world",' Amin says, 'because 
transfer of open value as a result of non-equivalent exchange 
amounts to about 15 per cent of the GNP of the underde¬ 
veloped countries.'^ 

The problem of closing the gap between the economically 
underdeveloped and the developed countries has been taken 
up by the United Nations. Under pressure of the newly free 
countries actively supported by the socialist states and backed 
by the non-aligned movement, steps have been taken to ela¬ 
borate the guidelines of a development strategy. In December 
1961 the UN General Assembly unanimously adopted a re¬ 
solution on the first UN Development Decade, which envisaged 
an annual minimum 5-per cent growth of the GNP, a 3-per 
cent rise of living standards by the mid-eighties, and an an¬ 
nual minimum growth of industrial output of 8.5 per cent, 
agricultural output of 4 per cent, and trade turnover of 10 
per cent. 

By 1968, however, it became clear that these aims were 
unrealistic. With few exceptions, the GNP target was not 

^ See World Marxist Review, May 1977. 

^ S. Amin, Le developpement inegal, Les Editions de Minuit, Paris, 
1973, pp. 122-23. 
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reached. The same applied to per capita incomes. Forecasts 
of an 0.7 per cent annual growth of industrial output proved 
wrong too. This is why, despite successes here and there, the 
targets of the first Development Decade were not fulfilled. 
In 1966 the General Assembly formed a committee to draw 
up a programme for the second Development Decade, which 
was adopted on 24 October 1970. 

This programme contains many important principles, 
which give an idea of the magnitude of the problem and 
of the importance of a more effective handling of resources 
available in or supplied to economically underdeveloped 
countries. It is safe to say that even a partial fulfilment of 
the programme would yield tangible progress. 

But on the evidence of the past ten years, the methods 
and stratagems used by monopoly capital leave little hope 
of these development plans ever succeeding. ^ 

Here is how the problem was put by a conference on inter¬ 
national economic development held at Columbia University 
(USA): 'The widening gap between the rich and poor coun¬ 
tries of the world has-in the words of the Pearson Report- 
become a central issue of our time. In incomes, living stand¬ 
ards, economic and political power, one-third of the world 
has in recent decades been pulling steadily ahead, leaving 
the remainder of mankind in relative poverty, in many cases 
to live without clean water, education, basic medical facili¬ 
ties, adequate housing. Yet with modern technology and exist¬ 
ing productive capacity none of this need continue if mankind 


‘ The Secretary-General of UNCTAD notes in his report on the 
preliminary results of the strategy for the Second UN Development 
Decade that the results are not satisfactory. Though on average the 
developing countries have in 1970-73 attained growth rates close 
to the targeted 6 per cent, this was achieved mainly by virtue of the 
much higher figure in the oil-exporting countries, while the per capita 
growth rates in the least developed countries were as low as 0.3 per 
cent. The drop of the prices of raw materials which began in 1974 
'will have lamentable consequences for the economy of many devel¬ 
oping countries' (see Nouvelles orientations des politiques interna- 
tionales en matiere de commerce et de developpement. New York, 
1976, pp. 6-7). 
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would develop the will and organisation to use the resources 
at hand.'i 

But in capitalist conditions it is impossible to use the re¬ 
sources at hand to best advantage, even in tackling the 
cardinal issues to which scholars refer so anxiously. 

To solve the problem it is first essential to find the right 
approach. Western politicians and political scientists, how¬ 
ever, approach the widening gap chiefly in the context of 
the danger it presents to the 'prosperity' of the developed 
capitalist countries, that is, from a nationalist angle. 

Certainly, many of them feel deeply for those who ail 
and die in Asia and Africa from hunger or tuberculosis. But 
even democratic liberals do not want to dig into the reasons 
and ascribe this disgraceful aftermath of colonial and neo¬ 
colonial plunder to a mystical gap between North and South. 

'A new and bitter quarrel is building up between North 
and South, the haves and have nots,' writes John Cole, for 
example. 'It is all too probable that this quarrel will dominate 
world affairs till the year 2000, and its effects could be ex¬ 
plosive.Blithely, Cole shifts the problem from the social 
to the geographical or ethnic sphere. 

What strikes the eye is the similarity of the bourgeois and 
the petty-bourgeois approach (represented by the Maoist 
concept of the 'confrontation' of rich and poor nations). 
Both claim that the class conflict between the working class 
and the bourgeoisie has shifted to the plane of relations be¬ 
tween nations, taking the shape of a collision objectively 
caused by property relations. 

On the face of it, the idea looks credible, but in fact it 
is an extreme distortion of Marxist-Leninist theory both on 
the question of classes and the national question. 

Does this go to say that the gap problem carries no threat 
of conflict? Certainly not. More, it may be inferred that if 
no solution is found, it will be the most acute and most dan¬ 
gerous problem of the coming turn of the century. 

* The Widening Cap. Development in^ the 1970’s, ed. by Barbara 
Ward and others, Columbia University Press, New York and Lon¬ 
don, 1971, p. 334. 

2 John Cole, op. cit., p. 3. 
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In substance, however, the matter centres on a conflict not 
between rich and poor countries, but between the peoples 
of economically underdeveloped countries and the capitalist 
monopolies, imperialism, the capitalist system. As we have 
said, there is no valid ground for the bourgeois propaganda 
attempts to identify imperialist and socialist countries for 
the one fact that all of them are developed countries. First, 
in the case of the latter development was achieved not by 
colonial plunder, but internal effort. Second, the socialist 
countries are working actively to narrow the gap. And still 
more important, socialism has put forward a truly radical 
and, in effect, the only possible solution of the gap problem. 

The rich and poor countries concept is also wrong in 
another sense. Even if it is admitted that part of the popula¬ 
tion of the capitalist states (especially the middle strata) has 
benefited and continues to benefit from colonial and neo¬ 
colonial plunder of dependent countries, its guilt is nowhere 
close to that of big capital. In other words, the blame must 
not be 'spread' to the whole nation. For it is the capitalist 
monopolies not the working people that are the motive force 
of the exploitation of other nations. 

In recent decades the ruling element in the imperialist 
states have become increasingly aware of the need for helping 
the development of economically underdeveloped countries. 
Not for altruistic reasons, but as a socio-economic imperative: 
capitalist positions there cannot be consolidated unless some 
modicum of economic growth is secured. The political reason: 
they want to counter the growing influence of the socialist 
countries and the power of attraction of the socialist example. 
This has given rise to a new imperialist strategy aimed at 
preventing national-democratic and especially socialist revolu¬ 
tions by stepped-up economic development on capitalist 
lines, 'preventive' agrarian reforms, extension of the home 
market, improvement of living standards, and so on. 

In short, if old-time colonialism sought stagnation of the 
productive forces in dependent countries, if it wanted them 
only as suppliers of raw materials and as a market for its 
consumer goods, if it wanted to conserve their social system, 
neocolonialism, on the other hand, is laying the accent on 
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'capitalist progress', expecting thus to buttress the system as 
a whole. 

Let us be frank: if capitalism were to succeed and solve 
the development problems more effectively than socialism, 
the Communists would have no choice but to admit defeat. 
As we have stressed earlier. Communists do not believe in 
the idea, 'the worse the better'. It is not abstract socialisa¬ 
tion but the wish to solve the vital problems of nations that 
underlies the communist approach to the economic develop¬ 
ment of backward countries, as it does the approach to the 
class struggle in developed capitalist states. 

But despite the subjective good intentions and even a 
definite objective stake in securing progress in countries with 
underdeveloped economies, and with the requisite material 
resources at hand, capitalism cannot resolve the problem. It 
is contrary to its nature. 

Two examples: South Korea and South Vietnam. Mount¬ 
ing aggressive wars against the people of Korea and Vietnam, 
US imperialism tried to turn them into oases of prosperity 
to advertise the advantages of the capitalist way. But what 
happened? Given policies consistent with the true national 
interests, the invested billions of dollars would have sufficed 
to close the gap. Yankee imperialism, on the other hand, 
succeeded only in creating a coterie of compradores, mer¬ 
chants, and other social groups servicing US business and US 
troops. 

From 1 January 1965 to 31 March 1972 as many as 
2,600,000 US servicemen were engaged in South Vietnam. 
The casualties-dead, wounded, and missing-totalled some¬ 
thing like 350,000. Maintenance of the armed forces and other 
services involved in the Vietnam war cost $128 billion. In 
addition, the United States gave the puppet government of 
South Vietnam $9 billion in war aid and $4 billion in eco¬ 
nomic aid.^ 

Expelled from the country, the Americans left behind 
stockpiles of military equipment, roads, some industrial enter¬ 
prises, and a by and large non-viable economy, which the 


* See Rinascita, 18 April 1975. 
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People's Government is now reorganising to get the country 
back on its own feet. 

'In a certain sense and to a limited degree/ writes GDR 
historian Jurgen Herzog, 'imperialism is itself interested in 
removing backward economic structures and in expanding 
the internal market in young countries, whose inclusion in 
the capitalist world system is impossible without at least 
minimal economic progress.'^ Still, the gap between the im¬ 
perialist and the economically underdeveloped countries is 
growing wider, because even in the case of its closest allies 
within the political orbit of imperialism monopoly has its 
sights on nothing but its own advantage.^ 

This is why, among other things, the developed capitalist 
states concentrate on just the most advanced branches of 
economy, such as technetronics, and on transferring to the 
economically backward countries only those labour-intensive 
industries that are becoming secondary, that require rela¬ 
tively unskilled labour, and that are ecologically hazardous.^ 
The only possible effect of this neocolonial division of labour 
is still greater backwardness and a still wider gap. 

What makes matters worse is the declining interest of US 
and other multinationals in exporting capital to economically 
underdeveloped countries. It has become more profitable to 
invest it in other capitalist states, notably those of Europe. 
In 1974-75 subsidiaries of US multinationals took $23 bil¬ 
lion out of the economically underdeveloped countries in 
profits, dividends, and interest, while putting in, chiefly out 
of undistributed profit (in effect, local funds) $13 billion. 


* Asien, Afrika, Lateinamerika, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1975, p. 25. 

2 This is borne out by the neocolonialist overtones of imperialist 
'aid' programmes centred mainly on military aid and delivery of 
surplus goods (inter alia, see V. V. Vakhrushev, Neokolonializm-orti- 
zhiye impetializma (Neocolonialism-a weapon of imperialism], Nauka 
Publishers, Moscow, 1974), 

3 According to Amin, the periphery of the capitalist world is 
cast as supplier of capital for ultra-modern industries in the centre 
(electronics, outer space, atomic); it will accept new forms of un¬ 
equal specialisation, thus giving the capitalist system a new lease of 
life; this will amount to a 'further development of underdevelopment'. 
(S. Amin, op. cit., p. 163.) 
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The resolution on economic relations between underdevel¬ 
oped and developed countries of the 5th non-aligned summit 
conference (Colombo, 1976) urges action in the United Na¬ 
tions and other international bodies, especially economic 
conferences, to repulse imperialist pressure and the multi¬ 
nationals that are trying to control the economy of the de¬ 
veloping nations. 

There are people in the West, including zealous champions 
of the capitalist establishment, who understand that capital¬ 
ism is not adjusted to solving the vital problems facing coun¬ 
tries with underdeveloped economies. They are not inclined 
to admit this publicly and seek new concepts to conceal the 
failure of capitalist methods, such as 'modernisation', 'a 
liberal-socialist solution', a 'third way', and so on.^ They also 
call attention to the interdependence of the economic and so¬ 
cial problems. A report at the World Conference on Employ¬ 
ment, Income Distribution and Social Progress (1975) pointed 
out that if the present pattern of production and distribution 
in the economically underdeveloped states remains the same, 
the developing regions (excluding China) would meet the 
vital needs of one-fifth of their population not earlier than 
the year 2000, and this only if annual growth rates double 
and rise to 10-13 per cent. It went on to say that if the 
nature of development is altered with an accent on the 
most urgent needs of the poor and if a radical redistribu¬ 
tion of incomes is secured, the same goal may be reached 
with a 6-8 per cent annual growth rate. 

Assessing the preliminary results of a UN study of the 
impact of economy and politics on international develop¬ 
ment strategy in 1970-80, a group of researchers headed by 
US economist W. Leontief notes that GNP growth rates set 
for the young countries in the Second Development Decade 
are too low to begin closing the gap in per capita incomes, 

‘ Suggesting a 'third socialism' for economically underdeveloped 
countries, French writer Jean-Pierre Biondi warns that the model 
should ibe . neither bureaucratic, nor utopian, nor social-democratic, 
etc., but does not,say clearly what it should be instead. (See Biondi, 
Le Tieis-Socialisme, Flammarion, Paris, 1976.) 
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adding that the main obstacles to rapid development are 
political, social, and institutional rather than physical. ^ 

Social-Democrats, who are seeking to extend their influence 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, stress the importance 
of social progress in the battle against economic underdevel¬ 
opment. Some socialist parties (e.g. of Japan, Sweden, and 
others) are ranged on the side of nations fighting for political 
and economic independence. But as a movement social-democ¬ 
racy is bent on preventing radical revolutionary reconstruc¬ 
tion and on directing the new countries along the capitalist 
road. 

The document of the 11th Congress of the Socialist Inter¬ 
national (Eastbourne, 1969) pointed out that negative anti¬ 
imperialism is not enough. Large regions of the world are 
suffering from extreme poverty, illiteracy, and disease. Pov¬ 
erty in one part of the world is a menace to prosperity in 
its other parts. Poverty is an obstacle to democracy. Democ¬ 
racy, prosperity, and peace require a redistribution of 
wealth across the whole world and greater productivity in 
underdeveloped regions. All people have a stake in raising 
the material and cultural level there. Democratic socialism, 
it concluded, must inspire their economic, social, and cultural 
development if they are not to fall victim to new oppression.^ 

So much for the social-democratic declaration, a good dec¬ 
laration. But no serious politician will deny that attempts 
to resolve the basic problems of underdevelopment encounter 
the resistance of imperialism, of the multinationals, and the 
whole neocolonialist machinery that is saddling backward 
countries with non-equivalent exchange, which will keep them 
in their sad state for years to come. 

The authors of the social-democratic declaration question 
the viability of European political patterns in African condi¬ 
tions. Here is what they say: democratic socialism as a 
concept and organisation cannot be simply transplanted to 
social systems outside Europe; it is hardly necessary to model 
democracy according to European blueprints; as the democ- 

' See The Future ot the World Economy, New York, 1976. 

^ See Socialist International Information, Vol. XIX, June 1969 
(Proceedings of the 11th Congress.) 
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racy of ancient Greece followed laws different from the 
laws of industrial Europe, so must African democracy have 
its own specific elements, lacking which it will be no more 
than an illusion.* 

The above betrays an arrogant Eurocentrism, implying that 
underdeveloped nations will need at least a few hundred 
years to match British or French democracy. It does not even 
occur to the social-democratic theorists that the latter is 
anything but the summit of civilisation. 

But what matters here is the admission that the so-called 
European model is unsuited for resolving the problems of 
economic underdevelopment.^ 

Socialism alone can solve these problems and, for that 
matter, all the other problems of the world. Not any kind 
of socialism either, but the socialism that is guided by scien¬ 
tific theory. 

Leonid Brezhnev noted at the 24th Congress of the CPSU: 
'The great Lenin's prediction that the peoples of the colo¬ 
nies and dependent countries, starting with a struggle for 
national liberation, would go on to fight against the very 
foundations of the system of exploitation is coming true. 
And this, of course, is a heavy blow at the positions of 
capitalism as a whole, as a world social system.^ 

Basil Davidson, a British student of Africa, describes choice 
of social orientation by economically underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries as the basic condition for their having any future at all. 
He fears that the crisis-stricken capitalist world system will 
try to get a new lease of life at the expense of the 'third 
world' by consolidating its backwardness and boosting non¬ 
equivalent exchange. The author suggests that since Africa 
cannot obtain terms of exchange suiting its interests it should 


* Ibid. 

2 Seven years later, in the resolution of the 13th Congress of the 
Socialist International (Geneva, 1976) you will find the admission that 
'the unplanned free-market economic system ... has failed abjectly 
to provide harmonious economic solutions between the nations or 
an adequate standard of living for more than a minor part of man¬ 
kind'. (Socialist Affairs, Vol. 27, No. 1, January/February 1977.) 

3 24th Congress ol the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, p. 19. 
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stop trading with Europe and North America. He also sug¬ 
gests an all-African market or, at least, regional African 
markets, and all-African economic cooperation. 

These methods are not likely to succeed. For economically 
underdeveloped countries building fences and going it alone 
would be a road to still greater backwardness. For it will 
close the doors to the mainstream of scientific and technical 
knowledge. But Davidson is right when he says that social- 
economic relations should be repatterned on non-capitalist 
and, ultimately, socialist lines.^ 

The best evidence that economically underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries need socialism are the profound social changes witnessed 
there in different forms and under different slogans. In the 
fifties and sixties well over a dozen Afro-Asian countries 
opted for the non-capitalist way. And their number is still 
growing (though in some the non-capitalist way was inter¬ 
rupted). Their population is estimated at over 120 million 
and their area at about 12 million sq km. Every fourth country 
in Africa has opted for socialism. Besides, in some of them 
(Zambia, Benin, Togo, and others) processes are under way 
that may in due time put them on a socialist course.^ 

Bourgeois propaganda blames this orientation on Moscow. 
It says that since Asia and Africa have become an object 
of rivalry between the two 'superpowers' and the correspond¬ 
ing politico-military blocs, each side is trying to seize control, 
or at least gain the support of the greatest possible number 
of liberated countries. The fight, it adds, centres on their 
natural resources and 'votes' in the United Nations. 

This wholly spurious concept is circulated to frighten the 
ruling element in the Asian and African countries (especially 
those vacillating between the capitalist and socialist orienta¬ 
tions) and to impress on them that now, after the liberation 
movement has with so much effort thrown out imperialism, 
it is in danger of enslavement by socialism. 


1 See Davidson, Can Africa Survive?, Little Brown and Co., Boston- 
Toronto, 1974, pp. 138, 150. 

- See Afrika: problemy sotsialistischeskoi orientatsii (Africa: aspects 
of socialist orientation), Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 39. 
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'At times/ as Leonid Brezhnev said, 'our foes, people of 
different affiliations, twist matters to portray Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America as a field of rivalry between socialist and 
capitalist countries, first of all the Soviet Union and the 
United States. This is false from start to finish. The peoples 
of these continents have long since ceased to be passive 
objects of history. They are fighting for their rights to the 
full extent of their powers, and are searching for their own 
way to progress.'^ 

And what is the outlook for them? 

It is safe to assume that some elements of socialism will 
surface and accumulate in most countries of the three conti¬ 
nents. Countries with a medium-level and especially a low- 
level economy cannot hope for any real progress unless they 
take non-capitalist measures, such as creating extensive state- 
capitalist economic sectors, establishing controls over foreign 
investments, initiating economic programing, training na¬ 
tional personnel, introducing more or less progressive taxa¬ 
tion to build investment funds, and the like. This will pave 
the way for passage to socialist transformations and will, 
at a certain stage, give impulse to appropriate political solu¬ 
tions. 

What these solutions are will depend on the kind of so¬ 
cialist doctrine prevailing in the country. While some coun¬ 
tries accept the ideas of scientific socialism, there are many 
concepts of a socialist mould stamped with overtones of the 
transitional period. They are eclectical. They include ele¬ 
ments of the Marxist-Leninist approach (ending capitalist 
exploitation, socialising the basic means of production, draw¬ 
ing small producers into cooperatives, establishing distribu¬ 
tion according to work, putting power into the hands of the 
working people, and the like), but reject class struggle, urge 
harmony of social interests, accept residual pre-capitalist, 
especially communal, relations as ready cells of future so¬ 
cialism, and so on. In many cases, socialism is mixed with 
religious or ethical doctrines dating to pre-capitalist times. 


* Pravda, 6 April 1977. 
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This eclecticism stems from the fact that peasant, petty- 
bourgeois, and nationalist notions of socialism fostered in 
the national liberation struggle in a setting of extreme eco¬ 
nomic and cultural backwardness, reflect the mood and aspira¬ 
tions of a large variety of classes and social groups. Hence 
these paradoxical slogans: 'private property, but without ex¬ 
ploitation’, 'mutual social responsibility of labour and cap¬ 
ital', 'fight the unproductive bourgeoisie and maintain the 
productive bourgeoisie', 'build socialism with the Koran in 
one hand and The Capital in the other'. 

It is a long and conflicting process for some of the Asian 
and African countries to embark on the non-capitalist way. 
The central objective-to raise the productive forces to a 
modern level and to lay the material foundations for social- 
ism-is a long-term goal. And before it is reached any so¬ 
cialist projects in those countries will be in many ways 
egalitarian and in many ways purely agrarian. 

The social processes in the Asian and African countries 
are strongly influenced by the fact that there is no developed 
working class, and hence no working-class political party, in 
most of them. The revolutionary democrats who take power 
come mainly from the military caste or the intelligentsia, or 
from peasant and petty-bourgeois backgrounds. Given the 
best of intentions and loyalty to the ideals of the revolu¬ 
tion, to the people, and to national prosperity, it takes time 
for them to absorb truly scientific socialist ideas. Besides, the 
path is fraught with setbacks and mistakes, and with not 
only heroic but also often tragic experience. 

The incompleteness of the social processes, the still in¬ 
constant forms of administration, and the concentration 
of power in small groups or one-man dictatorships, are 
liable to lead to political turmoil, conspiracies, and mili¬ 
tary coups. And socialist slogans (like nationalised proper¬ 
ty) are often mere camouflage for caste or personal ambi¬ 
tion. 

As Lenin stressed, economically backward countries more 
frequently produce 'individuals, groups and trends distin¬ 
guished by their contradictory, unstable, vacillating attitude 
to socialism (an attitude veering between "ardent love" and 
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base treachery) characteristic of the petty bourgeoisie in 
general'.^ 

True, in countries that have not had fully developed cap¬ 
italism there are some favourable conditions for socialist 
development, chiefly in the ideological field. The people have 
not yet wholly surrendered to the bourgeois mentality and 
are still, in many cases, influenced by residual ideas of com¬ 
munal collectivism. The importance of this is indirectly borne 
out by the experience of the developed states in Europe and 
America, which are long since economically ripe for social¬ 
ism but where psychologically the widespread proprietary 
egoism is in many ways an impediment to it. 

Amath Dansoko, a leader of the African Independence 
Party of Senegal, holds that the elementary anti-capitalism 
of the African countries has its roots in traditional 'patriarchal 
collectivism'. For the late Kwame Nkrumah, for example, 
capitalism was incompatible with the basic principles of tradi¬ 
tional African society. For him it was 'treason to the people 
and to the philosophy of Africa' to retain capitalism after 
independence. Julius Nyerere, President of Tanzania, said: 'As 
we eliminate the capitalist mentality brought to Africa by 
colonialism, we must also eliminate the accompanying struc¬ 
tures.' It follows, Dansoko says, that socialism is regarded as 
an everlasting natural value which has merely to be cleansed 
of extraneous smut. In some African countries people tend 
to think that there had been socialism in Africa before the 
coming of Europeans, because their society had been col- 
lectivist.2 

Receptiveness of collectivist ideas cannot, of course, com¬ 
pensate for the difficulties created by the low level of econo¬ 
my and culture. Worse still, the patriarchal institutions and 
psychology inhibit growth of large-scale, highly mechanised 
economic structures, state planning, and other socialist-orient¬ 
ed undertakings. 

'Before building socialism,' Dansoko writes, 'the patriarchal 
structure has got to be tom down. 'This is an important ele- 

* V. I. Lenin, 'Reformism in the Russian Social-Democratic Move¬ 
ment', Collected Works, Vol. 17, p. 230. 

2 See Rude Prdvo, 3 June 1976. 
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ment in the general democratic process of liberating peasants 
from exploitation, backwardness, ignorance, and inequality. 
It is naive to think that a society based on patriarchal struc¬ 
tures will understand the need for the socialist way even 
when it puts its hands on modern technology. Abortive at¬ 
tempts at instituting agricultural cooperatives or at modern¬ 
ising the countryside on the basis of the traditional communal 
structures are much too numerous to leave any hope of 
success until they are torn down.'^ 

Most of the liberated countries are now in a period of 
national 'renaissance'. Deliverance from colonial oppression 
has naturally led to a surge of national awareness and pa¬ 
triotism. Nations are taking shape rapidly in some of the 
countries-a process that was held up by colonial rule. There 
is evidence of continental solidarity, and of a sense of com¬ 
munity based on common language and a common ancient 
culture (as in the case of the Arabs). And a peculiar kind of 
solidarity is shaping of the three continents on anti-imperial¬ 
ist and anti-colonialist grounds. All this is progressive and 
understandable. 

But there are also negative aspects. Ideological notions 
that had once been in a frozen state have risen to the surface. 
Social and political phenomena that come under the head of 
nationalism have become widespread. Along with progressive 
elements (the wish to preserve the national identity, culture, 
and language in face of the Western mass culture), this na¬ 
tionalism has negative elements stemming from centuries of 
cultural backwardness and ignorance, and the tenacious grip 
of religion and religious fanaticism. 

It is liable to turn into hatred of whites, a variety of racial 
antagonism. In the past racism was chiefly prevalent among 
people of metropolitan countries, where white 'supremacy' 
ideas were strongly cultivated. Now there are signs of 'black' 
or 'coloured' racism. 

Though variously constructed, nationalism is becoming part 
of the official ideology in some countries of the mixed type 
(in Asia and Africa). And despite a measure of anti-imperialist 


‘ Ibid. 
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sentiment, it is fairly easily shaped into an ideological main¬ 
stay of local reaction. 

Religion is a strong influence in countries of the mixed 
type. In many the church has not been separated from the 
state and almost wholly controls primary education. Its 
moral prestige is very high (especially in Muslim countries, 
where life is almost entirely regulated by religious tenets). 
Social and ideological trends, too, have a religious integu¬ 
ment, and are acceptable to a large section of the people 
only in this wrapping. 

This unique encounter in time of religious prejudices and 
scientifically conceived needs of society have bred the no¬ 
tion that religion and socialism can go hand in hand. It is 
a justifiable thought so long as it is given rational content: 
under socialism people may keep their faith, while faith 
must not hinder them in building socialism. But it is wrong 
if socialist principles are viewed as the embodiment of a 
religious idea. In this case distortions of socialist ideas are 
inevitable. 

Ideological eclecticism results in a confusing mixture of 
ideas borrowed from Marxism-Leninism and Social-Democra¬ 
cy, and even from the liberal bourgeoisie. The result is there¬ 
upon laced with national colours and garnished with 'special' 
or 'particular' models of social progress in Asia, Africa, or 
Latin America. Only long evolution will probably be able 
to shape this material into more or less integral, intrinsically 
harmonious concepts of socialism reflecting world experience 
and suiting national conditions. 

In some countries (the People's Republic of the Congo, 
the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, Benin, Angola, 
Mozambique, and Ethiopia) Marxism-Leninism is becoming 
an officially propagated ideology and is included in school 
curricula. Parties are shaping there based on the principles 
of scientific communism. There is no need to overrate the 
significance of these changes, but it would also be wrong 
to deny their radical novelty. They reflect the increasing ma¬ 
turity of the national liberation movement and the increas¬ 
ing influence of proletarian ideology on the more advanced 
sections of revolutionary democrats. 
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It will be proper, therefore, to touch on the following 
important point. Bourgeois and reformist theorists say that 
the Marxist-Leninist concept of social development does not 
suit those Asian and African countries that still have no na¬ 
tional working class. Marxist literature, on the other hand, 
suggests the following: in agrarian countries the role of the 
proletarian vanguard in the liberation movement can be played 
by the socialist world system. 

Interaction of world socialism and the national liberation 
movement is a factor of tremendous significance in resolving 
global problems and in the field of social progress. Aid 
from the socialist system is, in effect, one of the conditions 
for non-capitalist development.^ It consists of the maximum 
material support and internationalist solidarity in combatting 
the threat of imperialist aggression, and not least of all of 
the experience to be gleaned from its history.^ 

It will be wrong to think, of course, that this is a substitute 
for a national proletariat. In substance, given the existence 
of world socialism and the new world balance of strength, 
social forces other than a national proletariat (and the revolu¬ 
tionary party these forces form) can play the role of vanguard 
in the advance along the socialist road. 

Their experience of fighting imperialism, of grappling with 
the basic problems of national and social development, is 
spurring the working people of all countries and their polit¬ 
ical organisations to study the theory of scientific commu¬ 
nism. The Communists, who are working for alliance and co¬ 
operation with the forces of national liberation and who help 
them in every possible way, are farthest from the thought of 

1 For criteria of the non-capitalist way see Razvivayushchiesya 
strany: zakonomernosti, tendentsii, perspektivy (The developing coun¬ 
tries: patterns, tendencies, outlooks), Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1974. 

2 'Leninism and the experience of the Soviet Union,' writes R. A. 
Ulyanovsky, 'can suggest the current tasks and practical methods of 
effecting social change in the young national states. Many of their 
problems are in principle close to those that had had to be tackled in 
the different, extremely varied, conditions of the Soviet Union, a vast 
multinational country' {Ochetki natsionalno-osvoboditelnoi borby [Es¬ 
says on the national liberation struggle], Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 
1976, p. 165). 
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artificially accelerating the spread of Marxist-Leninist ideas 
or of imposing on anyone the experience of socialist recon¬ 
struction. It is a different matter that where and when revolu¬ 
tionary democrats themselves reach out for this experience, 
they are afforded the broadest possible access to it. 

The non-capitalist way or the socialist orientation are 
subject to various zigzags and vacillations, even a reversal 
of course. This follows from the nature of the mixed or tran¬ 
sitional society and depends on the ups and downs of the 
class struggle and outside pressure. But even a reversal of 
course witnessed here and there does not mean a complete 
defeat, for any attempt at socialism leaves an ineradicable 
trace. Soviet Professor V. V. Zagladin notes that even in 
countries where grave difficulties have arisen, the years of 
revolutionary-democratic development have laid a good 
foundation for future social progress: the state sector in the 
economy, far-reaching changes in the social structure of so¬ 
ciety (first of all, consolidation of the working class), and 
irreversible changes in the countryside (agrarian reform), 
leading to positive changes in the consciousness and political 
mood of the peasant mass.^ 

To sum up, the national liberation revolution is about to 
complete the initial part of its mission: with but few excep¬ 
tions all peoples have now acquired statehood, and the energy 
gathered in the fight for political independence is now being 
increasingly concentrated on securing economic independence. 

Further, given the extraordinary variety of ideological 
doctrines and political standpoints, the general thrust of the 
liberation movement of nations is clearly socialist. Despite 
the predictions of bourgeois oracles, various concepts based 
on misconception or deceit are dropping away one by one 
with the accumulation of experience and through the test of 
time, while the prestige and influence of scientific communism 
is steadily rising. 

Imperialism is aware that the non-capitalist option or so¬ 
cialist orientation augurs new, far-reaching changes in the 
relation of world forces. This it is determined to prevent by 
all possible means-from aggressive war to effective economic 
' See Oklyabr, November 1977, p. 14. 





aid. The latter is a new development, prompted by two diver¬ 
gent causes: a) the strong pressure of nations backed by 
the working-class and progressive movement and b) the hope 
of stopping the spread of social change spurred by the 
example of the socialist countries, and dragging countries of 
the mixed type back to the path of capitalist development.* 

But the nature of imperialism rules out any solution for 
the vital problems of underdevelopment along capitalist lines. 
Hence, the new tactic will have only a temporary effect. The 
relevant programmes, aimed at buttressing the socieil status 
quo in the world, are obviously failing. It will take no more 
than a few dozen years to reveal the futility of changing 
matters in this cardinal field without social reconstruction. 

We hold that only socialism can solve the problems now 
facing the economically underdeveloped countries.^ But it is 
no magic carpet that will bear them across the unavoidable 
stages of economic, social, and cultural development. It is 
the planned production, the end to imperialist plunder, the 
stop to wasteful consumption by the bourgeoisie, and the 
other advantages implicit in the socialist order that will help 
mobilise resources and shorten the time of overcoming back¬ 
wardness. 

For us it is clear that no radical solution of the under¬ 
development problem can be achieved until socialism wins 
on a world scale. The gap between countries with an under¬ 
developed economy and the developed countries has become 
so wide^ that the advantages of the socialist organisation of 

‘ The London summit of the seven leading industrial capitalist 
nations adopted a declaration promising, among other things, to estab¬ 
lish equitable exchange between 'North' and 'South' (see Time, 9 May 
1977). There are no grounds to question the seriousness of this state¬ 
ment, but again it will be no more than another palliative. 

^ The National Charter of Algeria adopted in a national referen¬ 
dum says socialism is 'an irreversible option and the only way of 
achieving national independence' (see Cahiers du commumsme, Paris, 
July-August 1976, p. 80). 

3 According to some estimates, even given a favourable situation 
the per capita GNP in less developed countries will average $ 427 by 
the year 2000; it is expected that in the developed world it will average 
$ 5,155 (see Economics and World Order, ed. by Jagdish N. Bhagwati, 
Macmillan, London, 1972, pp. 40, 42). 
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society in individual countries will not be enough to close 
it; collective and methodical efforts by all mankind are ne¬ 
cessary. 

Time magazine wrote some time ago: 'A conflict between 
two worlds-one rich, one poor-is developing, and the battle¬ 
field is the Globe itself/i Indeed, so long as imperialism 
survives international relations over the gap problem will 
grow ever more acute and explosive. The need for eliminat¬ 
ing this danger is one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of socialism. And history is highly sensitive to arguments 
of that kind. 

The remainder of the twentieth and the beginning of the 
twenty-first century. Professor Ulyanovsky holds, will see in¬ 
tensive efforts of the liberated countries to secure full inde¬ 
pendence. 'Predictably,' he writes, 'the solution of this sen¬ 
sitive and cardinal issue of our time will entail sharp clashes 
between the liberated countries and imperialism, abounding 
in acute international collisions and dramatic situations. 

Ulyanovsky is probably right. He ought to have added, 
however, that social clashes inside the Asian, African, and 
Latin American countries over their orientation will be deci¬ 
sive in the coming several decades. The 'international colli¬ 
sions' and 'dramatic situations' will probably arise precisely 
over the social option. 


1 Time, 22 December 1975. 

2 See Novaya i noveishaya istoriya. No. 3, 1977. 






A SUMMING UP 


Now let us try to sum up the tendencies and draw a picture 
(outline or profile) of the future. 

1. The comparison of processes in train under the two 
social systems and in the group of states of the mixed type 
makes plain that the passage from capitalism to socialism is 
spreading across the world. This is so obvious these days 
that it can be accepted as an axiom. It remains to concen¬ 
trate on the following questions: how is the new system most 
likely to spread, what shape and form will it take in various 
countries and groups of countries, and when is the present 
revolutionary epoch most likely to complete its course. 

2. The answer to the first of this set of questions would 
be simple if the substitution of one social system for another 
resulted from a simultaneous collapse of the old and imme¬ 
diate installation of the new society. Regrettably, this occurs 
only in utopian novels, bad ones at that. The process of his¬ 
tory is more like a grinding of incompatible gear-wheels: 
the subjective forces mature sooner than the objective con¬ 
ditions or, conversely, a favourable situation inside a country 
is destroyed by outside interference. 

A more or less simultaneous revolutionary overturn is 
hardly to be expected in these circumstances. It is much more 
likely that it will, as it has so far, tear one country after 
another away from the capitalist world, with possible rever¬ 
sals, which are especially likely a) in conditions of a peaceful 
transition to socialism through general elections, an alterna¬ 
tion of political parties at the helm of power, and other as¬ 
pects of parliamentary democracy, and b) whenever imperial¬ 
ism is in a position to export counter-revolution by economic 
pressure, political blackmail, or outright aggression. 

3. When dealing with the probable course of the revolu¬ 
tionary process we ought to weigh two factors-the external 
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and the internal. Their relative significance depends on the 
specific country and on the juncture in history. At a certain 
stage of the process the international situation could be de¬ 
cisive. 

There is no allusion here to any export of revolution. 
What can be expected, however, is that a radical advantage 
of socialism in the relation of world forces will create an eco¬ 
nomic, political, and psychological climate in which the need 
for fundamental reconstruction becomes self-evident. The 
determination of the mass of the people to follow the general 
example will multiply a hundredfold, while the ranks of the 
followers of the old ruling classes will shrink. 

4. The course of the revolutionary process, therefore, de¬ 
pends largely on the relation of world forces. The latter term 
calls for an explanation. But first one more general idea. 

If the tendency of the socialist countries to develop more 
rapidly than the capitalist is projected to the future, it will 
be easily seen that the relation of world forces will soon make 
counter-revolutionary interventions such as in Chile wholly 
impossible. On the economic plane, says French sociologist 
Leon Lavallee, the mere 'quantitative' competition in 1970- 
2000 could assure the superiority of the present socialist sys¬ 
tem on a world scale. For the 'qualitative' type of competi¬ 
tion to be decisive, he adds, it is necessary for the scientific 
and technical revolution to reach full development before 
the year 2000.^ 

Leaving aside the fitness of an expression like 'full devel¬ 
opment' in reference to the scientific and technical revolu¬ 
tion, the thing amounts to a probably swift acceleration of 
socialism's advance by virtue of intensive growth. This accel¬ 
eration is sure to take place by virtue of the blending of the 
achievements of the scientific and technical revolution with the 
advantages of socialism (though certainly not for this reason 
alone). Highly important here will be the impact of the im¬ 
provements in the political system, of the development of 
socialist democracy, and improvement of economic manage- 

* See Lavallee, Pour une conception marxiste de la perspective. 
Editions sociales, Paris, 1970, p. 180. 
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ment. This, by the way, is also the key to the most effective 
use of the results of scientific and technical progress. 

In short, a standard of living higher than that in the devel¬ 
oped capitalist states will (added to all the other obvious 
advantages of the new society) expedite the triumphant 
spread of socialism to a large section of the capitalist world, 
let alone countries of the mixed type, in the next several 
decades. 

5. This has a direct bearing on the 'question' of the theory 
that will govern the passage to socialism. 

Since the theory of scientific communism, reinforced by 
the experience of the socialist countries, is completely con¬ 
sonant with the objective process of history, other doctrines 
will in a bid for survival endeavour to adapt themselves to 
it. Theoretical misconceptions will be discarded much more 
quickly and easily, for they will be increasingly refuted by 
the living facts in step with the achievement of a higher pro¬ 
ductivity of labour in socialist society. Of tremendous im¬ 
portance for the victory of socialism is the growth of the 
revolutionary process in the developed capitalist states, 
whose material and intellectual potential will ultimately join 
in furthering the advantages of the new social system. 

In any case, the spread of the new social system and its 
consolidation on a world scale will, in the final analysis, 
follow the basic principles of the theory of scientific commu¬ 
nism. 

6. Irrespective of the developments that could decisively 
influence the course of the class struggle in the developed 
capitalist states, the economically underdeveloped countries 
will be increasingly moved to opt for socialism in order to 
settle their most urgent and vital problems. Economically, 
this will reduce the sphere of imperialist exploitation and 
aggravate crisis phenomena in the capitalist system. Politi¬ 
cally, it will mean growing isolation for the group of devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries. Mind you, this version has nothing 
in common with the Maoist notion of the 'world village en¬ 
circling the world city', because the fall of the citadels of 
the old world can and should be secured not by siege or as¬ 
sault from outside but through the revolutionary struggle 
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of the working class stimulated by the victory of its class 
brothers and the triumphant march of socialism in other 
countries and on other continents. 

7. The capitalist class in the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries will try to prevent the crisis phenomena from merging 
into a devastating tenth wave. 

A bid for 'social appeasement' through moderate reforms 
will put good opportunities into the hands of the Social- 
Democrats, who are organisationally ready to take advantage 
of them. But the very purpose of remedying social evils in 
an environment that is ripe for passage to socialism will im¬ 
pel Social-Democracy along a leftward course. And where the 
influence of the right wing will divert it from this course, it 
is sure to forfeit its chance in history. 

8. The process of history is conditioned by a variety of 
objective factors, but also depends on the subjective inten¬ 
tions and behaviour of people, parties, and movements. 
Though bourgeois ideologues declaim otherwise, Marxists- 
Leninists have never had any truck with primitive determin¬ 
ism and never denied the probable diversity of paths and 
forms of the future, though, in effect, this future shapes it¬ 
self according to the laws of social development. 

This shows that prognosis must necessarily take into ac¬ 
count the programmes and political currents of the main 
social classes. And the closest attention of all should be paid 
to the present ideological battle over the patterns of society 
(freedom, equality, revolution, reform, democracy, and the 
like), for it has a tremendous bearing on the shape of things 
to come. 

9. In our speculation about the future we have referred to 
the international factor and to its impact on the economic 
situation and socio-political development in separate groups 
of countries. Yet, international relations and all things con¬ 
nected with them are in their own right an exceedingly 
important element of the future. 

Maintenance of peace and all premises of the future in 
general depend to a decisive degree on the international 
situation. Further, a whole set of other global problems with 
an immediate bearing on the fate of mankind and on its so- 
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cial options (such as the ecological crisis, shortage and ex¬ 
haustion of energy and some other natural resources, coupled 
with the population explosion) are rooted in the conditions 
of international intercourse. 

Lastly, the future depends on the economic and political 
order that will result in the world from the struggle and 
cooperation of the social systems, of states and international 
movements, and on whether or not mankind copes with 
the task of closing the development gap between different 
countries. 
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